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ERB DEFINES MUSIC 
TEACHERS’ DUTY T0 
NATION AND WORLD 


National Association, in Thirty- 
ninth Annual Convention, Held 
in New Orleans, Hears Eloquent 
Address by Its President on 
Réle of Music and Teachers in 
the War—‘‘Time to Emphasize 
Spiritual Message of Our Art’”’— 
Many Interesting and Timely 
Papers Read in Three-Days’ 
Sessions— Discuss Establish- 
ment of National Music Con- 
servatory 


EW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 31.—The 
thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association 
was held in this city on Dec. 27, 28 and 
29, at the Grunewald Hotel. J. Law- 
rence Erb, president of the association, 
in his address on the opening day of the 
session, stated that music was playing 
its part in winning the war. 

“War is a serious business,” said Mr. 
Erb. “We are in the habit of associ- 
ating it entirely with very tangible and 
material things, such as cannon, muni- 
tions, foodstuffs, but in a world war, 
such as this, where the most mighty 
powers on the planet are arrayed 
against each other, regard must be had 
for the intangible things, which are 
none the less real. We have been in the 
habit of speaking about the ‘man be- 
hind the gun.’ At no time has the man 
meant so much and the gun so little. 
At no time has the morale of the army 
been more conspicuously before the 
world, and at no time have the military 
authorities been more keenly alive to 
the necessity of preserving or improv- 
ing the morale of the men. 

“One. of the first features to be 
brought to the attention of the contend- 

, armies was the necessity for making 

men as contented as possible during 

periods of rest between the awful 
days in the trenches. Every device that 
human ingenuity could invent was 
vrought to the aid of the humblest pri- 
vate soldier because the infernal night- 
mare of the trenches and No Man’s 
and would inevitably drive the best- 
‘alanced man insane in short order un- 
ess counteracted effectively. 

“For this reason even the most hard- 

earted and practical among the com- 

‘anders soon saw the necessity for en- 
ertainment and the roll of musicians 
who have done their share in lightening 
the burdens and inspiring the hearts 
{ the soldiers is a long and honorable 
one. The longer the war lasts, the more 
lesperate it becomes, the more need will 
there be of singers or instrumental per- 
formers to go, if not to the trenches, at 
oe as near them as they dare, with 
“heir message of cheer, of comfort and 
of inspiration. 

“But this is not all, for almost harder 
4 bear is the part of the stay-at-homes. 
*Ae parents or the children of the men 
it the front or those. who are connected 
with them by ties of affection are driven 





almost to the verge of madness by worry 


ind anxiety over the fate of their boys 
n the trenches. 

._ “If ever a civilized world cried aloud 
or music, sweet music, appealing music, 
omforting and inspiring music, it is 
,W—not the ugly cacophony or the 
‘ever tour de force of our latest futur- 
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ists, but the kind of music which needs 
neither explanation nor apology. 


How Teachers Can Help Win War 


“The music teacher can help win the 
war first by doing his full duty as a 
citizen, asking no immunities nor spe- 
cial privileges because of his art, but 
bearing his or her share like a citizen 
of ‘no mean country.’ The reproach 
that musicians take no interest in the 
community or political life must be 
buried under an avalanche of public 
service by the musical profession. In a 
great cataclysm such as this somehow, 
somewhere spiritual values must be em- 
phasized. The mercy which tempérs jus- 
tice must ever be present. We must for- 
get to hate in our efforts to learn to 
understand and possibly to pity the 
enemy who would wrong us. 

“Every high-minded musician must 
endeavor to sound at all times not only 
the note of patriotism which we must 
never forget, but also the note of 
brotherhood and humanity, the message 
perhaps of the Galilean, the spirit of love 
for the sinner, no matter how we may 
hate the sin. This is the time to em- 
phasize the spiritual message of our 
art; let us not be found wanting in the 
crisis,” Mr. Erb concluded. 

D. A. Clippinger of Chicago answered 


Intered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 


the question: “What is a madrigal?’ 
He said as nearly as it could be defined 
a madrigal is a setting of secular poem 
for mixed voices, in po Legs form, all 
voices being equally melodic, in contrast 
to the part-song, in which the melody is 
iven largely to one voice. As John Hul- 
ah said: “It consists of six layers of 
melody,” Mr. Clippinger quoted. It is 
usually written in four or five parts, 
sometimes six, and it is to be sung a 
cappella. It is the string quartet or 
quintet of vocal music and, like these 
instrumental forms, it makes severe de- 
mands upon the musicianship of the com- 
poser. To be a madrigal writer one must 
have a nimble counterpoint, a perfect 
grasp of imitation and an unerring in- 
stinct for vocal effects. 


Creole and Negro Music 


One of the most delightful features 
of the first session of the convention was 
the address on “Creole Songs,” by Mrs. 
Emilie Le Jeune, and the group of songs 
illustrating the early art of the musical 
Creoles, by Mrs. Edouard May. In 
faultless French and imitating even the 
facial expression of the Creole, Mrs. 
May captivated the delegates. ~Miss Le 
Jeune said folk-songs are defined as a 
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Thousands of musicians and music lovers 
are serving under the colors. Affix a one- 
cént stamp next to this notice and hand this 
copy of Musical America to any postal em- 
ployee It will then be placed in the hands 
of our soldiers or sailors at the front. 
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** ST. ELIZABETH,” AS 
OPERA IN ENGLISH, A 
TRIUMPH OF BEAUTY 


Conductor Bodanzky’s Admirable 
Stage Adaptation of Liszt Ora- 
torio Superbly Produced at 
Metropolitan — Work Proves 
Excellent in Operatic Guise—A 
Score Containing Many Arrest- 
ingly Lovely Pages—Called 
Institution’s Most Successful 
Experiment at Opera in the 
Vernacular — Florence Easton 
Enacts Title Part Consummately 
and Proves Her Right to a 





Place Among the Great— 
Matzenauer, Whitehill and 
Other Principals Praised— 


Audience Favorably Disposed 


N producing “The Legend of Saint 
Elizabeth” the Metropolitan accom- 
plishes the paradox of setting forth an 
opera by a composer who never wrote 
one. Likewise, of representing “for the 
first time in America” a work made 
passing familiar by some half dozen 
hearings in New York since 1870. In 
that year Liszt’s oratorio, celebrating 
the life, death and canonization of the 
saintly daughter of Hungary’s king, An- 
dreas II, enlisted the attention of the 
Deutscher Liederkranz, which performed 
it again in the next two or three seasons. 
On Feb. 28, 1885, Theodore Thomas of- 
fered it at a concert of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic Society and repeated it twice 
in December of the following year, 
as a tribute to its composer, dead the 
preceding July. Twenty-five years later, 
on Dec. 11, it was revived in Carnegie 
Hall under Kurt Schindler’s direction 
by the MacDowell Chorus (since become 
the Schola Cantorum) as a contributory 
rite to the Liszt centennial, then agi- 
tating the nations of the earth. Ger- 
trude Rennyson, Rosalie Wirthlin, Clar- 
ence Whitehill and Robert Blass were 
the soloists. On Thursday evening of 
last week, the occasion of this latest 
premiére, Mr. Whitehill sang once more 
the same réle with Florence Easton, 


Margaret Matzenauer, Carl Schlegel, 
Robert Leonard and Basil Ruysdael his 
principal associates. And, as in the 
previous case, English was the language 
of the representation. 

The operatic metamorphosis of the 
original conception is said to have been 
the doing of some friends of the com- 
pany, anxious for the work’s future. 
We know that it had a performance in 
theatrical guise on the stage of the 
Weimar Court Theater with Liszt in 
attendance, and the report of his appro- 
bation has come down to us—approba- 
tion perhaps more diplomatic than sin- 
cere. We know, however, that all his 
life he steadily refused to compose a 
bona fide opera and that he thankfully 
declined Wagner’s proffered gift of the 
libretto for a projected “Wieland der 
Schmied.” But whether actually sanc- 
tioned or not, “Saint Elizabeth” had 
operatic expositions in Vienna, Munich, 
Weimar, Prague and elsewhere, some- 
times with success, often without it, the 
high tide of its good fortunes centering 
apparently in Prague, where it achieved 
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a run of sixty nights. In Vienna Hans- 
lick, who manhandled Liszt only less 
than he did Wagner, confessed, notwith- 
standing, that “there is no other ora- 
torio that approximates so closely, so 
unpermissibly to the operatic style as 
Liszt’s ‘Saint Elizabeth.’ It includes 
absolutely no epic, narrative sections and 
is formed throughout in dramatic fash- 
ion. The entrance of the Magyar en- 
voys, the march of the Crusaders, with 
big drum and cymbals, the storm—all 
this actually courts the attention of the 
operatic scene-painter and stage-man- 
ager.” 

It is not inconceivable that Liszt, in 
refraining from operatic composition 
generally and in this instance particu- 
larly, was actuated by a healthy reluc- 
tance to challenge even slightly the pre- 
eminence he recognized in Wagner—the 
more as his subject might lead him along 
some dangerous parallels. “Saint Eliza- 
beth” was composed in 1862, or nearly 
twenty years after Wagner had con- 
ceived “Tannhauser.” It had been “re- 
quested” by the Duke of Weimar for the 
festival at the Wartburg in 1867, de- 
signed to commemorate the eighth cen- 
tenary of the noble castle which had 
housed Luther and been for centuries 
previous rich in legends of Elizabeth, 
spouse of Ludwig of Thuringia and 
sainted benefactress of the poor, in be- 
half of whose virtues eaven had 
wrought miracles. Otto Roquette had 
written the book in six “pictures,” in- 
spired thereto by Moritz von Schwind’s 
six frescoes of the pious princess. 
Withal, the first performances of the 
oratorio were in Buda-Pesth two years 
before the proposed festival and the 
score was, in the end, dedicated to Lud- 
wig II of Bavaria. Liszt conducted. 
There are those living among us to-day 
who heard it in that period. Yet their 
testimony recounts no tale of an epochal 
Lisztian triumph. At all accounts it 
was not a case of bearding Wagner in 
his own Wartburg or Venusberg. The 
Elizabeth of Hungary, a personage of 
historical authenticity, bears no rela- 
tionship to Wagner’s gracious and holy 
intercessor, a figure of his own lofty 
imagining. Landgrave Hermann fur- 
nishes in the opening scene the only 
point of contact between the present epi- 
sodic “legend” and Wagner’s puissant 
tragedy of the sensual and spiritual 
combat in the human heart. No minne- 
singer contests resound in the halls of 
this Wartburg. 

The current presentation of “Saint 
Elizabeth” is bound to provoke question- 
ings. Why hazard mischance with an 
oratorio, however dramatic in its aspect? 
Have not the ill-advised stage perform- 
ances of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” of Ber- 
lioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” of the Bib- 
lical “operas” of Rubinstein supplied 
warning examples of the dangers that 
lurk in the process? Is not the suc- 
cess of “Samson and Delilah” and of 
“Boris” an exceptional triumph over de- 
linquency of action or considerations of 
invertebrate form? Why tempt fortune 
at a time like this with a work of 
very uncertain popular repute abroad? 
And why trouble to relearn in 
English a work that falls in the for- 
bidden category of German opera, when 
without very much greater effort “Tris- 
tan,” “Parsifal” or “Lohengrin” could, 


eee 


according to the letter of the Metropol- 


tan law, have been fitted for the tolera- 
tion of patriots? 


Will Exercise an Appeal 


From the idle occupation of searching 
out answers one may forebear in con- 
sideration of what the “Saint Elizabeth” 
which the Metropolitan exhibited last 
week actually proved to be. Whether 
its life in that house will be long is 
more than can be foretold with confi- 
dence. That the larger section of the 
public, or that crew which finds its prin- 
cipal satisfaction in the flatulencies of 
Puccini and the heaving plaints of 
“Pagliacci,” will lend it a patient ear 
is a belief to be scouted. But, having 
discounted these certainties, there re- 
mains the reassuring fact that “Saint 
Elizabeth” will have its public, will ex- 
ercise an appeal. Its claim is on those 
of the fine-fibered soul, of the deep sensi- 
bilities; its message for such as seek 
in the lyrical drama poetical values and 
the exaltation of spirit. It is not, as 
some will vainly imagine it, a “substi- 
tute” for Wagner, But it will commend 
itself to those who take their chief joys 
in Wagner as will no other work 
in the Metropolitan’s répertoire as now 
constituted. In a day of rampant oper- 
atic vulgarity, pretentious tawdriness, 
cheap artifice and executive inefficiency 
it comes as a palliative and a solace. 

Last week’s audience showed itself, 
in all, very favorably disposed. Sev- 
eral scenes, notably that of the rose 
miracle, met with a quantity of applause 
thoroughly encouraging. With many the 
paucity of dramatic incident seemed to 
have been discounted in advance and 
the beauties of the music drew liberal 
expressions of pleasure. The probable 
popularity of the work must thus re- 
main, for some space, a matter of un- 
certain speculation. 


A Work Charged with Beauty 


Yet “Saint Elizabeth” is beautiful— 
beautiful in its every phase; beautiful 
with an ineffable tenderness and pathos, 
beautiful with a touching sincerity and 
appeal, beautiful in the reverent but in- 
expressibly simple poetry of its concep- 
tion, beautiful in the pure light of its 
devotional fervor and in a childlike 
sweetness that crowns it like an aureole. 
And its setting and interpretation throw 
into firmer, more luminous relief its 
every element of moving loveliness. The 
management is to be most heartily felic- 
itated. Not since “L’Amore dei Tre Re” 
has the Metropolitan brought out a.new 
work so admirably balanced in all its 
interpretative components or scenic fac- 
tors—in brief, so homogeneous, so con- 
sistently atmospheric, so sustained in 
the poetry of its denotement. Nor has 
it ever dressed its stage with mountings 
more suggestive or more in the spirit 
of modern scenic advancement than the 
five magnificent sets painted for the 
work by Josef Urban—sets that con- 
tribute immensely toward communicating 
the mystical, legendary beauties of the 
work, 

Manifestly some form of disquisition 
on the perils and past tragic examples of 
Procrustean oratorio retailorings to 
operatic ends comes due at this juncture. 
It shall be waived. To indicate the re- 
spects in which “Saint Elizabeth” falls 
short of operatic ideals in structure, de- 
velopment, continuity and action de- 
mands no singular powers of discern- 
ment. Much more surprising is the 
felicity with which the composition ac- 
tually lends itself to theatrical embodi- 
ment and portrayal, as well as the 
amount of contrast and variety it 
achieves. Hanslick’s remarks on the 
trans-substantiation were pre-eminently 
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The Story of “Saint Elizabeth” 


Elizabeth, Child of King Andreas II of Hungary, Arrives at the Wartburg, 
There to Take up Her Abode Under the Benign Care of Landgrave Hermann 
and to Grow to Womanhood by the Side of the Landgrave’s Young Son, Ludwig, 
to Whom She Is Already Affianced. Rejoicings and Oaths of Fealty from the 
Assem bled Nobles Greet Her. In the Second Scene Elizabeth, Grown to Woman’s 
Estate and the Beloved Wife of Ludwig, Now Landgrave, in Disobedience of 
Her Husband’s Behest, Carries Food and Wine to the Poor. Intercepted in the 
Forest by Her Husband She Answers His Inquiries by Declaring That Her Well- 
filled Scarf Contains Roses. But, Immediately Contrite, She Confesses the 
Falsehood. By a Miracle of Heaven the Food has, Indeed, Changed to Roses. 
The Landgrave Recognizing This Joins His Wife in Thanking God for This Sign 
of Blessing. Ludwig in the Ensuing Scene Departs With His Vassals on the 
Crusades, Despite the Piteous Appeals of Elizabeth and His Children. On the 
Field of Battle He Falls, Hearing Which His Rapacious Mother, the Landgravine 
Sophie, Drives Elizabeth from the Castle Into the Stormy Night. The Princess 
Is Found in a Forest by the Poor, Whom She so Often Benefited, and Dies 
While Once More Seeking to Minister to Their Wants. 
ing She is Translated to Heavenly Spheres 


In the Dawn of Morn- 
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just. Repeatedly the spectator finds 
himself struck by the decisive manner in 
which the significance and the teeming 
beauties of the music are accentuated 
and completed by the agency of stage 
accessories. Heard in their preconceived 
form the lovely pages of the opening 
scene, of the “Rose Miracle,” of the 
Crusaders’ setting forth and the col- 
loquy between Elizabeth and the Land- 
gravine Sophie unfold only an indeter- 
minate fraction of their inherent mean- 
ing. As a part of stage transactions 
they become invested with a fullness of 
expressive potency only half suggested 
before. Of action, of movement in the 
accepted sense there is little, though 
practically as much as in “Prince Igor,” 
“Boris” or “Samson.” Of dramatic con- 
flict and continuity there is every 
vestige as much as in the first named 
of this trio, even with the giddy whirl of 
the ballet wanting. Mr. Bodanzky, who 
prepared the version used at the Metro- 
politan, has served the interests of con- 
centration by leaving out the fine, 
though superfluous scene of EHlizabeth’s 
canonization, which ends the oratorio, 
as well as by cutting a quantity of re- 
dundant and somewhat tiresome pas- 
sages. True, he made the mistake of 
discarding the stirring ‘“Crusaders’ 
March,” which in the original terminates 
the martial scene, instead of transpos- 
ing it to the position of prelude to this 
episode, for which office it should be ad- 
mirably adapted. On the other hand, he 
saved from the discarded epilogue the 
sublime choral hymns, “Tu pro nobis, 
mater pia” and “Amen,” as the won- 
derfully noble and grandiose accompani- 
ment to Elizabeth’s apotheosis. 


Successive pictures’ instinct with 
poetry, with pathos, with warmth, with 
chivalric pomp of the sort purveyed in 
“Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin,” with 
mysticism, the pervading sense of mediae- 
val folk legend and deeply moving sym- 
bolic significance—of these is “SaintEliz- 
abeth” constituted. Only here and there, 
as in the somewhat incongruous and in- 
explicable entrance of the chorus on the 
scene in the “Rose Miracle” and before 
the death of the saint in the starlit for- 
est, does the work palpably betray its 
origin. And yet many Italian operas 
of the old school furnish precedent for 
equally unaccountable appearances of 
the choristers when the musical situa- 
tion demanded their services. 


Liszt at His Greatest 


“So little counterpoint, but so much 
music,” once exclaimed Richard Strauss 
in admiration over “Saint Elizabeth.” 
“So little counterpoint,” no doubt, of the 
formal, academic stripe, the immemorial 
earmark of oratorio style. Yet the score 
brims with felicities of calculation, of 
detail, of color, of expressive device. But 
these considerations are secondary. In 
its most essential aspects “Saint Eliza- 
beth” is Liszt at his greatest—the Liszt, 
mutatis mutandis, of the “Faust” and 
“Dante” Symphonies, of the Thirteenth 
Psalm and the “Christus,” of the B 
Minor Sonata and the “Weinen, Klagen” 
Variations, of the organ Fantasie and 
I'ugue, of the songs, “Loreley, “Uber 
allen Gipfeln ist Ruh,” “Du bist wie eine 
Blume,” “The King of Thule.” Romain 
Rolland called Liszt “a mixture in equal 
doses of real and false nobility.” In 
“Saint Elizabeth” the false nobility no- 
where finds share. Superlatively char- 
acteristic, this music is, none the less, 
purged to the last extreme of the banal- 
ity, the vulgarisms, the flashy nothings 
that sometimes pervert his best efforts 
and cross his finest flights. He is said 
to have preferred his more tangibly ec- 
clesiastical “Christus,” his “musical will 
and testament.” Yet he never wrote out 
a more overflowing heart than here. 
The innermost reality of his nature con- 
centrated itself in the conception of 
“Saint Elizabeth” and winged his fancy. 
And the music he wrought is of truth, 
of vision, of light—a spiritual progres- 
sion. 

Tt publishes the moods of the piece 
unfailingly—moods for which Liszt 
commanded every necessary intuition 
and expressional resource. It is atmos- 
pheric, mystical, dramatic, pompously 
resplendent, prodigally and rapturously 
melodieus. Its texture, though com- 
pounded of at least three distinctive ele- 
ments, is homogeneous after the man- 
ner of the creative, not the eclectic dis- 
position. The dramatic moments are 
couched in terms altogether Wagnerian. 
The superbly phrased and accented 
declamation, the orchestral commentary, 
the conceits of characterization by 
clearly defined instrumental timbres no 
less than by thematic agency attest a 
blood-brotherhood. It is an old story, 
this thing. Let us avoid the conflicting 
claims of Wagnerian and Lisztian prior- 
ity in the discovery of the more emanci- 
pated musical speech in the nineteenth 
century. Their styles became mutually 


impregnated. If Liszt sent Wagner } 

scores as soon as completed so did Wa 

ner send his to Liszt. Poignant ch: 

matic phrases hint of “Tristan,” whi 

Liszt knew before 1859. Landgra, 

Hermann’s greeting to the tiny princes 
in the first scene of “Saint Elizabeth, 
the hunting scene and much else had it 
origin in “Tannhauser” (1845). Th 
departing Crusader, Ludwig, and hi: 
wife take leave of each other in piteou 
“Lohengrin” accents. And almost th: 
whole magnificently vital and energeti 
scene of the Landgravine Sophie an 
Elizabeth parallels one-sidedly the O) 
trud-Telramund duet, with the ruthles 
mother-in-law in the malign guise of th 
former; and also prophetically rends th: 
veil of twenty years to previsage Am 
fortas and Kundry. It is superb, ever, 
bar of it, and the characterization stand 
in vividly differentiated and carefull: 
projected relief. It is an episode that 
for some, will mark the culminating poin 
of the opera’s fascinations, imitativ: 
though it may superficially appear. |! 
vindicates the power of Liszt to compos. 
a music drama had he so wished. 

It is easy to place disproportionat: 
stress on the “Wagnerian” features o 
the score, and so forget how ineffaceab], 
the stamp of Liszt brands this music 
His benign countenance peers fron 
out the gracious, caressing, luxuri 
ant melodization; through sweet phrases. 
through linked passages in thirds, callin; 
to mind the dulcet tenderness of th 
“Gretchen” movement in the “Faust’ 
Symphony; through certain character 
istic limpid chromatic modulations that 
Wagner refrained all his life from bor 
rowing from his father-in-law’s technica 
apparatus; and through divers othe: 
traits of the harmonic facture and in 
strumentation, of which the employment 
of the heavy brass is particularly typ 
ical. Who but Liszt, moreover, could 
have conceived the swelling plangency of 
the choruses in the second and last 
scenes? 


Use of Leading Motives 


Of leading motives Liszt utilized sev 
eral, though more after the incidenta! 
style of “Tannhiuser” and “Lohengrin” 
than in the basic, germinal sense of “Tris 
tan” or the “Nibelung’s Ring.” Chief of 
these is that wistful, recurrent melody 
that so touchingly characterizes Eliza- 
beth—a melody scored frequently in cool, 
passionless wood-wind timbres that ulti- 
mately confer upon the princess some 
thing of the tonal physiognomy of the 
other Elizabeth and of Elsa. 

On this melody—not Liszt’s invention, 
but derived from an ancient hymn, 
“Quasi stella matutina,” sung as an 
antiphon in Hungarian churches on the 
festival of Saint Elizabeth—builds itse!f 
in a kind of ethereal canon, the indescrih 
ably lovely prelude, constructed on 4 
dynamic plan suggested, doubtless, b) 
the prelude to “Lohengrin.” Anothe: 
theme, a vigorous Magyar folk-tune, car 
ries repeated reference to Elizabeth's 
race and royal ancestry. Hungarian 
color pervades the Magnate’s vow of a! 
legiance in the first scene, confirmed by 
that syncopation familiar through the 
Hungarian Rhapsodies, and the ‘charac- 
teristic Magyar scale form—the harmonic 
minor, with an augmented fourth. Yet 
the features of this delicious episode are 
most especially the choruses, those of the 
assembled nobles, delectably melodious, 
and the entrancing folk-like ones of the 
children with maypoles and garlands. 

It is hard to resist an enumeration © 
the separate beauties. Yet that process 
always detracts attention from the 
cogency of a work as a whole. The 
“Miracle of the Roses,” a thrilling cre: 
cendo in emotional amplitude and mus! 
cal design, realizes itself in the highes' 
degree of conviction at the Metropolita” 
save for the scenic detail of some ug!) 
and entirely superfluous rose bushes tha‘ 
descend cumbrously from aloft. N° 
alone Wagner but Debussy profited }: 
this page, the former turning to accou'’' 
his findings in “Parsifal”—which, 1! 
deed, owes several debts to “Saint Eliz: 
beth.” The animation and war-like c! 
cumstance of the Crusaders’ scene shou 
stir even the least sympathetic eleme' | 
among audiences. The last half of t! 
third act—in effect a long monologue ! 
Elizabeth, succeeded by a choral finale 
is doubtless a trifle slow of pace, yet th« 
monologue is infinitely beautiful an: 
moving as well as musically varied, whi!' 
the stupendous transfiguration over: 
powers. Why the scene was change’ 
from the hospital, in which the princes* 
takes refuge to breathe her last, to : 
forest is not clear, especially as Eliza 
beth’s ministrations of food and drin! 
to the poor in such a locality and_ 2’ 
such a time demand an explanation tha 
is not supplied. Perhaps the answer m4 
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SCENES FROM “SAINT ELIZABETH,’ LATEST 
NOVELTY AT METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
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Margaret Matzenauer as the “Landgravine Sophie” in Scene IV 














“Landgrave Ludwig’s” Departure for the Crusade. “Elizabeth” (Miss Easton) Blesses 
Her Husband (Mr. Whitehill) and Children 

















The “Miracle of the Roses.” “Saint Elizabeth” (Florence Easton) . Photos by White, N. Y. 
and “Landgrave Ludwig” (Clarence Whitehill) in Scene II Clarence Whitehill as “Ludwig,” at the Close of Scene III 
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“ST. ELIZABETH,”’ AS 
OPERA IN ENGLISH, A 
TRIUMPH OF BEAUTY 


[Continued from page 2] 


be sought in the scenery devised by Mr. 


Urban. : 
Stunning Stage Pictures 


The Metropolitan proscenium has 
never framed pictures more fabulously 
beautiful than the five of “Saint Eliza- 
beth.” Beside the settings of Mr. Urban, 
so harmonious in color and form, so 
evocative of the essential atmosphere, so 
rich in the spirit of latter day scenic 
progress, the most garish exhibitions of 
“Marouf” hide their diminished heads. 
And coincidentally, every scene illus- 
trates in greater or lesser degree the 
magical properties of this master’s light- 
ing, which attains its fullest sum 6éf en- 
chantment when of the kind that never 
was on land or sea. Such tableaux as 
the lists of the Wartburg, gay with ban- 
ner and gonfalon and all the splendor of 
mediaeval panoply; the forest clearing, 
wherein comes to pass the “Miracle of 
the Roses” and of the luminous cross; the 
castle chamber, with its golden mosaics, 
and above all, the black, unearthly wood, 
backed by a golden-starred firmament 
mark a new and dearly desired scenic 
era at the Metropolitan. The only blem- 
ishes lay in the crude rose bushes men- 
tioned above and a kind of celestial portal 
revealed in the apotheosis that excited 
pertinent queries as to Mr. Urban’s au- 
thority for considering the gates of 
heaven in the shape of the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 


English Splendidly Enunciated 


If “Saint Elizabeth” stands conspicu- 
ous by its inimitable scenic investiture, 
it claims even more absolute distinction 
as that institution’s most successful ex- 
periment by far at opera in English. 
Never yet have we heard so much of the 





vernacular projected with such unex- 
ampled clarity and distinctness by the 
principals. ever, for that matter, do 


we hear anything to equal it in Italian, 
French or German performances. A 
new standard of operatic enunciation 
was established in “Saint Elizabeth”’—a 
standard which, were it consistently to 
prevail, would obviate all need of 
librettos. The translation in this case 
proves exceptionally satisfying in its 
adherence to the original text, in accent, 
rhythm and poetic spirit. It is the ver- 
sion made for use in England by Con- 
stance Bache, sister of Liszt’s friend 
and pupil, Walter Bache. With simi- 
larly good translations of Wagner’s 
dramas, just what would stand in the 
way of their resumption at this house? 
And what stands in the way of obtain- 
ing such translations? 


Miss Easton a Very Great Artist 


Excepting Elizabeth herself, the char- 
acters of Liszt’s enchanting legend have 
little more than a scene or two apiece. 
Yet each réle in the present production 
revealed in its handling gratifying care 
and __solicitude. The representation 
would have been worth undertaking if 
for no other purpose than to bring for- 
ward Florence Easton in the name part. 
Much has been recorded in admiration 
of this American soprano’s gifts here- 
tofore. But it required the opportunity 
furnished by Saint Elizabeth to make 
plain to what degree she is not merely 
a capable but a very great artist. 
singer that the house has harbored since 
Olive Fremstad could with such uplift- 
ing perception or such exquisite taste 
and skill have composed an impersona- 
tion so idealized, so spiritual, so plastic, 
or conceived so creatively and with such 
entire sincerity and delicacy of feeling. 
It afforded a mental glimpse of what 
Miss Easton must be as a Wagnerian 
exponent. Her consistently beautiful 
singing fell nothing short of her dra- 
matic presentation, and the chiseled per- 
fection of her diction matched both. The 
Metropolitan possesses, once more, a 
great actress no less than a vocalist of 
surpassing smegma and supreme 
artistic intelligence. 


Other Principals Also Worthy 


Mme. Matzenauer discharged the none 
too onerous duties of the Landgravine 
Sophie in her best Ortrud manner, which 
is the style befitting the ways of this 
hateful mother-in-law of a saint. Her 
English, too, left no room for caviling 
and there was impassioned force in her 
delivery of the music. Mr. Whitehill 
made of the Landgrave Ludwig a thrice 
noble and sympathetic figure. executed 
with the ripest finish of his Wagnerian 
experience. And what plenitude of voice 
and exemplary English pronouncement! 


No. 


Mr. Schlegel did well his little stint as 
the paternal Landgrave Hermann in 
the opening scene, Mr. Ruysdael deliv- 
ered the interesting address of the Hun- 
garian Magnate vigorously and the 
Senechal of Robert Leonard proved very 
acceptable. The chorus carried out its 
lion’s share admirably and Mr. Bodan- 
zky conducted the work with deep re- 
gard for its manifold béauties. He has 
done few things better since he came 
here. HERBERT F. PEYSER. 


Comments of Daily Paper Critics 


Musically, the “opera” combines | the 
method of Wagnerian description with the 
epic recital of oratorio, though long ‘‘speeches’”’ 
are cut, and a strong leaning toward drama, 


in spite of its slight action.—The “Times.” 


The workmanship is excellent throughout, 
especially that of the beautiful orchestration, 
and the choral writing is solid and effective. 
—The “Sun.” 


As far as the performance went, little can 
be said but praise. The scenery of Josef 
Urban was of a high degree of beauty, a 
beauty only too rare at the Metropolitan.— 
The “Tribune.” 


It is fortunate that no great amount of 
action is required in “St. Elizabeth,” for its 
very majesty allows the imagination full 
play, just as prevails when done in oratorio 
form.—The “World.” 


Mme. Easton was truly delightful in the 
title rédle. There was poetry in her impersona- 
tion of a difficult part, and her singing was 
most satisfactory.—The “Herald.” 


The opera is given a perfectly splendid 
performance by the various artists.—The 
“Staats Zeitung.” 


_ What strikes one most in this new setting 
is its multitudinous operatic touches. It was 


written under the influence of Wagner's 
“Tannhduser” and “Lohengrin,” strains of 
which are heard here and there. On the 
other hand, there are germs in this music 
which foreshadowed themes in Wagner’s 
“Parsifal.”—The “Evening Post.” 


It has no more continuity or accumulative 
excitement than should decently belong to a 
series of such frescoes from out of a sweet, 
religious lifetime; but it has the fresco vast- 
ness and illumination.—The “Evening Sun.” 


OPERATE UPON HAMMERSTEIN 








Impresario, Ill with Diabetes, Under 


Knife at German Hospital 


Oscar Hammerstein was operated 
upon on Jan. 3 for diabetes at the Ger- 
man Hospital, New York City. Mr. 
Hammerstein is now in his seventieth 
year and has been under treatment for 
the past three years, but the present at- 
tack. which seized him on the evening of 
Dec. 31, is the first acute one he has had. 

Dr. Willy Meyer, who is Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s physician, reported him as being 
slightly better after the operation, but 
it is feared that another will have to be 
performed in order to insure perma- 
nent relief. However, there is a question 
whether Mr. Hammerstein’s age will 
permit this. 





An important engagement just booked 
for Merle. Alcock, the gifted American 
contralto, takes place on Jan. 22, when 
she will sing with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in the first performance in 
Boston of Mahler’s Second Symphony. 





VILLARD RESIGNS AS 
PHILHARMONIC HEAD 


“Accepted Presidency Only for 
- One Year’’—Denies Views 
On War Were Factor 


Oswald Garrison Villard, president of 
the Philharmonic Society of New York 
and proprietor of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, tendered his resignation to 
the board of directors of the society at 
its meeting on Jan. 2 to take effect Feb. 
1. Mr. Villard’s action was unexpected 
and it is said that the board has so far 
taken no action as to naming a successor. 
While Mr. Villard has made no definite 
statement of his reasons for resigning, 
it is thought that it was provoked by the 
expression of his views with regard to 


the war. He has served as the Philhar- 
monic’s president for the last year and 
a half. 

At a meeting of the National Arts 
Club last spring Mr. Villard was one 
of the speakers. His criticism of uni- 
versal military training was resented 
by Robert Underwood , Peacoat and by 
James W. Gerard, both of whom took 
exception to Mr. Villard’s alleged state- 
ment that the Russian Revolution proved 
the inefficiency of the military system. It 
has since been alleged that Mr. Villard 
is a “pacifist” and that his resignation 
was offered because he felt that this 
might be detrimental to the welfare of 
the society. 

Mr. Villard definitely denied this alle- 
gation. “When I accepted the presi- 
dency of the Philharmonic,” he said, “I 
took it against my own wishes and 
agreed to remain in office for one year. 
I have overstayed that time by six 
months and have decided to give up the 
office, feeling that I have done for the 
orchestra all that was in my power to 
accomplish.” 

Since the retirement from office of 
Andrew Carnegie, the society existed 
without a president until the election 
of Mr. Villard, 4 year ago last spring. 
During that period Richard Arnold, 
vice-president, had been acting presi- 
dent, but it was felt by members of the 
board that it would be advisable to have 
in office some one who had not already 
held office, and Mr. Villard accepted the 
post. 

The directors of the Philharmonic 
Society include, besides Mr. Villard and 
Mr. Arnold, Felix Leifels, Rudolf E. F. 
Flinsch, Henry E. Cooper, Arthur Cur- 
tiss James, F. W. Krafft, Thomas L. 
Leeming, Ludwig Manoly, Robert Alfred 
Shaw, Nelson S. Spencer, Clarence Mott 
Wooley and Mrs. William Jay. Mrs. 
Jay, the only woman member of the 
board at the present time, wrote an ar- 
ticle in a magazine last November, pro- 
testing against German music during 
the war. The article caused some com- 
ment at the time and also during the 
Boston Symphony controversy. 

Since the entry of the United States 
into the war, the society has been very 
active in behalf of the soldiers. The 





orchestra, under Josef Stransky, has 
given concerts at two of the training 
camps and several members of the or- 
chestra have entered the Federal serv- 
ice. The personnel at the present time 
is announced as being “100 per cent 
American.” 

Mr. Villard issued a statement on Sat- 
urday, Jan. 5, regarding his resignation, 
in which he declared that it is of no par- 
ticular importance who is at the head of 
this one-hundred-per-cent-American or- 
ganization. Mr. Villard’s statement 
reads: 

“While it is of no particular impor- 
tance who is president of the Philhar- 
monic Society, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the city that this splendid or- 
ganization, 100 per cent American, 
whose attitude since the beginning of the 
war has been entirely beyond criticism, 
should be safeguarded beyond question 
in its finances. While the year of my 
presidency happened to be the most suc- 
cessful financially in the orchestra’s his- 
tory, present war conditions have not 
made it possible for us to complete the 
new and much needed endowment fund, 
toward which we have promises of 
$115,000. 


“In this war of democracy we must not 
let so precious an institution as the Phil- 
harmonic, the oldest orchestra in Amer- 
ica and the third oldest in the world, go 
down. Indeed, present conditions ought 
to fire us toward the ideal of giving a 
number of concerts each winter in which 
the prices shall not be over fifty cents. 
The demand for twenty-five-cent and 
fifty-cent tickets at our concerts is always 
tremendous and cannot be met. Just as 
soon as the Philharmonic has the endow- 
ment it should have it can begin to meet 
this demand. I shall, of course, continue 
to work ardently for the development of 
the orchestra. even though it has seemed 
best to me to give up to some one else the 
work of the presidency, for which I have 
never had adequate time.” 


WILL GALLI-CURCI 
SING IN NEW YORK? 


Prima Donna and Campanini 
at Odds Over Her Request for 
a Much-Needed Rest 


Reports emanating from Chicago and 
published in two New York dailies on 
Monday indicated that Amelita Galli 
Curci, Campanini’s star soprano, had 
refused to appear in New York with 


the Chicago Opera Association during 
its four weeks’ season scheduled to be 
gin at the Lexington Opera House on 
Jan. 22. 

Mme. Galli-Curci has been one of th« 
mainstays of the Chicago Opera Com 
pany. Her appearances have been in 
evitable signals for crowded audience: 
and Maestro Campanini has taken ful 
advantage of her drawing power by hav 
ing her sing as often as could be ar 
ranged. 

The story which found its way int 
print, but for which there was no officia! 
verification, was to the effect that the 
singer was tired and hesitated to mak« 
her début in New York under the cir- 
cumstances. It appears that three weeks 
ago Mme. Galli-Curci asked Campanini 
for a release from her contract to sing 
in New York. The impresario is said 
to have agreed to the diva’s request wit! 
the provision that she continue to appear 
until the company closed its Chicago run 
to come to New York. Campanini now 
denies that he ever agreed to such a 
proposal, whereas Mme. Galli-Curci in 
sists that the matter was fully decided. 

Charles L. Wagner, who has charge 
of Mme. Galli-Curci’s concert appear- 
ances, said on Monday that several con- 
ferences were to be held during the 
week and that a definite announcement 
would be made later as to the outcome. 

“Mme. Galli-Curci has never broken a 
contract,” said Mr. Wagner, “and I do 
not believe that she will break her pres- 
ent contract. Illness will be the only pos. 
sible cause for her non-appearance.” 





ROSITA RENARD IN MEXICO 





Chilean Pianist Wins Praise in Series 
of Recital Appearances 


Mexico City, Mexico, Dec. 17.— 
Rosita Renard, the Chilean pianist, has 
been giving a series of piano recitals 
with artistic and financial success. As 
she was unknown here, her manage: 
thought it advisable to begin with a pri 
vate recital for the critics and the press 
She displayed admirable technique and 
her interpretations in this program were 
thoroughly satisfying. Particularly en- 
joyable were the Chopin numbers, 
notably the B Minor Sonata. | 

The programs in the three recitals 
given by Miss Renard contained the 
greatest names of piano literature, from 
Bach to Debussy, including Beethoven 
Liszt, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Brahms and 
Balakireff. 

She gave recitals also at Puebla and 
Guadalajara, two important cities out 
side the capital. As a farewell concert 
she is playing Grieg’s A Minor Concert: 
with the Orquesta Sinfonica Nacional 
which will give also some importan' 
numbers. E. G. 














Frances Nash Chosen as Soloist 
for Worcester County Festival 


| 
| 








| pe se NASH, American pianist, 
has been engaged to play the -Aac- 
Dowell D Minor Concerto with the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra at the Wor- 
cester County Musical Festival, next 
October. 

Miss Nash is now touring the Middle 


West and will appear later in the South 
ern cities. She will be heard again i! 
New York in early April. Her sprin: 
bookings include two orchestral appea! 
ances at festivals and she will play fiv 


additional orchestral engagements durin: 


her regular season. 











MABEL GARRISON 


endorses 


“VOICE FUNDAMENTALS”’ 
By HAROLD HURLBUT 


“I recommend Harold Hurlbut’s book on singing, as I 
have been working along exactly the same lines myself 
for two years, and my voice has improved tremendously.” | 


Signed, MABEL GARRISON 


J. FISCHER & BRO., Publishers, 
Astor Place, 


New York. 
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Finale of Act III of “Azora,” the New Opera by the American Composer, Henry Hadley, Produced by the Chicago Opera Association, in Chicago, on Dec. 26. 
Fitziu, in the Title Rdle, is Seen in the Foreground, to the Left of the Center 








Three Principals in the Production of 
Stevens, Who Wrote the Libretto; Cleofonte Campanini, General Director of 
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“Azora.” From Left to Right: David Cyrena Van Gordon as “Papantzin” and James Goddard as “Montezuma” in a 


Scene from the Chicago Opera Association’s Production of Henry Hadley’s 


the Chicago Opera Association, and Henry Hadley, the Composer New Opera, “Azora” 
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Scene from Act I of “Azora.” 


Anna Fitziu 


as “Azora” (Seated), James Goddard as “Montezuma” (Left, Standing), Frank Peiesch as “Caulk” (Right), Arthur Middleton 


as “Ramatzin” 
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ERB DEFINES MUSIC 
TEACHERS’ DUTY TO 
NATION AND WORLD 


[Continued from page 1] 





spontaneous utterance of the people who 
originally sang them, and are the fruit 
of the creative capacity of a whole and 
ingenuous people. They are not created 
by individual artists. They are inspired, 
so to speak, by the collective soul of a 
people, and give voice to their joys, 
sorrows and aspirations. The illustra- 
tions cited were “Zizi,” ‘““Aurerore Pre- 
dere,” “Luzette,’” “The Good God,” 
“Creole Candijo” and “Serenade.” 

Walter Goldstein also made a fine im- 
pression with his address on “The Nat- 
ural Harmony and Rhythmic Sense of 
the Negro.” Mr. Goldstein admitted he 
had some difficulty in making observa- 
tions of the primitive Negro in a large 
city like New Orleans. He said the 
experience had been something of a 
lark, and that he had run the gamut all 
the way from being the unexpected ora- 
tor at a Sunday service of the most aris- 
tocratic Negro congregation in the city 
to being ordered oft the public docks as 
a German spy with “incendiary” motives. 
He further declared that the unreliabil- 
ity or snyness of the folk whose music 
he had studied was responsible for their 
not being present to illustrate his con- 
clusions resuiting from his observations. 
‘‘he phonograph was resorted to and a 
few exceilent numbers furnished good 
exumiples of the best negro melody. 

Neilie Warner Price of New Orleans 
read a paper on “Le Spectacle De La 
Kkue St. Pierre,” in which she gave the 
history of the first opera house in the 
city. ‘he paper was highly interesting. 
Vid ordinances (from files of the city’s 
earliest papers) were read, proving that 
audiénces in the oid days were none too 
weli behaved, and restricting the pugna- 
cious proclivities of the people. At- 
tendants at the theater were even re- 
stricted from speaking ill of anyone be- 
cause it might provoke combat. 


Problem of the Music Teacher 


The meeting was opened by the presi- 
dent, J. Lawrence Erb. Mr. Erb had 


selected for his opening address, “The . 


probiem of the Music Teacher.” In the 
course of the address Mr. Erb declared 
le was quite safe in asserting that music 
teachers who are teaching privately or 
as members of the faculties of our pri- 
vate conservatories would gladly ex- 
change places in most cases with their 
brethren who are receiving fixed sal- 
aries as members of the faculty of some 
educational system, and “we have only 
begun to feel the hard times which are 
inevitable for the next few years. My 
prophecy is that the public schools will 
in ever increasing degree take up the 
study of music in all the phases as rap- 
idly as the demand and resources justify, 
and that the private tutor in music will 
in a comparatively short time occupy 
much the same position which he occu- 
pies in all other educational lines—as an 
emergency man for special cases.” 

The part of wisdom with the music 
teacher, he said, is to adjust himself as 
rapidly as possible to the point of view 
of the public school superintendent and 
the college president. He would learn 
to speak their language and think their 
thoughts, not necessarily that he may 
become like them, but at least that he 
and they may be able to understand each 
other and work together. “As an em- 
ployer of instructors for the University 
of Illinois School of Music, I find my 
greatest difficulty is to get teachers who 
know how to fit into an educational 
scheme, They are all, or nearly all, 
rank individualists. and cannot even see 
the wisdom of doing the things which 
justify and insure their bread and but- 
ter,” Mr. Erb declared. 

Florence Huberwald, president of the 
State Music Teachers’ Association, wel- 
comed the delegates. She said France 
had been the cradle of music and that 
Louisiana was doing its share to foster 
the art. T. W. C. Waldo, representing 
Mayor Behrman, recalled the ways of 
musicians in the past. He also told the 
visitors to see the city and impressed 
upon them the fact that the port here 
was the second greatest in the country. 
This and the Public Belt railroad and 
other utilities were enumerated and the 
practical and progressive side of the city 
was emphasized as well as the artistic 
proclivities of the people. 

A reception was given Thursday night 


in the Gold Room of the Grunewald 
Hotel for the delegates, when the votar- 
ists of harmony paid appreciative trib- 
ute to Mme. Eugenie Wehrman-Schaff- 
ner, Emmett Kennedy, J. J. McLoughlin, 
Harry Brunswick Loeb and other local 
artists. 

At the Friday morning session Dr. 
Giuseppe Ferrata read a paper on “A 
National Music Publishing House.” Dr. 
Ferrata was of the opinion the govern- 
ment should support a national opera 
house and a national publishing house 
that artists of real merit might have 
their works produced without the pres- 
ent embarrassment and difficulty of de- 
pending upon patrons. 


Singing Strengthens the State 


That community singing is the one 
great panacea for relieving the strain 
and stress of the war is the opinion of 
Professor R. G. McCutchan of Depauw 
University, Green Castle, Ind., who re- 
sponded to the request of the Indiana 
Divisions of the Council of National De- 
fense to inaugurate the singing which 
is expected to fortify the State. 

Professor McCutchan said the com- 
mittee of the State Council of Defense 
believed music would counteract depres- 
sion. None of the Committee was a 
musician and their faith in its power 
was not based upon love for it as pro- 
fessional musicians. The speaker said 
he had traveled weeks in Indiana visit- 
ing one or two counties a day, and that 
he had conducted singers from Poset 
country to South Bend. Even Terre 
Haute had a few thousand inhabitants 
Singing, which the speaker deemed re- 
markable. 

The community singing inaugurated 
by the National Council of Defense is 
the first to have the official backing of 
the government. It has had phenomenal 
success. The exponent of the move- 
ment believes people should be given 
songs to sing which they like and be 
taught what to like later, 

Professor McCutchan led the audience 
in singing “The Old Folks at Home,” 
“America” and other familiar songs. 

“The Acoustics of Buildings” proved 
an interesting subject as presented by 
Professor Floyd Rowe Watson of the 
University of Illinois. Professor Wat- 
son visualized his subject by pictures 
thrown on the screen and showed the 
scientific way in which noise is meas- 
ured with accuracy. 

If musicians saved musical programs 
and accounts of happenings in the mu- 
sical world the coming generations would 
not have to suffer the inconvenience and 
unsatisfactory results experienced by 
musicians of to-day who undertake re- 
search work. Libraries in. every com- 
munity should make a special ‘effort. to 
compile newspaper clippings and_ac- 
counts of interest to musicians and 
should preserve data pertaining to mu- 
Sicilians themselves which might be satis- 
factory to their biographers. 

“The Adventure of an Amateur His- 
torian,” by Harold Milligan of New 


York City, evoked the statement that’ 


future posterity must not suffer the 
pangs in their research work that is 
experienced to-day. Mr. Milligan had 
been on a still hunt for facts of Stephen 
C. Foster’s life, but the author of “My 
Old Kentucky Home” and other favor- 
ites had been most unsatisfactory as a 
subject for research, although travel, 
time and painstaking effort had been ex- 
pended in trying to establish facts or 
verify tradition pertaining to Foster 
as an artist or as a man. 

“Appreciation as an Aid in Public 
School Music” was the topic of an ad- 
dress given by Charles H. Farnsworth, 
Teachers College, New York, and a 
lively discussion followed, in which con- 
tradictory opinions were expressed good 
naturedly by many of the delegates. 
Whether a knowledge of the technique 
of music aided one’s appreciation became 
a mooted question. While some argued 
that knowledge begot understanding and 
then appreciation, others affirmed that a 
rose would be as much appreciated by 
one ignorant of botany as by a botanist. 
Max Schoen, East Tennessee State 
Normal School, Johnson, Tenn., held to 
the belief that knowledge of the art was 
essential to best appreciation. 

I'rank Ripley of Boston, who spoke on 
“Tlow to Promote Musical Appreciation 
Without Technical Work,” believed that 
ear-training by means of dictation for 
oral and for written practice formed a 
development in the work, and that a 
broad general musical knowledge spread 
among our people through the public 
schools will serve to make artists bet- 
ter appreciated and make the life of the 
professional musician not only remuner- 
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ative, but more enjoyable and influential. 

A large part of the discussion at the 
business session Friday morning was 
on the establishment of a national con- 
servatory of music, a bill providing for 
which was recently introduced into Con- 
gress. The delegates, however, failed 
to take any action. 

The election of men to serve on the 
executive committee of the national asso- 
ciation and the appointment or an- 
nouncement of the nominating commit- 
tee were other matters claiming the at- 
tention of the delegates on Friday. The 
executive committee was composed of 
Waldo S. Pratt of Hartford, Conn.; Pro- 
fessor R. G. McCutchan of Indiana and 
Charles S. Seegar, Jr., of Berkeley, Cal. 
‘These were nominated by a committee 
composed of M. I. Swarthout of Milliken 
Conservatory, Decatur, Ill.; Leo R. 
Lewis, Tufts College, and Elias Bredin, 
Kureka College, Ill. 

An automobile ride was enjoyed Fri- 
day afternoon, when several hostesses 
offered their cars for a sightseeing trip. 
The principal boulevards of the city, the 
sea wall and other attractions at West 
End were included in the route. 

Saturday proved a busy day for the 
delegates, business matters sharing at- 
tention with excellent papers and enter- 
taining and instructive discussion per- 
taining to many phases of music as an 
art and a profession. 

J. Lawrence Erb, who has served the 
national body as presiding officer for 
three consecutive years, made a plea for 
a greater number of life members of 
the national association and for stronger 
support from the State. His expressions 
were speedily embodied in a resolution 
and adopted as the policy of the organ- 
ization. A closer alignment of the State 
bodies with the national association 
would be mutually profitable, according 
to the speakers. 


St. Louis Next Meeting Place 


Six counselors were elected during the 
convention and these, with the executive 
committee, will elect the officers of the 
national association according to the 
rules of the organization. The six elected 
were Charles H. Farnsworth, New York 
City; George C. Gow, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. (re-elected); Kate C. Chittenden, 
New York City; T. L. Manchester, 
Georgetown, Tex.; Ernest R. Kroeger, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Charles N. Boyd. St. 
Louis was agreed upon as the place 
for holding the next annual convention. 

Resolutions were offered at the clos- 
ing session as follows: 


“The National Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in its thirty-ninth annual meet- 
ing, in the beautiful and _ historic 
city of New Orleans, comes to the end 
of its sessions with a deep sense of grat- 
itude for the many kindnesses and cour- 
tesies extended to its members during 
the convention. 

“Particularly grateful is it to J. Law- 
rence Erb, who, as president for the 
thir@ consecutive year, has so success- 
fully planned and directed the work of 
the organization; to the chairman of the 
several standing committees for the ex- 
cellent and profitable program carried 
out; to Messrs. Waldo Pratt and Charles 
N. Boyd, for their untiring efforts as 
treasurer and secretary respectively, in 
the furtherance of the interests of the 
association, and to Leon Ryder Maxwell, 
vice-president of the association, who as 
chairman of the local committee on ar- 
rangements, is so largely responsible for 
the splendid hospitality extended to us. 

“The association is also appreciative 
of the assistance given by the New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce, the New 
Orleans Music Teachers’ Association, the 
Philharmonic Society of New Orleans, 
the Cirele Lyrique, the Polyhymnia Cir- 
cle, the Schumann Choral Club and the 
Saturday Music Circle. It is also grate- 
ful especially to Mrs. Helen Pitkin 
Schertz for the opportunity given the 
association to enjoy the beauties and 
historic charms of this delightful South- 
ern city and to Mrs. R: W. Salter, who 
arranged the auto ride; to the Times- 
Picayune, the New Orleans Daily States 
und the New Orleans /tem for the pub- 
licity given the different sessions; to the 
L..Grunewald Company and the Dugan 
Piano Company for the use of pianos and 
music, and to the management of the 
Grunewald Hotel for the several rooms 
used by the association in- its meeting 
as well as for the many other courtesies 
extended. 

“Dinald M. Swarthout;. Millikin Uni- 
versity, chairman; Osborne McConathy, 








Piano Recital at Princess Theatre 


Northwestern University, Evanston, II] 
Charles C. Washburn, Ward-Benne: 
College, Nashville.” 

A banquet at Antonine’s proved 
happy finale to the three-days’ conven 
tion. DAvip B. FISCHER. 





Mme. Namara Gives Reception 


Mme. Namara, the lyric soprano (wife 
of Guy Bolton, the playwright) gave a 
reception and buffet supper party at her 
home in New York on Saturday evening, 
Jan. 5. 

Among those present were: Mr. and 
Mrs. R. E. Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. No- 
ble McConnell, Mrs. Leopold Godowsky 
and the Misses Vanita and Dagmar Go. 
dowsky, Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Ganz, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leonard Liebling, Mme. Alys 
Larreyne, Mme. Ganna Walska, Mr. and 
Mrs. Berthold Neuer, Mr. and Mrs. Sig- 
mund Spaeth, Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Sandby, Lucile Orrell, Mrs. Bennett, 
Pitts Sanborn, Mme. Von Niessen-Stone 
Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Einstein, the Misses 
Lulu and Minnie Breid, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. W. Johnston, Mr. Emil Polak, Gor- 
don Kellogg, Josephine Vila, Beverley 
Sitgreaves and others. 





Mme. Laura Morrill Gives Musicale 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill gave one of 
her attractive Sunday afternoon “at 
homes” on Jan. 6. Miss Emily Coyle, so- 
prano; Mrs. Grace Nott, soprano, and 
Mrs. Jessie Pamplin, contralto, gave the 
program. 





Marie Stapleton- Murray, soprano; 
Mabel Beddoe, contralto, and Lewis 
James, tenor, have been booked by their 
manager, Annie Friedberg, to give the 
entire program at the artists’ recital of 
the Rubinstein Club in Washington, D. 
C., under the direction of Mrs. A. M. 
Blair, on Jan. 30. 
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AMERICAN DEBUT OF 
MAX 
ROSEN 
PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 
Saturday Evening 


Jan. 12—8.30 P.M. 


Mr. Rosen Will Appear TWICE on 
Program Playing 


ML 


Goldmark Concerte with Orchestra 

Nocturne, E minor - Chopin-Auer 

Caprice No. 24 - - Paganini-Auer 
Richard Epstein at the Piano 


oe 


Exclusive Management 


HAENSEL & JONES 
33 West 42d Street New York 


Steinway Piano Used 
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Aeolian Hall, Wednesday Afternoon 
January 16th, at 3 O’clock 


OLIVER DENTON 


The Respected American Pianist 


Tickets 75c. to $2.00. Boxes $15. 
Management: Daniel Maver, Times Bldg. Bryant 66‘ 
Steinway Piano 


: MARIUCTI 


PIANO RECITAL 


Sunday Afternoon 
January 20 
at 3 


Princess Theatre 
New York 











BNABE PIANO USED 


104 W. 39th St., 
N. Y. C. 


JULIUS KOEHL 


SUNDAY EVENING, JAN. 20, 1918 


Seats at Box Office 


Kranich & Bach Piano Used 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The presentation, at the Metropolitan, 

Franz Liszt’s oratorio of “Saint Eliza- 
beth,” in opera form, last Thursday 
night, was an event long to be remem- 
bered by those who love the poetic, and 
above all, the spiritual. As for those 
who, because a work is called “opera’”’ 
or is given in an opera house, therefore 
demand “action,” the movement of large 
choral bodies, plenty of melody, arias 
and duos for the principal artists, they 
naturally could not get much satisfac- 


tion. And this feeling undoubtedly col- 
ored certain of the critical reviews, 
which, were—in the main—highly fa- 
vorable. 


The work was well received by a large, 
though not over-crowded house, two- 
thirds of which, especially those near the 
various entrances, sat with their over 
coats and furs on, to escape the wintry 
blasts, for it was a bitter cold night. 
The opera house has always been cele- 
brated for two things—its bad ventila- 
tion and its drafts, so that, as I believe 
| have told you once before, the doctors 
rely upon it to produce just so many 
patients each season. 

During the intermission the attention 
of the audience riveted upon a lady of 
magnificent proportions, very decolletée, 
in a marvelous creation of blue, who sat 
in a prominent position in one of the 
stockholders’ boxes, fanning herself. It 
seamed to those who were shivering as 
if she was trying to add insult to injury. 

How the lightly costumed ballet fared 
on the stage in the zero weather can 


scarcely be imagined, even though their * 


opportunities for movement were re- 
tricted to the first tableau. 

Under such trying conditions it is 
wonderful that the work went as well 
as it did. It certainly argused profound 
interest and the applause that greeted 
the principals when they came before 
the curtain was hearty and generous. 
\rtistically, scenically, so far as costumes 

ere concerned, and particularly in the 

e performance given by the princi- 
pals, it-will remain in my memory as a 
bright spot in the career of the Metro- 
politan, along with Gatti’s presentation 
of “L’Amore dei Tre Re” and “Orfeo ed 
Kuridice.” 

One thing was demonstrated abso- 
utely, namely that English is a singa- 
ble language and that we have singers 
who can sing it and whose diction is suf- 
ficiently good to make what they sing 
clearly understood. 

Florence Easton came squarely into 
her own in the title réle. That, I think, 
was generally acknowledged by the audi- 
ence as well as by the press. No one who 
saw her in a light comedy réle in the 
Mozart opera at the Lyceum Theater 
last spring would have believed that she 
could give a presentation of so radically 
different a character as that of Saint 
Klizabeth, give it with so much grace, 
sO much charm, so much reverence, and 
with such an all-appealing human touch 
as completely disarmed criticism. 

Measured by the standards of the Met 
ropolitan, her voice is not what one would 
call a great one, but it is very musical 
She sings always true to pitch. She 
Phrases well. And above all. she never 
tries to force her voice. In other words. 
she is a singer as well as an artist, and 
I am glad to say has not been spoiled by 
her long stay in Germany. 

She was greatly aided by her costumes, 


particularly in the last act, where she 
appears in the forest, with the blue sky 
and the stars shining in the distance. 
The man who conceived this effect of the 
bright colors of her dress against the 
dull gray-green backing with the star- 
lit sky, presented a picture such as is 
rarely seen, even at the Metropolitan. 

Clarence Whitehill as the Crusader was 
manly and dignified. He sang well, with 
that splendid virility which distinguishes 
him. It seemed to me at times as if the 
music was a little high for his voice. 
However, he gave a notable performance, 
and again justified the claims of those 
who have insisted all along that he pe- 
longs in the first rank of operatic and 
concert singers. 

Mme. Matzenauer, who was enforced to 
silence in the first tableaus, was most im- 
pressive in the third as the scolding 
mother-in-law who drives poor Saint 
Elizabeth out when the death of her hus- 
band, the Crusader, becomes known. She 
rose to a height of dramatic and vocal 
interpretation that carried all before it. 
This splendid artist may be always relied 
upon to give you a most forceful and sin- 
cere interpretation of any rdéle that she 
assumes. 

The others in the cast, Schlegel, Leon 
or Ruysdael, all acquitted themselves 
well. 

Just a word about Bodanzky, who is 
credited with having fixed up the oratorio 
so that it could be presented as an opera. 
This conductor appeals to me more and 
more. He brought out all there was in 
the music and did so with a musicianly 
appreciation and understanding which 
won me all the more, as he accompanies 
his work with a certain personal reticence 
and modesty. He does not assume the 
position that some of the conductors in 
the past, especially, have done, of being 
superior to all the music that was ever 
written. He takes the position of an in- 
terpreter who loves his work, appreciates 
it, but does not consider himself above 
it. 

One episode of the performance gave 
heart to those who, like myself, are so 
sick and tired of the leather-lunged, 
blacksmith-handed claque that  tney 
would like to take the whole crew 
(mostly hired by the night, I suppose) 
out and send them home to fight the Bol- 
sheviki. 

It came at the beginning of the last 
tableau, when the curtain went up on 
a scene that was so artistic, so beautiful, 
that the audience sat in a condition of 
awed and hushed surprise. For you 
know, there are times when people, also 
audiences, express the highest degree of 
approval by silence. Did you ever think 
of that? Now just at the moment, when 
we all were really enjoying the picture 
to the full, before Saint Elizabeth came 
on, the claque in a raucous way started 
to boost, to applaud. A sudden angry 
hiss from all parts of the house silenced 
it. . 

This will be the only way that we shall 
ever get rid of the claque, for it seems 
to be beyond either the wish or the power 
of the management to do so, namely, 
when the audience will again and again 
express its disapproval, its disgust, per- 
haps then the management, backed by 
popular opinion, will undertake to re- 
move an abuse which may have its vogue 
in Europe, but is not to be tolerated in 
this country—certainly not in the man- 
ner in which it is administered here. 

You may notice that I have not said 
much about the music of “Saint Eliza- 
beth.” I would like to hear it several 
times before I give an opinion. I am 
one of those who do not worship names, 
as so many do, and who fall down before 
anything and everything written by a 
composer, especially if the composer is 
renowned and—dead! 

To me much of the work seemed unin- 
spired, as if it were groping for effects 
that never came. And I am all the more 
impressed with this view because so many 
people said that it went better as opera 
than as oratorio. Now what does that 
mean, if it means anything? Namely, 
that it needed the costumes, the scenery, 
even the slight plot in action, to make it 
tell, and that without these accessories it 
did not go as well. 

However, one thing is certain. With 
each successive production of new works 
and revivals, the Metropolitan is reach- 
ing a higher artistic standard than ever 
before. I doubt if any opera house in 
Europe, even before the war, could give 
such productions as Signor Gatti and 
his forces are giving us. 

* * 


In my last letter a slip of the pen 
caused me to refer to Mme. Alda’s per- 
formance in “Boris,” when I should, of 
course, have said “Prince Igor,” as she 
has not sung in “Boris.” 

The incident I referred to was where 
she had worked up to a fine climax, which 
was suddenly interrupted by the applause 
of the claque. 
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Léon Rothier—a Soldier of France—Basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company 





I'riends of Mme. Alda think that this 
might suggest to your readers that she 
is one of the patrons of the claque, 
whereas they say that she is one of those 
who have never paid the claque a cent. 

It is but just to the lady to say that 
I had no intention of even suggesting 
that she paid tribute. No doubt the 
claque realizes the importance of sup- 
porting her on account of her present 
commanding position at the Opera House, 
even without the remotest chance of a 
fee for their labors. 

However, the particular point | wanted 
to make, was that the claque is not 
merely objectionable when it leads ap- 
plause, even at the right moment, or 
when it continues applause to a most 
distasteful extent, but that it positively 
interferes with some of the best effects 
of the artists by breaking in at the wrong 
time, prematurely. And on that point 
I do not think there will be any difference 
of opinion between myself and Mme. 
Alda. 


* * + 


The resignation of Oswald G. Villard, 
the proprietor of the New York Evening 


Post, from the presidency of the Phil- » 


harmonic Society has created quite a stir 
in newspaper, as well as musical circles. 
It is reported that Mr. Villard became 
aware chat his well-known pacifist views, 
as well as his declaration that art should 
know no animosities, especially toward 
the compositions of the wreat masters 
who have passed from us, had given 
serious umbrage to some of the directors 
of the Philharmonic and to a number of 
subscribers. Then, too, it was said that 
Mr. Villard felt that the attack made by 
Mr. Aldrich, of the New York Times, 
on the Philharmonic last season, was 
prompted, in a measure, by the age-long 
antagonism between the two papers. 
Now Mr. Villard is a very honorable 
man. He is broadminded, hnt has also 
some strong views, which, it may be said, 


are shared by a good many intelligent 
people. There is no question that when 
he felt that his continued occupation of 
the presidency of the Philharmonic might 
be a bar to its continued sucess, he did 
the only thing that he could do, and that 
was to resign. This he could do witn 
good grace, inasmuch as he only con- 
sented to act as president for a year, 
and, indeed, he has overstayed his time. 
It is understood that he took up the 
presidency particularly for the purpose 
of aiding the Philharmonic in increasing 
its foundation fund, and adding to the 
million that the late Mr. Pulitzer, of the 
New York World, had given it. While 
some considerable subscriptions were re- 
ceived, notably $100,000 from Arthur 
Curtiss James, and $10,000 from George 
I’, Baker, the fund has not grown as was 
expected, though the last season was tne 
best financially in the history of the Phil- 
harmonic. 

If the fund has not grown as rapidlv 
as was hoped it is simpl*because of the 
times, the many calls that are made upon 
everybody who has a dollar, and further- 
more, because a good many people think 
that the Philharmonic, if it could get 
along as it has done in past years, can 
do so pretty safely now, especially as the 
Pulitzer bequest must have given it con- 
siderable help. 

Those who think thus do not, however, 
realize that the Philharmonic has been 
kept on its feet principally through the 
devoted work of a number of women, 
who have each year gone out and scraped 
together the money to meet the deficit. 
Even when a house is sold out the So- 
ciety has to face a deficit and conse- 
quently it needs a fund, the interest of 
which will provide for this deficit. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Flag- 
ler the Symphony Society already has 
such a fund. The time will no doubt 
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come when the Philharmonic will be in 
the same independent financial position, 
especially as it is anxious to have a home 
of its own to which it is surely entitled 
by its long years of service in the cause 
of music in this city. It is also anxious, 
as Mr. Villard has stated, to give some 
extra concerts at popular prices. 
ok ok * 


So Chase, now with the New York 
Times, and formerly of the New York 
Evening Sun, where he had made a repu- 
tation by his bright and clever writing, 
will do the principal musical reviewing 
for the Times this season, as I see Rich- 
ard Aldrich, who has been for many years 
the principal musical critic of the Times, 
has tendered his services to the govern- 
ment, and is now in Washington prepar- 
ing for a position which may probably be 
connected with the Censorship Bureau. 
_ Aldrich was always looked upon as an 

able, conscientious critic, sincerely de- 
sirous to be fair. He fit in particularly 
with the Times organization, which strug- 
gles to be “safe and sane” under all con- 
ditions. He never had the influence with 
the general musical public that Krehbiel, 
Henderson and Finck had, for the reason 
that his writing was apt to be dry and 
pedantic, and also because he seemed 
always restrained by a certain conserva- 
tism, so that when you had read a column 
of his writing you had no very definite 
opinion to go by. Perhaps he had none 
himself. 

For these reasons, when Mr. Aldrich 
suddenly broke out with his attack on 
Stransky and the Philharmonic last sea- 
son, the surprise was all the greater. It 
was so radically different from his pre- 
vious course, different from his known 
character. 

Some years ago Aldrich, you know, 
married a woman of high social standing, 
who is very wealthy, so that he was ab- 
solutely independent of his newspaper 
work. Those who know him intimately 
speak of him in high terms. 

At any rate, it can be said of Mr. Ald- 
rich in justice, whether he returns to his 
position later on or not, when peace is 
declared, that he lent a dignity, as well 
as a certain reliability, to all he wrote, 
that caused him to be highly respected, 
though at the same time, as I said, he 
lacked the illuminating power that his 
confreres on the other dailies possess. 

. = 3s 


William J. Henderson, in the Sun of 
last Sunday, gives voice to a doleful la- 
ment over Aldrich’s passing out, even 
temporarily, from his position. You know 
Henderson has been given over to “la- 
mentations” a good deal this season. 

Says Henderson: 

“There are some indications that the 
newspaper which Mr. Aldrich served with 
so much distinction will materially alter 
its policy with regard to musical com- 
ment.” 

Personally, I hope that this will be the 
case, that the Times will alter its atti- 
tude and makes its musical comment a 
little more interesting, more vital, and 
therefore having a greater appeal. Some 
time ago I took the pains to make some 
careful investigations with regard to 
the musical criticism of the daily papers. 
I found, to my surprise, that it is not 
read as much as some people think, ex- 
cept by those directly interested in the 
work of artists from a business point of 
view. Of all the daily paper critics, [ 
found Mr. Aldrich’s articles the last on 
the list when it came to those who ad- 
mittedly read musical criticism. 

If the change in the Times is on the 
lines of the article in last Sunday’s issue, 
on the career of young Max Rosen, who 
will make his début with the Philhar- 
monic on Saturday, all I can say is that 
the readers of the paper will hail the 
change with satisfaction. I do not know 
who wrote that article, but I do know 
that it is one of the most interesting and 
appealing stories that I have read in a 
long time, and it is a story that could 
easily have been overdone and have 
slopped over into the banal. 

If the Times can give us a little more 
of that kind of writing in its musical 
columns it will go far to lift the depart- 
ment out of the dry rut into which it has 
fallen for years past, even though it may 
lose a reader in the person of Mr. William 
J. Henderson of the New York Sun. 


* * * 


The announcement that Marcus Mayer, 
a popular manager and particularly 
known a generation ago, in connection 
with Henry E. Abbey in the management 
of the Metropolitan, of various theaters 
and great stars, had been stricken with 
hemorrhage of the brain, will be sad 
news to the old timers. 


For many years Mayer’s connection 
with musical and dramatic affairs gave 
him a large acquaintance among news- 
paper men, singers, actors, piano men, to 
all of whom he was known as a man of 
genial nature and wonderful tact. He 
also had the faculty of making other 
people do what he wanted. Some call it 
the ability to make friends. 

As a representative of the great firm 
of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, he managed 
a tour for Sarah Bernhardt; also a tour 
for Mme. Patti. At one time he also was 
with Edmund Booth, and it was he who 
managed the first American tour of 
Lillie Langtry, the celebrated beauty, 
who, by the bye, was to have made her 
début in New York at the old Park 
Theater on Broadway, but on that very 
night it burned down. A clothing store 
now occupies the site of the old House. 
Later, too, Mayer managed Christine 
Nillson and for a season was acting man- 
ager for Henry Irving. 

When Abbey was the manager at the 
Metropolitan, Mayer was his right-hand 
man. There is one story connected with 
the old régime at the Metropolitan in 
which Mayer played a part, that may in- 
terest you. 

I happened to have come to Abbey’s 
offices on Broadway early in the morning. 
Abbey, who had been a jeweler in Akron, 
Ohio, had gotten into theatricals by be- 
ing the first manager of Lotta, the sing- 
ing soubrette of great reputation at the 
time, who made a fortune. At one time 
she owned the Park Theater in Boston. 
Through various successful enterprises 
he finally landed, as you know, as man- 
ager of the Metropolitan, in connection 
with Maurice Grau and John Schoeffel, 
the manager of the Park Theater in 
Boston. 

During my visit with Abbey, Mayer 
came in with a cablegram from Europe. 
It was from a certain distinguished 
prima donna, who informed Abbey that 
she had read the contract he sent and re- 
fused to come. Abbey laconically handed 
the cablegram to Mayer and told him to 
cable the lady, “All right! Don’t come!” 
while he went to breakfast. 

Later in the day I happened to be in 
Abbey’s office again, when a further 
cablegram came, announcing that the 
lady had re-read the contract and would 


come. Said I to Mayer: 
“Did you answer the first cablegram?” 
Said Mayer: “Why no. I never do, 


nor does Abbey. We never answer these 
things except after the lapse of a few 
days or a week, so as to give the people 
time to think over what they have done. 
In most cases it is not necessary to an- 
swer such cablegrams.” 

Which gives you an idea of how oper- 
atic affairs used to be managed in the 
olden days. It was a beautiful, happy- 
go-lucky, never-say-die kind of a method. 
Reminds me of the Indian who, when he 
had a fever, built himself a kind of 
rough Turkish bath by sitting over a 
hole in which a fire was burning, and 
then when he was well cooked, jumping 
into the ice-cold river. Sometimes he 
came out and sometimes he didn’t. And 
so it was with the opera management of 
that day. Sometimes it came out, and 
sametimes it didn’t! 

K >” * 


There seems to be considerable doubt, 
according to press reports, as to whether 
Mme. Galli-Curci will appear during the 
season of opera to be given by Cleofonte 
Campanini’s Chicago Opera Company, in 
New York. Some say that a hidden in- 
fluence, accredited to the Metropolitan, 
of course, is being exerted to keep her out 
of New York until she can appear with 
the Metropolitan. 

The lady, you know, has two contracts, 
one with Cleofonte Campanini, the man- 
ager of the Chicago Opera Co., and the 
other with Mr. Wagner, well-known man- 
ager of John McCormack and other art- 
ists, who has engaged her for a series 
of concerts. 

My own judgment in the matter is 
that no hidden influence is being exerted, 
and that it is simply a case of a very 
sincere and conscientious artist—for that 
is what Mme. Galli-Curci is—who rea- 
lizes, as do her friends, that her début 
in New York would, after all that has 
been written and said about her, have a 
tremendous effect either in enhancing or 
in adversely affecting her wonderful 
vogue. Naturally, therefore, she is most 
anxious that, when she does appear in 
New York, she shall be at her best, and 
as she has let it be known quite frankly, 
she has been working very hard of late, 
not merely singing a great deal, but sing- 
ing under all the disadvantages and 
strain of constant travel. How many peo- 
ple realize what it is for a prima donna 
to sing in an opera or concert, and di- 
rectly after that to get on a night train, 
travel for many hours, and after a poor 
night’s rest reach another city, have 
barely time to get a little refreshment 
before she is called upon to sing at a 


concert or in an opera, and do this, per- 
haps, three or four times a week? 

While, therefore, I believe that Mme. 
Galli-Curci is in good physical condition, 
as far as that goes, I think it is very 
likely that she does not feel that she can 
do herself justice if she comes to New 
York and appears during the Campanini 
season. And in case she should not ap- 
pear, I think you will find that that, and 
no secret influence, is the real reason 
for her failure to make good. And I 
say this because I believe that she is 
more than anxious to be loyal to her 
manager Campanini, who was really the 
first to give her the opportunity which 
has since made her famous. 

Anyhow, John Brown, former control- 
ler at the Metropolitan, who is local 
manager for Campanini, says: “It is 
my opinion that Madame Galli-Curci will 
sing as advertised!” 

* * * 


People tell me that Mary Garden does 
not show to particular advantage in the 
film version of “Thais,” which is now 
being presented at a number of movie 
houses. Others, at the same time, in- 
form me (for I have not seen the per- 
formance myself) that Geraldine I‘ar- 
rar gave a really extraordinary, forceful 
performance of “Thais” at the Metro- 
politan last Saturday, though a number 
seem to think that she has not been in 
the best voice lately. Anyway, La Ger- 
aldine made a sensation with one of her 
costumes, which a lady described as con- 
sisting of a diaphanous skirt and some 
jewelry! That cynic Henderson of the 
Sun said “the jewels were essentially 
located.” 

The matter has particular interest for 
the reason that it has long been a point 
of discussion among music lovers, critics 
and others as to what would be the in- 
fluence upon some of our great artists 
who have gone into the movies. Would 
it improve their presentations, or would 
it have an adverse influence? 

So far as Mme. Farrar is concerned, 
I think her experience in the movies un- 
questionably helped her a great deal. 
It brought out the wonderful dramatic 
talent which she unquestionably pos- 
sesses, gave her greater scope. At the 
same time, it must be admitted, both with 
her and Mary Garden, that where the 
influence of the movies is to be revealed 
is in the unquestioned tendency to pose, 
so as to emphasize positions and situa- 
tions where, on the dramatic or operatic 


stage, that is provided by the wor 
spoken or sung. 

Apropos of Mary Garden in the movi 
let me recite some of her experienc: 
which will show you that while it is 
fine thing for an audience to look upon 
splendid movie production, few hay 
any idea of the amount of work involve 
and the strenuous conditions under whi 
the work is done. 

While they were making the film pro 
duction of “Thais” during the very col. 
weather, when the great scene occu: 
where Thais is borne along on her litte) 
in very light clothing, and everythin; 
had gone off well, at the last moment 
when ae came to look over the photo 
graphs, they found that the whole busi 
ness had to be done all over again and th. 
three or four hundred of the populac: 
imported from the East Side once mor 
because one of the East Siders, in a m 
ment of forgetfulness, had put his de 
lapidated pot hat on the head of a god 
It is said that even under this tryin; 
condition “Our Mary” kept her tempe: 
but later on, when she throws the litt}. 
god Eros into the fire it jumped back 
so that she had to go through that situa 
tion again, in that costume, human na 
ture could stand it no longer and sh: 
gave vent to the bad word. 

$ ¢ *% 


Music! 

There is a music sweeter than any 
thing Beethoven, or Brahms, or Schubert 
or Schumann, or Wagner, or Debussy, o: 
Mascagni, or Verdi, ever wrote. Ani 
that is when you are lying on a sick bed 
and the temperature of your house i: 
below zero, you hear the scraping o! 
shovels by the members of your family) 
which tell you that Burns Bros., the great 
powers, have had pity on you and have 
sent you over from Jersey, through a 
blizzard, a few tons of coal, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Spokane Symphony Orchestra Wel 
comed in Brilliant Concert 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 5.—The De 
cember concert by the Spokane Sym 
phony Orchestra at the Auditorium was 
even more successful than the previous 
concert. The program included “Robes 
pierre,” Litolff; “Scotch Symphony,’ 
Mendelssohn; the third movement of the 
“Nut Cracker Suite,” Tschaikowsky, and 
the “Epafia” of Chabrier. M. S. 
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below. 
AMERICAN: 


Honors went to Maria Condé, a 
débutante, who quite took the pub- 
lic by surprise when she soared 
aloft into tonal altitudes beyond 
the normal range of coloratura so- 
pranos. Hers is a voice of exceed- 
ingly light texture, but of fine qual- 
ity throughout and of peculiarly 
clarid resonance even in its loftiest 
reaches. In the “Ah, non guinge’”’ 
aria from Bellini’s ‘‘Sonnambula,”’ 
as also later in the ‘‘Bell Song’’ from 
“Lakmé,” the youthful American 
singer and poetess emitted several 
long drawn-out naturals above high 
C which, despite the gossamer tex- 
ture of the tone, had distinct musi- 
cal value and vibrancy. In the 
“Caro Nome” aria from “Rigo- 
letto” she even took a sky-scraping 
F sharp. There were evidences in 


BROOKLYN STANDARD UNION: 


Condé made her début. 





MARIA CONDE 


Non Guinge” from ‘La Sonnambula’’ with correctness of style not often 
combined with a voice so young and fresh, and finishing with a top note, 
G above high C, that brought a quick ovation. 
in an encore, “Love has Wings,” and these upper tones, always of musical 
quality, were won without sacrifice, as usually happens, of a true even scale 


A new soprano with a phenomenal, almost a freak upper register, Maria 
Miss Condé has a remarkably clear, 
with fine technique, and really a wonderful upper voice. 





L 





NEW SOPRANO OF THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CO. WINS AN OVATION 


AT HER DEBUT 
— 
(SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT 
DEC. 30, 1917) 
— 


NEW YORK TIMES: 


Maria Condé, a newcomer to the 
Metropolitan stage, made her début as 
a coloratura soprano, singing the ‘‘Ah, 


She again soared to high E 


her singing, moreover, of decided 
musical sensibility and intelligence. 
Her future is indeed a bright one. 


EVENING SUN: 


Miss Maria Condé was encored. 
She has a voice of appealing quality 
and won an ovation by success- 
fully finishing with G above high 
€ and by mastering high E in the 











encore, “Love has Wings.” 
HERALD: 

A talented young American 
coloratura soprano, Miss Maria 


Condé, who is to be heard later in 
opera, sang for the first time here. 
Without an orchestra rehearsal she 
sang ‘“‘Ah,*non guinge’’ from ‘La 
Sonnambula” and the Bell Song 
from “Lakmé,’’ She has a beauti- 
ful fresh voice and displayed skill 
in coloratura singing. 


high voice, 
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GREAT CONVENTION OF EDUCATORS AT JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Notable Addresses by Prominent Men, Including the Governor of Pennsylvania—Music a Strong Fea- 
ture—-Editor of “Musical America’ Gets Generous Reception—His Address Provokes Hearty 
Endorsement and a Standing Vote of Thanks—Guest of the Rotary Club 























OHNSTOWN, PA., Dec. 29.—The 

largest, most influential, instructive 
and indeed enthusiastic meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion, and which lasted from Dec. 26 to the 
29th, inclusive, celebrating the 68th meet- 
ing of the organization, which has over 
12,000 members, has just closed here in a 
blaze of glory. . 

Among the notables who attended and 
made addresses were: Governor Martin 
G. Brumbaugh, of Pennsylvania; Chees- 
man A. Herrick, president of Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia; C. A. Prosser, general 
director for the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education; L. H. Dennis, Pennsyl- 
vania Director of Agricultural Education; 

’. R. Dooley, manager of the educational 
department of the Westinghouse Electri- 
cal and Manufacturing Company; William 
McAndrew, associate superintendent of 
schools of New York City; Rev. John Mc- 
Dowell, pastor of the Brown Memorial 
Presbyterian Church of Baltimore; Rev. 
Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn; Prof. Andrew 
IF. West, dean of the Graduate School of 
Princeton University; Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer, State superintendent for public in- 
struction for Pennsylvania; J. Geo. Becht, 
secretary Pennsylvania State Board of 
Education; Supervisor of Music C. F. Ho- 
ban, of Dunmore; Edward J. Tobin, of 
Chicago; Prof. Stanlev A. Zweibel, direc- 
tor of co-operate education of Bethlehem; 
Prof. C. V. Rabertson, of the University 
of Pittsburgh; W. S. Herzog, of the Cali- 
fornia Normal School; Prof. F. R. Graves, 
of the University of Pennsylvania; Prof. 
W. G. Chambers, of the University of 
Pittsburgh; Wm. A. Stecher, director of 
the physical education of the public 
schools of Philadelphia; Dr. William Bur- 


dick, president of the American Physical 
Association of Baltimore; J. H. Saul, 
Pittsburgh, chairman of the Board of 
Control; Ira Nelson Hollis, president of 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute and 
}resident of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; Dean Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; Dr. Norman Henry, Peabody High 
School, of Pittsburgh; Dr. B. L. Kuhl- 
man, University of Pittsburgh; Dr. W. 


D. Lewis, principal of the William Penn ™ 


High School, of Philadelphia; Prof. E. B. 
de Saulze, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; C. D. Koch, High School Inspector 
of the State of Pennsylvania; Prof. 
George A. Works, of Cornell University; 
William K. Joachim, supervisor Qf 
Mechanical Works, of Swarthmore; 
‘Thomas L. Montgomery, librarian of the 
State Library, Harrisburg; Dr. Thomas 
J. Curbv. of the University of Pitts- 
burgh; Lucy Glass, president of the 
State Teachers’ League; Dr. H. H. Whea- 
ton, of the Bureau of Education of Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Dr. C. Lovejoy, secretary 
of the National Child Labor Association, 
New York. 


Important Subjects Discussed 


Among the subjects discussed during 
the convention were “Vocational Effi- 
ciency,” “Co-operation in the Schools,” 
“Taxation in the Schools,’”’ which was the 
theme of Gov. Brumbaugh’s address; 
“The Place of Physical Education in the 
Schools,” “Standardization of Schools,” 
“The City High School and Agricultural 
Protection,” “Physical Education,” “Har- 
nessing the Town and the School,” “Re- 
lation of Normal Schools to Rural 
Schools,” “The Fuel Supply,” “Future 
Status of the College,” “Modern Organi- 
zation for War,” “Should the Study of 
German Be Encouraged or Discouraged?” 
“Lessons from the Physical Examina- 
tions of Drafted Men,” “Science Instruc- 
tion in War Time,” “The Functions of 
the Special Grade Teacher,” “Nature 
Study,” “Manual Arts,” “Manual Train- 
ing versus Vocational Education,” “Re- 
lation of the Household Arts Department 
of the Public Schools to the Community,” 
“The Place of Art in Vocational Educa- 
tion,” “The Defective. the Teacher’s 
Cross,” “The Working Child as an Edu- 
cational Problem,” “Helping Children to 


Study,” “Safety First” (explained and 
illustrated by moving pictures), “Educa- 
tional Courses for the Small College.” 
These will give a general idea of the 
vast scope covered by the convention. 
Nearly all the papers, which were read 
by acknowledged experts, were of the 
highest educational value. A large num- 
ber of supervisors of music were present 
at the convention and held special ses- 
sions. Many of the general meetings 





Charles H. Martin, Organist, Franklin 
Street M. E. Church, Johnstown, 


Director of the Quartet Club Male 
Chorus; also Male Chorus of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Conductor of the Cambria Symphony 
Orchestra and director of the Civic 
Musical Association and Civic Chorus of 
Johnstown. The Civie Musical Associa- 
tion is working for the introduction of 
the credit system for musical studies in 
the high schools. 


were interspersed with solos, community 
singing by local and other choruses, and 
by the orchestra of the local high school. 


The Music Section 


In the sessions of the Department of 
City Bureau Superintendents, Superin- 
tendent C. F. Hoban, of Dunmore, read 
a most interesting paper on “Pennsyl- 
vania and Music,” which I am sending 
you in full, as I think it should be pub- 
lished. 

In the Department of Music,. over 
which A. L. Fillmore, of Pittsburgh, is 
the president, with William Harclerode, 
of Steelton, as vice-president, there were 
three meetings. At the first, “My Work- 
ing Plans,” was the subject for discus- 
sion. At the second, “What Should Su- 
perintendents Expect of Music Super- 
visors?” was the subject of an address 
by Superintendent of Music Charles R. 
Stone, of Munhall, and was followed by 
a discussion. At the last meeting Mary 
R. Lowman, supervisor of music, spoke 
about music in the Johnstown public 
schools. “Some Problems of Supervis- 
ing” was the subject of the address by 
Jean C€. Mileisen, of Altoona, while 
“Music as Tt Is” was thé subject of the 
address by Robert Foresman, of Ridley 
Park, Pa. Staté Supervisor Paul E. Beck 
spoke on “Music in the State.” 


Great Meeting at the Cambria Theater 


The principal musical event of the con- 
vention was the great meeting held at 
the Cambria Theater, which was entitled 
“Community Singing Night.” Here John 
C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
was the orator of the occasion. The 
proceedings, through some misunder- 
standing, began nearly half an hour 
after the advertised time. The house was 
crowded to the doors. On. the stage were 
some two hundred of the Johnstown High 
School Choral Club, who were afterward 
reinforced by thirty members of e 
Ladies’ Fortnightly Club. 

President Charles S. Davis; of Stéel- 
ton, who had presided at all the chief 
meetings with wonderful tact and whose 
many humorous sallies in his various in- 


. troductions of the speakers were heartily 


relished by those present, called the audi- 
ence to order and requested them to rise 
to sing “America.” This was followed 
by the performance of a selection from 


Victor Herbert’s “Eileen,” creditably 
given by the Johnstown High School Or- 
chestra. After that the audience sang 
Stephen Foster’s “Old Folks at Home.” 
Then the Johnstown High School Choral 
Club gave John Cover’s chorus dedicated 
to the high school. This was followed 
by some fine singing by the Fortnightly 
Ladies’ Chorus of Cadman’s “Indian 
Mountain Song.” After the applause had 
subsided the audience stood up and sang 
Foster’s “Old Black Joe.” 

The chorus of the high school children 
and that of the Fortnightly Club were 
all led with considerable spirit and abil- 
ity by Mary R. Lowman, supervisor of 
music.in the local publie schools. 

Then came one of the best features of 
the evening, the singing by the Civic 
Chorus, under the able direction of Prof. 
Charles H.. Martin, of the old Irish folk 
song, “Believe Me if All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms,” followed by the old 
English folk song, “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes.” The work of the 
Civic Chorus, which sang with fine musi- 
cianly understanding and unusually good 
shading, splendid tone volume, was of so 
high an order, the enunciation of the 
words so clear, that Prof. Martin de- 
serves unstinted praise for his work. The 
audience applauded the chorus with en- 
thusiasm. 


John C. Freund’s Notable Address 


Now came the event of the evening, 
the address by John C. Freund, editor of 
MusicaL AMERICA, entitled, “The Issue 
Before Us in Music.” Mr. Freund was 
introduced by President of the Conven- 
tion Charles S. Davis, who alluded in a 
very sympathetic, gracious manner, to 
Mr. F'reund’s work, especially during the 
last few years, in the cause of music and 
musical education, and stated that he 
was pleased and proud to introduce him 
as the editor of unquestionably the lead- 
ing musical paper in the United States, 
acknawlededl as such. He further stated 
that he never had anybody whose terms 
were more easy than Mr. Freund’s, that 
he gave his own services wherever he 
went freely, and paid all his own ex- 
‘penses. , 

In coming forward Mr. Freund. was 
greeted with generous and cordial ap- 
plause. He spoke for over an hour and 
held his audience all the time in an ad- 
dress full of anecdote, wit and humor. 
Many of the references were intensely 
dramatic. 

He referred particularly to the notable 
réle played by certain songs that had 
become national, in historic crises of the 
human race. He emphasized the need of 
letting the legislators in Washington, 
who would destroy the musical life of 





Charles S. Davis of Steelton, Pa., Presi- 
_dent of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association 


Who presided over the convention, much 
of the success of which was due to his 
personal efforts. 


the people by suspending the musical 
industries as non-essential in time of 
war, understand that the country could 


do without pleasure cars, without fine 
furniture, without jewelry, without fine 
clothes, but that it was “Hands off our 
music!” This declaration was received 
with hearty applause. 

Then Mr. Freund took up the question 
of the local press. He said he was as- 
tounded to find so little musical adver- 
tising in the local papers. The profes- 
sion expected the press to chronicle its 
smallest happenings, but made little or 
no use of the opportunities offered by the 
press for advertising what they had to 
give the public. 

He said he was glad to be with the 
teachers, as he always thought there was 
something intrinsically noble in the char- 
acter of those who took up teaching as 
a life work. They were pioneers of civili- 
zation, generally not paid as well as a 
good mechanic. He was particularly glad 
to be at Johnstown, where he learned of 





John C. Ogden, General Superintendent 
of the Cambria Steel Co. 


Has interested himself, in co-operation 
with Mr. Charles H. Martin, in establish- 
ing and starting an orchestra of fifty-two 
players, made up entirely of employees of 
the Cambria Steel Co., the Penn Traffic 
Co., and students of the Johnstown High 
School. This orchestra gives free con- 
certs for the benefit of the community, 
especially in the quarter made up of 
people from the European countries. 


the fine work being done by local musi- 
cians, by men like Charles H. Martin, b 
business men like John C. Ogden. 
roar of applause followed this statement. 

“Education! Education! Education! 

“Work! Work! Work! 

“All for what? For what? For what? 

“How. many people who enter their 
daily task, or, indeed, their daily 
drudgery, realize that instead of being 
independent workers they are indeed 
slaves—slaves to a landlord, slaves to 
their creditors, get very little, and when 
the day’s work is done and the grinding 
labor over, virtually have no home life? 

“So the great organizations of capital, 
of labor and brains had come to stay, for 
they would free millions of men who, in- 
stead of being independent, although in 
reality slaves, would finally see that the 
great thing to be obtained in this life 
was ‘leisure,’ to be won by labor. The 
leisure to rear a family, to know some- 
thing about the members of it. The 
leisure to cultivate the mind, read a book, 
to hear some music, to go to a picture 
gallery, to be able to go out in the open 
fields and woods. Indeed, what was a 
large part of the world being trained for? 
To meet a thousand wants, one-half of 
them worthless and most of the other 
half artificial. There was no time for 
anything of the higher life. That is why 
so many of the children went to the devil 
while their parents were on the road to 
what is called “success.” What were the 
lives of most people? From home to 
store, to office, to a desk, to a factory, 
and then back home to rest. What for? 
For another day of the same ceaseless, 
often uninteresting, toil.” 

Mr. Freund then spoke on the general 
lines of his addresses all over the coun- 
try, with particular reference to the fact 
that the time had come for us to have a 
mind of our own in matters of art, and 
especially in music, so that we could give 
proper credit to those of our own people, 
but always “on the merits.” Thus, in- 
deed, we would only be doing what they 
always had done in Europe. 

He gave a brief and interesting account 
of the rise and progress of the musical 
industries, which to-day, he said, lead the 
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world in quality as well as quantity. He 
did this, he said, to show that had we 
not been music loving and provided a 
home market this could never have been 
accomplished, for we had very little ex- 
port trade owing to our higher wage rate. 

Referring to the charge that had been 
so often made, that we had not produced 
so far any great composers, he said we 
had a number of fine composers, as soon 
as we were prepared to give them a 
chance, which we so far had not done. 
There was plenty of talent for composi- 
tion latent in this country, if we were not 
to come to the conclusion that a nation 
which had absorbed some forty millions 
of foreigners and which had won out in 
almost every line of human endeavor, had 
become suddenly impotent when it came 
to musical composition, or that its ideas 
and ideals of government and of social 
life were such as to stifle any expression 
in the way of musical composition. 

The vital question, he said, was as to 
the place in our human fife of music. It 
was necessary to demonstrate to the 
mother of children its humanizing, home- 
building, home-saving power. We must 
demonstrate to the business man that 
music is an asset to the community be- 
cause it encourages social life. That 
means expenditures. We must demon- 
strate to the educator, to the school 
boards, to the faculties of colleges, the 
ability of music to expand and train the 
mind, to develop the intelligence by 
broadening it, taking it out of the realm 
of the merely material into the higher 
life. We must prove to them all that the 
musician, the music teacher, are, there- 
fore, the advance agents of the world’s 
progress. 


Making a Community Musical 


Mr. Freund particularly deprecated the 
effort to make a community musical by 
injecting a symphony orchestra into it 
from the top. We must begin at the be- 
ginning, said he, with music in the public 
schools and proper credit for the same. 
Then there must be plenty of music free 
for the people in the parks, in the sum- 
mer, and the school auditoriums in the 
winter. Then build on that your com- 
munity choruses and societies for ora- 
torio, and for all the other various musi- 
cal interests, and then, having built up 
and evoluted a large music-loving class, 
it was proper to crown it all with the 
symphony orchestra, supported by the 
dollars and dimes of the masses, not by 
a few socially ambitious women or by a 
few business men, who contributed of 
their means not because they were inter- 
ested in music, but because they did not 
dare refuse, or were anxious for news- 
paver notoriety. 

Mr. Freund concluded his address by 
a strong patriotic appeal, which roused 
the audience to a high pitch of enthusi- 
asm, so that he was kept on the stage 


for several minutes, acknowledging the 
applause. After he left the stage Pres- 
ident Davis said he thought that there 
could be no more fitting recognition of 
Mr. Freund’s disinterestedness in coming 
all the way from New York, at his time 
of life, to speak to them, than by the 
audience giving him a rising vote of 
thanks. This was done, with applause 
which continued for some time. 

Christine Miller had been engaged to 
sing a series of songs. To the great re- 
gret of the audience she was prevented 
from coming by a severe attack of tonsil- 
itis, which, indeed, has caused her, we 
understand, to cancel her engagements for 
some time to come. Her place was taken 
at a moment’s notice by May Marshall 
Cobb, who sang some of the selections 
that Miss Miller would have sung, as 
well as others. She evidently pleased the 
audience, as she was warmly applauded 
and called out several times to give en- 
cores. Robert B. Lloyd, of Johnstown, 
was the accompanist. 

The proceedings closed with the sing- 
ing of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” by 
Mrs. Cobb and the whole audience. 

After the performance Mr. Freund 
was personally congratulated by a num- 
ber of the prominent educators, who came 
onto the stage. Later he held an in- 
formal reception at the hotel Fort Stan- 
wix, where he stayed while he was here. 
It seemed to be the general consensus of 
opinion that he had made one of the 
most remarkable, interesting and _ in- 
forming addresses ever heard at any edu- 
cational convention. R. S. 


Entertained by the Rotary Club 


The Rotary Club, which includes 
among its members most of the leading 
business men of the city, put off its 
regular weekly meeting on Wednesday 
to Thursday, for the purpose of enter- 
taining Mr. John C. Freund, the editor 
of MusICcCAL AMERICA, as the guest of 
honor. There was a large attendance. 

After luncheon the president of the 
club, Mr. Walters, who is also the editor 
of the Johnstown Tribune, rose and in a 
few gracious words designated Charles 
H. Martin, the conductor of the Civic 
Orchestra, and a leading local musician, 
to introduce Mr. Freund, which he did 
in a few felicitous words, referring par- 
ticularly to Mr. Freund’s long years of 
service in the cause and to the great 
work he had accomplished in arousing a 
higher appreciation of music, and par- 
ticularly in inducing the people to adopt 
a more gracious attitude to our own mu- 
sicians and composers. 

“Music,” said Mr. Freund, “seemed a 
far-off cry to the average business man, 
and yet there are business men all over 
the country who are beginning to realize 
its value, particularly as a healthful and 
inspiring recreation for working people.” 

Among those who had taken this view 
in Johnstown, he was glad to refer to 
John C. Ogden, superintendent of the 
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Rudolph Ganz 


Beethoven, C major, in Minneapolis 


Beethoven, C major, in St. Paul 
Beethoven, E flat major, in New York, with N. Y. Symphony Orchestra. 
Brahms, D minor, in New York, with N. Y. Philharmonic Society. 
Tschaikowsky, B flat minor, in New York, with N. Y. Symphony Orchestra. 
Tschaikowsky, B flat minor, in Pittsburgh, with Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
Tschaikowsky, B flat minor, in Ann Arbor, Mich., with Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Liszt, E flat major, in New York, with Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra. 
Liszt, A major, in New York, with N. Y. Philharmonic Society. 

Liszt, A major, in Cincinnati, with Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

Liszt, A major, in Detroit, with N. Y. Philharmonic Society. 


Liszt, Hungarian Fantasy, in Minneapolis 
Liszt, Hungarian Fantasy, in St. Paul 





great Cambria Steel Works. He also 
spoke of Mr. Charles Martin, his intro- 
ducer, as a musician of hizh attainments 
who had done much to promote musical 
knowledge and culture in the city. 

Recreation, in which music played a 
leading réle, was a human need, as much 
as light, heat, food, water, a bed. None 
had greater need of this in these times 
of specialized labor than the workers, 
the toilers for wages. If we did not have 
progress by evolution we should have it 
by revolution. 

The community chorus movement, said 
Mr. Freund, is sweeping the country. He 
was one of those who believed that as 
music came out of the people originally, 
in the way of the folk song and dance, 
the time had come to give it back to 
the people and no longer have it consid- 
ered merely as being either art for art’s 
sake, or as an entertainer, or to aid in 
the services of the churches. 

Referring again to the changed atti- 
tude of business men with regard to 
music, he spoke in generous terms of 
Mayor Preston, of Baltimore, whose pride 
it was that that city had a municipally 
supported symphony orchestra. He re- 
ferred also to the recent action of the 
mayor of Pittsburgh, who had ordered a 
day devoted to community singing. 

He then referred to the movement with 
which he has been associated for the 
past four or five years, and which had 
resulted through his discovery of what 
this country spends on music and on the 
musical industries. He took up the atti- 
tude of the legislators in Washington, 
who appear to think that the musical 
industries, which had always been back 
of the music of the country, should be 
properly classed among the non-essentials 
when discrimination became necessary in 
the way of fuel and other supplies. He 
showed, however, how this attitude had 
been changed largely through showing 
that the amount of credits involved in the 
banks through the musical industries 
reached the tremendous sum of $1,000,- 
000,000, or about one-third of the money 
in the reserve banks. 

“Music,” said Mr. Freund, “when you 
came to consider it, enters into every 
phase of human life, and more of it is 
needed now than ever before, in these 
times of stress and strain. That is no 
doubt why the Government has been 
sending men to lead the singing in the 
camps.” 


Discusses the New Musical Alliance 


He spoke of the formation of the new 
Musical Alliance, which meant simply 
that the principle of “Organization,” 
which has recently been applied to in- 
dustry and commerce, is now being ap- 
plied to the railroads is also being 
applied to the musical world: and the 
musical industries. 

Referring to the war, he said that 
many people did not understand the un- 
derlying issues, which were of the most 


serious character, as they expressed ab 
solutely opposite ideas of statesmanship 
and ideals of government. It was not 
alone the mastery of the seas that was 
in question, or trade competition, or for 
a place under the sun, or an issue be 
tween Teuton and Slav, but an issue be- 
tween the philosophy the statesmanship 
which believed that the individual was 
nothing, that the state was all, that 
when the state gave the word, through 
its appointed rulers, the individual had to 
obey, even at the surrender of life itself. 
That was the Teuton ideal. Its force had 
been proven through the marvelous or- 
ganization which had distinguished all 
German activities, whether in industry, 
commerce, science, or education. The 
only trouble was that the power was in 
the wrong hands, was being misdirected 
to not only base, but infernal ends, in 
the insane desire to obtain’ world 
dominion. 

As against this ideal of the supreme 
power of the state was the Anglo-Saxon, 
the English, the American ideal, namely, 
that the individual has a sovereign power 
and that government exists simply to 
protect him in his opportunities for ad- 
vancement, and to lead his life, subject 
to the law, as best he could, and as he 
pleased. 

Mr. Freund then spoke briefly of the 
devotion of prominent business men who 
had given their services to the govern 
ment unhesitatingly, without reward, and 
of the growing tendency, aided largely 
by music, whether in the way of com- 
munity choruses, or in the camps, or in 
theaters, or in halls, to get together, to 
stand shoulder to shoulder, to fight, and, 
if needs be, die for the American ideal, 
that it should never perish from _ the 
earth. | 

At the conclusion of his address Mr. 
Freund was heartily applauded and con. 
gratulated by those present. R.S. 


An Appreciation 


As a result of Mr. Freund’s address in 
Johnstown the following letter has been 
received: 

My Dear Mr. Freund: 

At the business meeting of the music 
section of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association last week in Johns- 
town, Pa., the secretary was instructed 
to write you a letter of thanks for your 
most excellent presentation .of “The 
Issue Before Us in Music” on Thursday 
night. 

It has rarely been our pleasure as 
school supervisors (never at educational 
associations) to hear so forceful and, at 
the same time, so entertaining an ad- 
dress in the interest of music. The 
enthusiasm shown by the audience at the 
close of the paper—hearty as it was— 
conveys but faintly the appreciation and 
thankfulness we feel for having heard 
such an address at such a gathering. 
The hope is that it cannot help but bear 
fruit. 

Thanking you again most cordially, 
I am, 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE A. BRYAN, 
Secretary, Music Section. 
Carnegie, Pa., Dec. 31, 1917. 
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with Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


+ with Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


CHARLES L. WAGNER; D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


plays the following con- 
certos during the season 


of 1917-18: 
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When Sophie Braslau Was a Standee at the Metropolitan 





Contralto Recalls Days When 
Snatches of Opera Were High 
Lights of Her Musical Life— 
Loathed Practising—Forswear 
Theater and Dances If You 
Would Succeed, Her Advice to 
Aspirants—Calls the Opera 
House an Absorbing World— 
Her Artistic Creed 


eke once in so often one comes up 
against the cold, hard fact that 
work and the discipline that comes from 
doing unpleasant things is good, that 
work—just plain, ordinary, hard work 
—is a surer way to success than all the 
“null” in the world. This is by way of 
saying that I have been talking with a 
singer who believes that theater and 
dancing and dinner parties are not for 
the girl who intends to reach the top 
rung of the operatic ladder. 

I was glad to hear this doctrine of 
hard work expounded by Sophie Braslau, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, because she is an American 
and because I believe that there’s a good 
bit of truth in the 
European neighbors make that we take 
our work too lightly and ourselves too 
seriously. 

“When did I start my musical career? 
When I was six years old,” was her an- 
swer to my opening query. “I practiced 
two hours at that time—more as I grew 
older. My parents are Russian, and you 
know the intensity with which Russians 
take their intellectual and art life. As 
an only child I was with my elders more 
than I would have been otherwise, and 
I used to listen gravely for hours to the 
conversation of a group of intellectuals 
whose habit it was to gather at our 
house and discuss the problems of our 
social and political fabric. — 

“As a student in Russia my _ father 
had always taken the keenest interest 
in masic, and when he and my mother 
came to New York they made a prac- 
tice of going to the opera two or three 
times a week in the season. One of my 
earliest recollections is of accompanying 
them and of getting very tired—we al- 
ways stood. 


Early Operatic Memories 


“Bits of the operas stand out in my 
recollections here and there. I remem- 
ber my thrills of delight over Lilli Leh- 
mann in ‘Hugenots’ and Jean de Reszke’s 
singing in ‘Faust.’ 
high lights of my musical life at that 
time. The reverse side of the pictures 
were the hours I spent in practicing. I 
did not dislike music, I read very easily 
when I was a tiny child,. but how I did 
loath those incessant hours of practice! 

“But my parents, with true Russian 
persistency, insisted that if I were to be 
4 musician at all I must be a thorough 
ne, and I am more grateful now than 
| can say that I was given this musical 
vroundwork. When I was thirteen years 
old one of my public school teachers told 
my father that I had a good voice. and 
that it should be trained. 

“Do you know, I was, during those 
years, very much like the ‘ugly duckling’ 
of our fairy stories. My voice was not 
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On the Left—Sophie Braslau as the Prince in “Boris” (© Mishkin), the Opera in which She Made her Début; Upper Right— 


Miss Braslau and Her Favorite Singer (Photo © 


Bain News Service); Center—Sophie Braslau as the Recital World 


Sees Her (© Mishkin); Right—A Pensive Small Girl Was the Singer at the Age of Twelve. 


especially pleasant, so I had to play ac- 
companiments for all my friends who 
sang. If anything ever happens to my 
voice I intend to be an accompanist, for 
I dearly love it. 

“When I was first told that I had a 
voice—and a_ stage voice—I did not 
realize the amount of hard work and 
sacrifice its development would entail. I 
have learned that since. I have never 
gone to theater or to dancing parties in 
the way that is considered normal for 
most young girls, although I like the 
theater very much. But I just could 
not do those things and give the time 
to and thought to my work that it has 
demanded—and my work came first.” 

Miss Braslau studied three years with 
M. Buzzi-Peccia and went directly from 
his studios to the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where she made her début as the 
Prince in “Boris” in 1913. Since that 
time she has been under the tutelage of 
Gabriele Sibella, to whose artistic skill 
and fine ability Miss Braslau ascribes 
the deepening and development which 
has taken place in her musical capabil- 
ities. 

“M. Buzzi-Peccia and Gabrielle Sibella 
have been my only teachers,” said Miss 
Braslau, “and I am happy to acknowl- 
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An operetta for amateurs. 
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A Military-Millinery Operetta 


SWORDS AND SCISSORS 


NAPOLEON CAUGHT 
Libretto by Frederick H. Martens 
Music by Will C. Macfarlane 
Price $1.00 net, postage extra 
Stage Manager's Book, 64 cents net, postage extra 
The witty book is concerned with 
an episode, both military and millinery, at the court of Napoleon. 
Costumes and setting may be as gorgsous as desired; and the music 
by an experienced composer sparkles with melody and gay 
rhythms, and is well within the capacity of amateur singing actors. 


‘“\ most timely and attractive work.”—-MusIcaL AMERICA 
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edge the debt of gratitude I owe them. 
I have worked, experimentally, with 
other teachers, but it was from these 
artists that I gained my vocal knowl- 
edge and musical growth.” 


Has Triumph as “Maddelena” 


Miss Braslau’s début was followed by 
other and more important roles, her 
latest triumph being her recent delight- 
ful portrayal of Maddelena in “Rigo- 
letto,” which showed that the young con- 
tralto possesses histrionic ability of an 
exceptional order. 

I asked Miss Braslau what she does 
for diversion—because one of the tenets 
of my personal faith is that one must 
play. 

“T read,” was her prompt reply. 
“Poetry, a great deal, and biography. 
It’s interesting to learn the details of 
the personal lives of the great ones. 
Just now I’m reading one of the Napo- 
leon ‘Memoirs.’ ” 

Now this kind of diversion did not 
strike me as the usual thing for a young 
girl to do and I said so. 

“You forget my nationality,” Miss 
Braslau laughed. ‘Reading, education, 
knowledge, they are a consuming thirst 
with the Russian mind. So is the tend- 
ency toward self-analysis and the fond- 
ness for studying and weighing the char- 
acteristics of those with whom we come 
in daily contact. I believe that tendency 
will be one of the saving factors of the 
new Russia that is being born so pain- 
fully. It will not be content with the 
sophistries and half truths from its 
leaders—it will weigh and analyze and, 
finally, reach the basic truths on which 
it wil! build the great, new, free nation 
of the future.” 

There is no diversion quite so thrill- 
ing, Miss Braslau believes, as taking 
part in the multi-colored life of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

“It is so much more than a scheol,” 
she says. “It is a world in itself, and 
such an absorbing world! Everyone 
vitally interested, everyone with dozens 
of pressing problems, from Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza to the scene-shifters, and every- 
one working to adjust his particular bit 
of machinery into the wonderful mechan- 
ism of the whole. I love tg go down 
just to watch rehearsals, and see how 
all the details of every production are 
woven together. Then, when especially 


beautiful bits of work stand out from 
the rest, I think of those days that seem 
rather far away, when I stood, a small, 
round-eyed child and watched fairyland 
unfold with the curtains of the Metro- 
politan stage. I have found since then 
that fairyland takes lots of work in the 
making, but that does not lessen one’s 
sense of the wonder of it all. 

“Personally I would say that the 
musician’s life must be builded on three 
qualities: sympathy, tolerance and pati- 
ence. I do not think that the unsym- 
pathetic person can ever be a real suc- 
cess, can ever achieve anything that. will 
live, because art in its broad sense must 
be a presentation of the things that go 
to make up life, and that cannot be done 
by one who lacks sympathy and_toler- 
ance with life in all its phases—the un- 
lovely as well as the lovely.” 

I suggested that her work as Mad- 
delena had made Miss Braslau’s ad- 
mirers think of her as a future Carmen. 

“Perhaps,” she said. “Yes, I hope so, 
but that means something a long way 
in the future—and work, much work.” 

MAY STANLEY. 





Saginaw Votes Sum for Municipal Sup- 
port of Band 


SAGINAW, MICH., Jan. 1.—Saginaw 
voters at a recent election voted the sum 
of $4,500 for the municipal support of 
Amsden’s band, to be known in the 
future as the Saginaw Band. The band 
will be featured next summer in a 
series of public open-air concerts in the 
city’s parks, which are expected to prove 
a powerful influence toward educating 
the city musically. Sunday band con- 
certs in the Saginaw Auditorium are 
also to be arranged. The Saginaw Band 
will be one of a very small number of 
bands in this section of the country sup- 
ported at public expense. GG a. & 





Harold Land Under the Management 
of Foster and David 


Foster and David, the New York man- 
agers, announce that’ they have signed 
a contract with Harold Land, baritone 
of St. Thomas’s Church of New York 
City. Mr. Land will be heard in concert 
and recital programs and will make a 
specialty of oratorio, in which field his 
training and experience at St. Thomas’s 
has admirably fitted him. 
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MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
ARRANGE CONFERENCE 


To Be Held at Evansville, Ind., in 
April—John C. Freund Will 
Make Address 


The officers of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference, especially Presi- 
dent Charles H. Muller of Rochester, 
N. Y., and Chairman ef the Board of 
Directors Hollis E. Dann ‘of ithaca, 
N. Y., have been working faithfully 
upon a program and other arrangements 
for the meeting at Evansville, Ind., April 
8-12, 1918. They realize that, this is 
an unusual year in the history of our 
country and the world in general and 
are building an unusual program. 


Monday, April 8, will be devoted en- 
lirely to visiting» the .work of Ada E. 
Bicking, supervisor .of -musi¢c>at..Evans- 
ville. Miss Bicking has, through sen Bers 
ber of years of work, brought -thé-voéal 





work in her schools to a high point~of. ~ 


attainment, and probably no woman in 
the country has done more in the de- 
velopment of instrumental work than 
this vigorous, enthusiastic and capable 
supervisor. pe 

On Tuesday morning visiting super- 
visors from various parts of the coun- 
try will demonstrate with: the Evans- 
ville children significaht phases of tHeir 
method of attacking the important prob- 
lems of school music teaching. The 
afternoon of this day will be devoted to 
the president’s address—a keynote speech 
by a man prominent in national affairs 
as related to music. In the evening that 


folk dancing enthusiast“and leader, Eliz-"* 
H . . Th bo ..0n-.Brooklyn -Metropolitan nights, and 


»-abeth Burchenal of New-York, will both. 
talk and demonstrate,in ‘an attempt to 
_convince the supervisors that folk 


“dancing ought to imerease.in this coun- 


try quite im, the’same»proportion that 
singing..has increaséd since the commu- 
nity~ music moVement}attained such 
etrengtm <=. SPR G Se o 

On Wednesday morning the national 
aspects of musical education will be pre- 
sented by John C. Freund, president of 
the newly launched National Musical 
Alliance; C. M. Tremaine, director of 
the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music; Ann McDonough, direc- 
tor of Community Music Choruses in 
Philadelphia and advocate of universal 
sight singing instruction for adults, and 
Mrs. Ola B. Campbell, editor. of the 
Musical Monitor and chairman of the 
Department of Community Music for the 


| National Council of Women. 


Wednesday afternoon will be devoted 
to more intensive aspects of our work, | 
presented by our own members, C. A. — 
Fullterton of Cedar Falls, Iowa, speak- 
ing on “Recreational Music” and Otto 
Meissner of Milwaukee, Wis., speaking 
on “The Place of Music in Education.” 

On Thursday morning thé committee 
on the School Music Survey appointed 
at Grand Rapids, consisting of C. H. 
Iarnsworth of New York, Stella Root 
of St. Cloud, Minn.; C. A. Fullerton of 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; John H. Withers of 
St. Louis and P. 
son, Wis., will present a plan for the 
carrying on and testing of the School 
Music Survey. This is one of the new 
movements in our field, and- one that 





W. Dykema of Madi- - 


With av 
it to excellent advantage. 


—— 


promises to be of great importance in 
the next few years. 

Thursday afternoon will be devoted to 
round table conferences on various as- 
pects of our work. Friday the prob- 
lems of “What Shall Be Considered the 
[ssentials in School Music’ will be 
wrestled with anew. “The Junior High 
School and Its New Problems” will also 
be considered. , 

On Friday afternoon there will be a 
recital of American music by American 
musicians of national repute. Thurs- 
day evening there will be a concert given 
by the supervisors, rehearsals for which 
will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday. This has always proved to 
be one of the most inspiring and valu- 
able features of the entire meeting, and 
Chairman Dann, who has this matter in 
charge, is making plans so that there 
shall be no lowering of the high standard 


reached under Mr. Tomlins at Lincoln’ 


and Father Finn at Grand Rapids. 
More complete details regarding thé 
program, matters of entertainment and 
transportation will be found in the Music 
Supervisors’ Journal, copies of which 
will be sent free of charge to all per- 
sons interested in the conference who 
willewrite. the editor, P. W. Dykema, at 
Madison, Wiss... 
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“AIDA” IN BROOKLYN 
oa 
QOpetarProves Attraction for Large New 


Year’s Audience 
One of the finest performances of 





“Ajda” given in recent years was heard 


on New Year’s night at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, with Claudia Muzio 
in the title réle, Louise Homer as Am- 
neris, Martinelli as Rhadames, Amato 
as Amonasro, Ruysdael as the King and 
Mardones as Ramfis. The Opera Howse 
wads crowded even more than- is..usual 


performance received an enthusiastic 
reception, the principals being recalled 
many times. 

Miss Muzio’s singing, except for a 
slight forcing of her voice at times, ex- 
celled any she has done ‘recently, and 
after the opening solo in Act III, she 
received a tremendous ovation. Her im- 
personation of the part was also very 
engaging. 

Martinelli and Amato were both in 
finé voice, and sang their réles admir- 
ably, as did also Basyl Ruysdael, whose 
quality of voice was particularly fine 
on this occasion, José Mardones did 
excellent work as Ramfis and Pietro 
Audisio, a Messenger, and Marie Sun- 
delius, a Priestess, deserve commenda- 
tion, the latter doing some especially fine 
singing. 

Mr. Moranzoni conducted with spirit, 
the ‘orchestration moving’ with refresh- 
ing vitality under his baton. A. T.S. 





Alexander Bloch Writes New Technical 
Work for Violin 


Alexander Bloch, the New York vio- 
linist, made a successful appearance on 
Dec. 30 before the Menorah Society, at 
the Washington Irving High School, 
New York. On the same program the 
noted Swiss composer, Ernest Bloch, 
made an address. Two appearances 
were made by the violinist on Jan. 9, in 
the afternoon before the Browning So- 


‘ciety of New York City and in the eve- 


ning at the Globe Concert at the De 
Witt Clinton High School, New York. 
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HARRIET FOSTER 


- 


(From the New York Globe.) 


On Friday, Jan. 11, Mr. Bloch and his 
gifted wife, the pianist, appeared in the 
Robert Treat School.Series, Newark, N. 
J. Mr. Bloch has recently written a new 
technical work for the violin, . entitled 
“Seale and Chord Studies in Double- 
stops,” which has just been. published 
by Carl Fischer. 





GIVE CONCERT AT CAMP DIX 





Mr. Leps, Mrs. Phillips Jenkins and 
Latter’s Pupils Entertain Engineers 


Over 650 engineers of the National 
Army were entertained by Mrs..,Phillips 
Jenkins, the vocal teacher of Philadel- 
phia, and her pupils at Camp Dix, Dec. 
22. The success of the concert was 
equally shared by Wassili Leps, conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Operatic Society 
and the Leps Symphony Orchestra, who 
conducted the choruses; Mary Winslow 
Johnson, accompanist, and the follow- 
ing gifted soloists (all pupils of Mrs. 





Jenkins): Lydia Dunning, Carrie Johr 
ston, Mary Clarke, “Kathryn Marti: 
Clara Hofkin. Eva Cherry, Dorothy Fo, 
Ethlynd Gerry, Vandalia Hissey, Eleano 
Gray, Hilda MacCollum, Kathryn M: 
Ginley, Mrs. Auberry Williams, Joseph 
ine Garber, Florence Brown and Bes 
Christie. 

An attractive program of patrioti 
and other interesting works was given 
and the soloists were accorded a rousin; 
reception. Mr. Leps was likewise heart 
ily applauded for his splendid directio: 
of the stirring choruses which opened 
and closed the entertainment. 

Various pupils of Mrs. Jenkins ar 
especially active in Red Cross benefits 
many taking part in the special services 
at the Navy Yard on Sunday evening: 
and the United Service Club affairs. 





Mme. Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano 
will give her first recital since she be 
came a member of the Metropolitan Op 
era Company, in Aolian Hall on Friday 
afternoon, Jan. 25. 
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_ (From the New York Morning Sun.) 


’ Mrs. Foster disclosed a voice of excellent quality, especially in 
ee agree where it had a str 
and full. ; 


(From the New York Morning Telegraph.) 

oice of unusual range for the recital platform, she used - 
Besides ‘singing with great “fullness of 
tone, she interpreted the text of her songs with charming effect. 
—, Foster’s audience found much to delight them>?sn all her 
numbers, —— 


ong individuality of timbre, mellow 
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ples and rules. 


and deduction. 


genius. 


and expressfon. 


THE TOOLS OF GENIUS 


The art of music is*intangible, elusive. 
The science of music is certain, fixed, definite. 
The art of music comes from its possessor’s soul. 
The science of music lies in the knowledge of princi- 


The art of music is a divine gift. 
The science of music is the product of human thought 


The great musician is a genius. 
But even a genius must have tools to work with. 


‘THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
OF PIANO LESSONS — 


furnishes the tools for the development of musical 


It has been prepared by master craftsmen Godowsky, 
Sauer, Hofmann, and their co-editors. . 


Every music teacher owes it to himself and his pupils 
. to investigate this epochal work. 


Sample text material and full information supplied. 
free of charge on application to , 


ART PUBLICATION -SOCIETY. 


and other numbers she displayed a remarkable technique, Her 
folk songs were especially well received. 


(From the New York Tribune.) 
Mrs. Foster’s voice is naturally ample and of good quality. 


DEPT. A-3 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Praised by all New York , 

Critics in her Aeolian Hall y 

Recital. on Dec. 28, 1917 y 

summate ease, and proved herself the possessor of good method 4 
ey ? 

(From New York Evening Telegram.) ¢ 

Mrs. Foster was in rare voice. . . . Her rendition of Scar- 7 
latti’s ‘‘Se Florindo e Fedele’ brought out excellently the vocal 4) 
fluctUation, the timbre and purity of her softer tones. [In these ? 
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The singer made an excellent impression upon the audience and 
in the middle register especially her tone was of exceptional quality. 


(From the New York Morning World.) 


Harriet Foster, a mezzo soprano of discriminating musical taste 
and a keen sense of intefpretative values, gave a recital in Aeolian 
Hall before a large audience. Her programme was varied, the 
compositions of the many schools were well arranged, and they 
were sung excellently, 


(From the New York Evening Sun.) 


~ Mrs, Foster’s voice is best in its. middle register; and, indeed, 
it is full, here, of a richness and mellowness which are quite unique. 


(From the New York Evening World.) 
She has a good stage presence and she sings with musical taste 
and interpretative intelligence. : 


(From the.New York Herald.) 
Mrs. Foster is a mezzo contralto whose beauty made an imme- 
diate appeal to the aesthetic sensibilities of her audience and stood 
her in good stead in winning their approval, 








(From the Brooklyn Eagle.) 

Mrs. Foster gave a programme of unusually interesting: songs. 
Her diction and humor in the ‘“‘Rag Picker’ and in other French 
songs by Lefebvre and Vuillermoz gave charming French color, 
with which ‘‘The ‘Cradles’’ contrasted impressively. Songs by 
Dorothy Herbert made pleasant records. ‘‘Wandering Along’ was 
given with rhythm and buoyancy of tone. 





(From the New York American.) 


Harriet Foster has a voice of considerable volume, range and 
beauty. In those examples of the older school she phrased com- 
mendably, disposed of the difficult and showy passages with con- 


Represented by J. B. FOSTER—200 FIFTH AVE.—Tel. Gramercy 835 
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Musical New York at the Time of Sarasate’s Debut 

















Famous Violinist Nearly Wrecks 
His ‘‘Strad’” in Mounting 
Stage—Carlotta ‘Patti Makes 
Her First and Only Appear- 
ance in Opera in “Magic 
Flute’» — Christine Nilsson 
Pays Her First Visit—Annie 
Louise Cary, Vieuxtemps, 
Brignoli Among Other Visit- 
ing Stars—Parepa Rosa and 
Clara Louise Kellogg in Eng- 
lish Opexa 

By EDUARDO MARZO 


NE of the most impressive experi- 
O ences of my early career was in 
the summer of 1869 when I had gone 
on a visit to Italy. While in Rome I had 
occasion to appear before the royal fam- 


ily of Naples and was presented with. 


the picture of the brother of the former 
king of Naples, that is, the Count of 
Caserta, and his wife, who was the 
daughter of Queen Isabella of Spain. 

On my return I met on the French 
steamer on which I was making the 
voyage, Carlotta Patti, who was on her 
way for a tour in South America. Theo- 
dore Ritter, the pianist, was with her 
and also on the same steamer were M. 
Dachauer and his wife. It was just that 
fall that M. Dauchauer opened a music 
store in partnership with the Spanish 
pianist, Ranieri Vilanova. 

Their store was then on the first floor 
in a building on Fourteenth Street, near 
University Place. I went to board with 
Mr. Dachauer, who lived with his family 
on the upper floors of the same building, 
but moved soon afterward to Sixteenth 
Street, near Third Avenue. 
house that became afterward the ren- 
dezvous for many noted musicians 


and we all -led there a _ real _ Bo- 
hemian life. Among the boarders were 
Randolfi, who was a very popular bass 
at that time; Marie Krebs, the pianist, 
with her mother, Mme. Krebs-Michalesi, 
a noted German contralto; Kowalski, the 
Polish pianist, and later on Pablo de 
Sarasate, the violinist, who had just re- 
turned from a tour in South America 
with Carlotta Patti. Mr. Petri of Stein- 
way’s, of whom I have spoken in my 


previous article, was a table boarder. He .. 


was a good musician, but not very suc- 
cessful as a composer. 
During that winter and the following 
my musical activities were principally 
as a private teacher and teacher at the 
New York Conservatory, accompanist 
and coach and organist at the new 
ltoman Catholic Church of St. Bernard’s, 
which was just being started in a base- 
ment on Thirteenth Street, near Tenth 
venue. It was for this church that I 
tiade my first attempt at composing a 
mass. There was considerable playing 
and singing at Mr. Dachauer’s house by 
the artists living there; still, as a rule, 
| kept in the background and seldom 
played or accompanied anyone, with the 
exception of Randolfi, with whom I 
was on the most friendly terms. This 
reticence was due not so much to timid- 
ity as to the attitude of the older musi- 
cians, who, because of my youth, were 
inclined to treat me condescendingly.. 
It so happened that one day some 
friends of Sarasate who called on him 


asked him to play for them. Willing as. 


he was to oblige them, however, he said 
that he could not very well do it, as 
there was nobody to accompany him. 
Just then I came in, and Sarasate called 
me into the parlor and asked me to 
Play for him. ~I willingly consented, 
with the result that Sarasate actually 
Jumped up in glee as he was wont to do 
when he was pleased and remarked: 
“What can that man (referring to Dach- 
auer) mean by speaking so slightingly 
about you. Why, I very rarely have 


been accompanied as you have accom- 


panied me.” 

Marie Ktebs was a very fine pianist 
and made quite a success. She played 
for the Steinways and her mother sang 
Several times in “woneerts ‘and in opera 
at the old Thalia Theater on the Bowery. 
She was the first one, to-my knowledge, 


It was this” 
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No. 1—Carlotta Patti (1870); No. 2—Marie Krebs (1871); No, 3—R. Randolfi (1871); No. 4—Pablo de Sarasate (1871); 


to wear a moustache in the part of 
Orsini in “Lucrezia Borgia,” which was 
sung in German. 

With Randolfi, whose real name, by 
the way, was Randolph, I spent a great 
deal of time and often went with him 
to the Lotus Club, which was being or- 
ganized at No. 2 Irving Place. 


Numerous Concerts 


During that winter and the following 
1 accompanied at many concerts, both 
private and public, and was fortunate 
enough to make quite a reputation as 
one of the best accompanists in New 
York. Some of the concerts in which I 
took part were: One given on Oct. 30, 
1869, by Henrietta Beebe (just making 
her first appearance after returning 
from Europe, where she had gone to 
study), in conjunction with Mr. Hill, 
tenor; Mr. Beckett, baritone, both mem- 
bers of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, at 
that time under the direction of Joseph 
Mosenthal, its founder;- Mrs. Jennie 
Kempton, contralto; Master Willie Hess, 
violinist; William Popper, violoncellist, 
and George W. Morgan, organist. The 
concluding number at this concert was, 
as usual, a trio, this time, however, an 
“Ave Maria” by Owen. 

Another concert at which I presided 
was given on Jan. 22, 1870, by J. A. 
Dawson, a young American pianist from 
New Orleans, pupil of the Conservatoire 
of Brussels, who was a protégé of Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor. 

A concert given for the benefit of St. 
John’s Guild in February of the same 
year has left quite an impression upon 
me, for the reason that one of the sing- 
ers for whom I played was Mrs. Chester 


_A. Arthur, the wife of the future Presi- 


dent of the United States, at that time 
the Collector of the Port of New York. 

But certainly the most interesting 
memory of that season, for me, is of a 
private musicale given in Twenty-second 
Street, at which I met Samuel Morse, the 
inventor of the telegraph. ° With his long, | 
flowing beard and commanding appear- 
ance, he certainly was a man to be re- 
membered aside from his wonderful 
personality. 

The musical soirées at the New York 
Conservatory were continued that win- 
ter and the following one under the 
direction of Mr. Gerlach, Mr. Carmienke 
and myself. The music performed 
both by pupils and teachers was of the 
same high standard as that of the former 
season. As the hall at the new quarters 
of the Conservatory, 82 Fifth Avenue, 
was not large enough to accommodate 


No. 5—Clara Louise Kellogg (1873) 


the audiences, some of the soirées were 
given at Steinway Hall. 
Notwithstanding my work, I found 
time to attend almost all the musical 
events of those two seasons, which were 
quite numerous and extremely interest- 
ing. mee | 
Sarasate Saves’ His “Strad? 
Carlotta Patti, just back from South 
America, gave in the spring of 1870 two 
farewell concerts (why “farewell” I am 
unable to tell), under the management 


of Max Strakosch, at which. Sarasate 
made his first appearance in New York. 


A humorous incident which occurred at | 
that concert might be related here. The , 


concert was at Steinway Hall and Sara- 
sate in going up to the stage, which was 


considerably above the level of the dress- | 
ing rooms, stumbled on the stairs and, ; 


instead of him, the audience saw only his 
Stradivarius, which he-held over his head 
in his desperate attempt to save. it from 
harm. Marie Krebs played at this con- 
cert in place of Theodore Ritter, who 
had gone to Europe, I believe. *» 

The Italian opera at the Academy of 
Music had come to an abrupt ending;and 
Max Maretzek, the manager who was 
called .“the hero of a thousand fiascos,” 
went to Europe to engage another com- 
pany. This gave the opportunity +to 


_Max_Strakesch to present at: that-opera - 


house Carlotta Patti for the first and 
only time in opera. She sang the rdéle 
of Astrafiammente in the “Magic Flute,” 
which did not require her doing any 
walking on the stage, as unfortunately 
she was quite lame. 

The other artists at that performance 
were Mme. Canissa, a German contralto; 
Habelmann, tenor; Hermans and Carl 
l’ormes, basses. 


Nilsson Comes to Town 
It was that fall that Christine Nilsson 


‘came to New York for the first time and 


was heralded by Max Strakosch as the 
new Jenny Lind.- With her were Annie 
Louise Cary just returned from her 
studies abroad; Brignoli, Verger, Vieux- 
temps, the great violinist, and Marie 
Krebs, pianist. 

During that winter we had in New 
York also for the first time a company 
of Italian Opera Bouffe at the French 
Theater in. Twenty-third Street near 
Kighth Avenue, with Carlo Patti, a 
brother of ‘Carlotta: Patti, as director, 
The’ first’ opera’ ‘piven was “Le | Petit 
Vaggpt,”? bye@ilen 

Louise Kellogg sang n English 


“wr 
era .at-the*Academy of Music, and the 





bach. Parepa Rosa and’ 


Hess English Opera, with Rosa Hersee 
and Zelda Seguin, were at Niblo’s Gar- 
den, a theater which was then on Broad- 
way on the corner of Prince Street. 

With the Hess English Opera were 
also Castle, the tenor; Drayton and Al- 
bert Lawrence, who settled afterward in 
New York and became a noted singing 
teacher.. 


Artists of the Time 


Other singers in vogue at that time 
were Mme. de Lussan, the soprano of 
St. Stephen’s Roman Catholic Church; 
Nettie Sterling, contralto (with a most 
beautiful voice); Clara Perl, Anna 
Bishop, already somewhat passé since 


, she had commenced to teach. Besides the 


usual concerts of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, under Carl Bergman, there were 
concerts galore at which appeared these 
singers and Candidus, tenor; Remmertz, 
the bass; Giorgio Ronconi, Richard 
Arnold, violinist, and Charles Werner, 
violoncellist. We had at that time also 
a fine array of pianists, namely, Anna 
Mehlig, Marie Krebs, Richard Hoffman, 
S. B. Mills, Harry Sanderson, J. Patter- 
son, J. A. Dawson, Vilanova and Homer 
Bartlett, the last of whom was just 
blossoming out. 

As accompanist I was in close asso- 
ciation with all these artists and made 
many warm friends among them. 

Another prominent musician. of that 
time, who certainly deserves mention, 
was Signor Paolo Giorza, who taught 
singing, played the organ in a Catholic 
church and composed any number of 
masses in the style of his ballet music, 
for which he was celebrated in Italy. 





Has. First 
Christmas Sing 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Dec. 28.—The 
first Community Christmas Song Service 
was held at the City Auditorium on the 
afternoon of Dec, 23, under the conduc- 
torship of George L. Bagby. Saint- 
Saéns’s “Christmas Oratorio” was sung 
and the “Hallelujah Chorus” from the 
“Messiah.” Solos were also offered by 


Huntington Community 


Mrs. H. K. Eutsler, Mrs. John Culton, 


Mrs. Austin Sooy, Emily Schoew, Reba 
Griffith, Janet Parsons, Mont Davidson 
and Owen Burton. The Song Service 
was due to the efforts of the Woman’s 
Club and was arranged by the Christmas 
Committee of that organization, Mrs. 
L. H. Cammack, Mrs. F. J. Waddell and 
Mrs. D. W. Brown, 
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ZACH INTRODUCES S$ 


St. Louis Hears American Pre- 
miére of Italian’s Work— 
Fine ‘‘Messiah’’ Given 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 1.—The sixth pair 
of Symphony concerts given last Friday 
afternoon and Saturday night were 
minus a soloist, but the program which 


Mr. Zach essayed was sufficient to sat- 
isfy the tastes of the most exacting and 
in point of elegance and variety was one 
of unusual interest. The first part was 
devoted entirely to the moderns, open- 
ing with Chabrier’s Overture to “Gwen- 
doline.” This was followed by De- 
bussy’s imaginative tone-poem, “The 
Afternoon of a Faun.” This was played 
with a delicacy and expression not here- 
tofore revealed by the orchestra. Then 
came for the first time in America a 
Suite in C, Op. 13 (after Jean Hiire), 
by the Italian, Alfredo Casella (MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S Rome representative). It is 
exceedingly modern in its construction 


UITE BY CASELLA 


and a further hearing would naturally 
enhance its values to many of those who 
heard it. The Casella score was ex- 
tremely well received and Mr. Zach gave 
particular attention to bringing out the 
beauties of the skilful musical weaving. 
The second part was devoted entirely to 
Wagnerian works, which were given 
powerful readings. They included the 
Prelude to Act III, “Dance of the Ap- 
prentices” and “Procession of the Guilds” 
from “Die Meistersinger,” and Michel 
Gusikoff, concertmaster, gave an inspir- 
ing solo in the Wilhelmj arrangement of 
the “Prize Song.” “Siegfried’s Death 
Music’ from “Gétterdimmerung” fol- 
lowed and “Wotan’s Farewell” and the 
“Magic Fire Music” from “Die Walkiire” 
closed the program. All in all, it was 
one of the most successful concerts of 
the season and was greatly appreciated. 

lor the second concert of Frederich 
lischer’s Pageant Choral Course, the 
“Messiah” was given last Thursday night 
before a big audience, composed in a 
great degree of military men, who added 
much to the festivity of the occasion. 
The great work was never presented to 
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better advantage. The soloists were 
Grace Kerns, soprano; Merle Alcock, 
contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and 
Charles E. Galagher, basso. The chorus 
was in fine fettle and sang in a most 
intelligent and_ distinctive fashion. 
Charles Allan Cale was at the organ and 
Mrs. David Kriegshaber at the piano. 
The audience was highly enthusiastic. 
The “Pop” concert last Sunday was 
made unusually delightful by the sing- 
ing of Elsa Diemer, soprano, who sang 
an aria from “Aida” and a group of 
songs with piano. She won hearty ap- 
plause for her fine interpretations. 
H. W. C. 


Activities of Musicians’ Club of New 
York Hampered by Coal Shortage 


The winter activities of the Musicians’ 
Club of New York, Walter Damrosch, 
president, have been considerably ham- 
pered by the fuel shortage and the ex- 
cessive cold weather, making it neces- 
sary to postpone some of the entertain- 
ments arranged for in the club rooms. 
Notice of the dates will be sent to mem- 
bers as soon as all details can be ascer- 
tained. The program arranged for New 
Year’s Eve had to be abandoned, as 
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SUCCESS 


IS 
ELECTRIC. 


The News of the 


Scored in the East 
by 
HENRI 


TENOR 


start a lour of 


Phenomenal Success 


LA BONTE 


has reached the Far West and he will 


beginning at San Francisco Jan. 16. 


For Pacific Coast dates and terms, write or wire 
Frank W. Healy, 906 Kohler & Chase Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. E. Brown, Business Mér., Aeolian Hall, New York 


there was no heat whatever in the clul 
rooms, and it has been necessary to close 
the club rooms every day since from 
noon on account of there being no heat 
in the building. It has been impossible 
to arrange dates for ‘“Composers’ 
Nights” in January, as the artists who 
were to appear—Victor Herbert and 
Percy Grainger—were absent from the 
city. It is expected, however, to make 
arrangements with other composers for 
two evenings some time this month. 





Christmas Song Service Held at Camp 
McClellan 


CAMP MCCLELLAN, ANNISTON, ALA., 
Dec. 27.—Christmas was ushered in at 
the camp on Christmas even with a big 
song festival and community Christmas 
tree. At seven o’clock a chorus com- 
posed of men selected from the camp 
gathered about the tree, which had been 
erected near the officers’ quarters, and 
sang numbers from Haydn’s “Creation,” 
concluding with “Let There Be Light.” 
At the end of this chorus, the tree blazed 
forth in a mass of electric lights. The 
rest of the evening was spent in sing- 
ing of familiar carols and Christmas 
hymns. F. C. K. 


- 
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CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN: 


found her wanting. 
CHICAGO EVENING POST: 


After the intermission, Miss Marie Kryl demonstrated her right 
to join the ranks of the year’s surprises. 
years old, but Liszt’s concerto in E Flat found her ripe for its 
mastery. Her success was in verity a triumph. We can only 
repeat the opinion of the public, and record that her touch is 
exquisite, her technical equipment very 
understanding amazing. None of the difficulties of the concerto 


Miss Marie Kryl. a charming young Miss, had the honor of 
being the soloist of the afternoon. She played the Liszt E Flat 
concerto with grasp of the music and a certainty in her fingers 
that gave no impression of extreme youth. 


mistress of herself; her tone was musical, her touch firm, and 


Chicago Critics Praise Mi ARIE KRYL 


Young AMERICAN PIANIST as soloist with CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


She is expert in the ‘‘velvety’’ tone which is currently supposed 


She is only about 18 


fine, and her musical 


by the house. 


to be pianists’ ideal, but frequently fails to arrive. 
CHICAGO HERALD: 

Miss Kryl elected 

Her execution is remarkable, her conception of the music 
distinguished for authority. 
for there are not many pianists of her age or sex whose genius 
is as promising as is hers. She was greatly and justly acclaimed 


to be heard in Liszt’s E Flat concerto. 


She should be heard from again, 


CHICAGO EXAMINER: 


She was entire 


Young Marie Kryl appeared as soloist and played Liszt’s E Flat 
concerto.. There were grace and charm in the lighter passages, a 
good full tone in the heavier ones, while she displayed a remark- 
able poise and assurance, and fleet fingers that successfully 
coped with the formidable difficulties Liszt put. into the piece. 





the decorative passages rippled out from under her fingers with 
a clarity that was delightful. It was a brilliant performance and 
made an instant success with the audience. It was the fine 
playing of the music itself to which the technique was quite 
subsidiary. She won a deserved success. 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL: 

Miss Kryl has enormous talent, and has developed a remark- 
ably fine technic. One seldom sees a pianist of any age with 
so much repose of manner, or so much sense for musical effect. 


THE DAILY NEWS: 

It is gratifying indeed to record furthermore that Miss Kry] in 
her rendition of the Liszt E Flat concerto for pianoforte, with 
orchestral accompaniment, reflected much credit upon our city 
by the very musical end technically finished performance she gave 
of this well-known selection. Miss Kryl is a prepossessing young 
woman, still in her teens, who has acquired a very formidable 
mechanical and musical feeling. She made a very impressive 
debut and was recalled several times. 


Management: HARRY P. HARRISON, KIMBALL BLDG., CHICAGO 
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Fingers or Weight? Which is of Greater 
| Value in Developing Pianistic SKill? 














Richard Epstein, Noted Peda- 
gogue and Accompanist, Dis- 
cusses the Two Opposing 
Principles of Piano Pedagogy 
—Only in a Correct Combina- 
tion of Both Lies the Secret 
of Successful Playing 


HE title of this article may appear 
T somewhat puzzling at first sight, 
even to the professional pianist and 
pedagogue. The term “fingers” applies 
to the method in piano playing known 
as “finger technique,” while the term 
“weight” is used here as a symbol of 
the more modern and recently developed 
idea of “weight and relaxation.” 

One of the most outspoken and sin- 

re apostles of the latter theory is Rich- 
id Epstein, the noted piano pedagogue 
and accompanist, who is setting forth 
the basic principles underlying the 
veight and relaxation method with 
marked success. Mr. Epstein is chiefly 
interested in imparting the results of his 
experience and investigations to students 
who aim to acquire a technical command 
founded upon modern scientific prin- 
ciples, and he has been particularly for- 
tunate this year in numbering among his 
pupils several teachers of high reputa- 
tion, and pianists who are well known 
in the concert field. The type of pupil 
who seeks to play a few “show pieces” 
finds little encouragement in Mr. Ep- 
stein’s studio. 

“In spite of the number of books that 
have been written upon the subject 
briefly described as the ‘weight and re- 
laxation’ theory in piano playing, there 
is considerable misunderstanding as_ to 
the application of the principles,” Mr. 
Epstein told the writer recently. 

“It often happens that pianists who 
are initiated into the ‘weight and re- 
laxation’ principles by an expert are tre- 
mendously enthusiastic and set out im- 
mediately to apply them to their own 
playing. They make the mistake, how- 
ever, of throwing overboard all the 
methods that they have learned pre- 
viously, including ‘poor old finger tech- 
nique.’ ; 

“In my mind this is wrong,” explained 
Mr. Epstein. “It is not possible to do 
way with ‘finger technique’ entirely, for 
in this method the individual finger gets 
the stiffening power (which might also 
be called the energizing or vitalizing 


J 





FRANK H. GREY, Composer. 


“Mammy’s Gone Away,” song with violin 
r ‘’eello obligato. Pub. by Sam Fox Pub. Co. 
Cleveland). 

“Dream of Summer,” violin and piano. Pub 
by Oliver Ditson Co. ; programmed by Florence Austin. 


“Only a Little While,’* “For You and 
Me,” songs dedicated to Reinald Werren- 
rath, now being published by G. Schirmer. 


“Little Brother,” song dedicated to Lambert 
Murphy. now being published by Theo. Presser Co. 
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power), which is indispensable in pas- 
sages played by the weight of the arm. 


The Definite Problem 


“The great problem here is to determ- 
ine how to-develop a commanding tech- 
nique on the piano based upon two ap- 
parently contradictory methods, on the 
one hand the ‘weight and relaxation,’ on 
the other the ‘finger technique.’ Only in 
the proper combination of both can cor- 
rect piano playing be achieved.” 

After sketching in broad lines the re- 
lationship of the two methods, Mr. 
Epstein proceeded to explain in detail 
the mechanical principles underlying 
them, showing how the laws of physics 
governed each. 

“The finger touch may be described as 
a local muscular emanation, while the 
weight touch is a nobler, more natural 
force, akin to gravitation,” said Mr. 
Epstein. “In a tone produced by drop- 
ping the weight of the arm and hand, 
there must always be sufficient vitaliz- 
ing power of the playing finger to safe- 
guard the artistic substance of the tone. 
This amount of vitalizing power is the 
last necessary remainder of the ‘finger 
technique’ method, and that is why I 
spend so much time in developing finger- 
technique.” 

This statement by Mr. Epstein ought 
to disarm some opponents of weight 
playing who believe that the exponent 
of the “weight and relaxation” method 
shuns the “finger technique” and throws 
over all its principles bag and baggage. 

The following principles in Mr. Ep- 
stein’s teaching methods have gained 
recognition throughout the United States 
by many acknowledged artists of the 
pianoforte, and should be of interest and 
value to every piano student. 


Lack of Finger Discipline 


“First and foremost is the develop- 
ment of the utmost finger power,” be- 
lieves Mr. Epstein. “The lack of finger 
discipline of most students is surpris- 
ing. In my mind (speaking of ‘finger 
technique’) the proper raising of the 
finger is almost more important’ than 
the stroke itself. Equally important is 
the strictly motionless attitude of the 
finger in its raised position. 

“In the ‘weight and relaxation’ method 
there are innumerable points to be men- 
tioned, but hardly one as important as 
the law of supporting lines, i.e., an imag- 
inary arm axis which should support 
every playing finger. This is a line from 
the shoulder through the upper arm, 
elbow, forearm, wrist, finger, and key. 
lor example, if you play D sharp with 
the second finger with the whole arm 
swinging, and then F sharp with the 
third, you must be conscious of the 
physiological sensation of two: different 
lines. Of course, the ‘traveling’ of the 








Photo by Bain News Service 
Richard Epstein at Work in His Studio 


center of gravity of the hand over the 
keyboard (for instance in a five-note 
arpeggio of a chord of the seventh) is 
a subject for the most careful study. In 
this connection the much neglected ‘side 
hinge’ of the wrist is an important 
factor. 

“The art of practicing is greater than 
the art of playing,” was Mr. Epstein’s 
concluding comment. “The latter will 
develop automatically out of the former. 
It is gratifying to notice that nearly all 
of my students become interested in a 
definite and methodical method of prac- 
ticing. After two or three lessons they 
do not ask for a ‘piece’ (which one might 
be inclined to give them as a sop); they 
prefer to stick to purely technical work 
for some weeks, especially as they realize 
that many of their faults have to be 
corrected.” 

Upon his return from a summer vaca- 
tion in Maine, Mr. Epstein found a great 
many students awaiting him. Despite 
the war and unsettled economic condi- 
tions this year has been one of the most 
successful in his career. 

HARRY BIRNBAUM. 





Los Angeles Music School Settlement 
Has Benefit Concert 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 28.—A pleas- 
ing concert was given at the Hotel Alex- 
andra on the morning of Dec. 19 for the 
benefit of the Music School Settlement. 
The program was offered by Mme. 
Mariska. Aldrich-Davis and _ Blanche 












VOCAL STUDIOS 
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AN ARTIST'S 
TRIBUTE TO HIS 
TEACHER: 


To my teacher, Dudley Buck, whose knowledge of 
voice and most effective teaching has given me what I 


searched for in many vocal wanderings. 


With sincere gratitude, 
EDGAR SCHOFIELD 7 


DUDLEY BUCK, 50 W. 67th St., New York 
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Ruby, sopranos; Desider Josef Vecsei 
and Oscar Seiling, violinists, and the 
Oriole Girls’ Quartet. Mrs. Gertrude 
Ross, Mrs. Bertha Park Coburn and 
Lorna Gregg were the accompanists. 
The school has a large attendance not 
only of Americans, but-also of the Rus- 
sian, Japanese and Oriental contingent. 
Margaret Goetz is director. 


MUSIC IN NEW ORLEANS 








Anna Case Charms Crescent City 
Local Symphony Orchestra Heard 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 15.—Anna 
Case was heard for the first time in 
New Orleans on Dec. 7 at the Athe- 
naeum. She is a gifted young woman, 
whose voice, beauty and gracious per- 
sonality captivated her audience from 
the moment of her appearance. Miss 
Case was heard to decided advantage in 
a varied program. 

The second recital of the New Orleans 
Symphony Orchestra was given on Sun- 
day afternoon, Dec. 9. The program was 
well played, showing the results of care- 
ful preparation under the leadership of 
Prof. Ernest Schuyten. Adrien Freiche, 
au local violinist, was soloist, offering the 
Second Concerto of Wieniawski. 

The second of the series of winter 
recitals by Bentley Nicholson, tenor, was 
given on the afternoon of Dec. 13. The 
program was composed of the songs by 
Ilugo Wolf and was well sung by Mr. 
Nicholson. a ae 





Springfield High School Formally 
Opened with Community Sing 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Jan. 2.—The new 
High School building was _ formally 
opened on Dec. 23, by a community sing 
which was attended by over 2000 per- 
sons. Under the direction of Frances B. 
Gardiner, the High School Chorus, Glee 
Club and Orchestra offered popular 
Christmas carols and hymns, in the sing- 
ing of which the audience, led by Nettie 
C. Doud, joined heartily. Solos were 
sung by Mrs. Gary Westenberger. 





Arbuckle Institute Choral Club to Open 
Its Season on Jan. 17 


The Arbuckle Institute Choral Club 
of Brooklyn, Bruno Huhn, conductor, 
will give its first concert of the season 
on Thursday evening, Jan. 17, singing 
madrigals and part-songs by Bantock, 
Stanford, Gretchaninoff, Pinsati, Percy 
I'letcher, Eaton Faning, Edward Ger- 
man, Meyer Helmund and others. The 
soloists will be Marie Caslova, violinist; 
Jessie Wyckoff, pianist, and Harold Mor- 
rell, tenor. 





Bernard Sinsheimer Married on Christ- 
mas Day 


Bernard Sinsheimer, the New York 
violinist, Was married on Christmas Day 
to Tilly Brady of New York. The mar- 
riage took place at the home of the bride, 
435 Convent Avenue, New York. The 


Sinsheimers spent their honeymoon at}! 
Atlantic City, N. J., and returned to 


New York on Dec. 29 in time for the 
Heifetz dinner at “The Bohemians,” 
which they attended. 
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‘Tenor 





Engaged for the 7th Time-with The Singers’ Club of Cleveland for Their Concert of May 7th. Foster & David, Managers, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
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LAUCELLA WORK HAS NEW YORK PREMIERE 





Philharmonic Flautist’s ‘‘White- 
house’’ Pleases Audience— 
Novaes is Soloist 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef 
Stransky, Conductor. Concert, Car- 
negie Hall, Evening, Jan. 3. Soloist, 
Guiomar Novaes, Pianist. The Pro- 
gram: 

César Franck, Symphony in D Minor; 


Nicola Laucella, Symphonic Impressions, 
“Whitehouse” (first time in New York) ; 


Beethoven, Concerto No. IV wn G@ 
Major, Op. 58; Strauss, Tone Poem, 
“Death and Transfiguration,” Op. 24. 


Mr. Stransky offered his patrons last 
week one of the best programs he has 
made since his coming to America. And 
the excellence of the program was dupli- 
cated in the manner in which it was 
performed. The Franck symphony, 
which used to be viewed as a very for- 
bidding work, has in recent years taken 
its place among the most loved of sym- 
phonic pieces. Whereas for many years 
it was the custom of conductors to pro- 
duce it at intervals of five years or 
more, Mr. Stransky has performed it 
repeatedly, with the result that it is 
to-day understood fully and cherished by 
New York music-lovers, as are the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven and Brahms. Last 


week Mr. Stransky read it with superb 
results, penetrating its spiritual mean- 
ing—it has more spiritual substance per 
measure than most music per mile!—and 
giving its coloring with fine balance. 
The tempi were admirable, barring the 
opening Lento, which is more impressive 
taken at a slower pace. As for the 
Strauss poem, it is one of the conduc- 
tor’s piéces de résistance and in it he 
stands unrivaled. On this occasion he 
led it once more, with that plastic han- 
dling of its materials that makes it an 
open book and has won for it thousands 
of admirers wherever he has conducted 
it. 

The novelty of the evening by Mr. 
Laucella, second flautist of the orches- 
tra, is an earnest attempt to reflect in 
symphonic music impressions of the vil- 
lage of Norfolk, Conn., where the Phil- 
harmonic goes each spring to play Mr. 
Stoeckel’s festival. “Whitehouse” is Mr. 
Stoeckel’s, not President Wilson’s abode 
in this case. The piece was played there 
last June. One feels that Mr. Laucella 


has been handicapped in the rather un- 
symphonic subject which he has tried 
to treat. To be sure, Beethoven made a 
great symphony of his “day in the coun- 
try.” But that is another matter. Mr. 
Laucella has gone in for programmatic 
writing and, though much of it is logical 
enough, it lacks the vitalizing quality. 
The subject offered episodes for him to 
put into music—unfortunately for him 
every one of these episodes has been 
written already by a master. Thus his 
forest scene is slight beside the “Sieg- 
fried Waldweben,” his storm calm in 
comparison with Wagner’s in “Wa)lkiire,” 
Verdi’s in “Rigoletto,” Rossini’s in 
“Tell,” Beethoven’s in the . “Pastoral” 
Symphony. It is orchestrated with 
skill (one takes for granted these days 
the ability to orchestrate well on the 
part of a composer bidding for recogni- 
tion as a symphonist). In his cantabile 
“Whitehouse” theme Mr. Laucella write’ 
in the manner of the Italian composers 
for the lyric stage, not in the more ele- 
vated manner of the concert room, in 
a melodic vein, obvious and conventional. 
The distribution of stopped brasses and 
augmented triads is probably the com- 
poser’s desire to indicate his modernistic 


tendency, but they do not blend with the . 


rest of the work and sound conscious and 
“dragged in.” .The audience applauded 
the work -and the composer appeared, 
rising from his Seat in the orchestra and. 
took séveral bows, shaking hands. with 
Mr. Stransky—who conducted it ‘with 
an apparent desire to win it success— 
and with Concertmaster Megerlin. 

Miss Novaes played the Beethoven 
Concerto brilliantly, with technical pro- 
ficiency and musical feeling. The first 
movement was done in a style that at 
times seemed unconstrained for Bee- 
thoven. She was given rounds of ap- 
plause at-the close of the work. 

7 Wi.ae 


The Sunday Concert 


Louis Graveure made his second ap- 
pearance as Philharmonic soloist within 
a few weeks at last Sunday afternoon’s’ 
concert, singing the “Sei vendicata as- 
sai” aria from “Dinorah”. and _the 
“Vision” from Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hia- 
watha.” Neither is very interesting mu- 
sic nor did the baritone seem altogether 
in his most comfortable vocal state in 
the Meyerbeer number. As on some 
previous occasions this year his breath 
support lacked something of its ordinary 
sustained and effortless ease, with the 
result several times of a break upon the. 
release of tones. But the “Hiawatha” 
air found the voice much more tractable, 
and his delivery of it had all the ele- 
ments of superfine, artistry. 
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COYOTE SONG 





Arthur Hackett 


BEACH, MRS. H. H. A. 
THE YEAR’S AT THE SPRING 


BRANSCOMBE, GENA 
DEAR LAD O’ MINE 
“Miss Branscombe has sounded the 
clarion call with her ‘Dear Lad 0’ 





Mine’ ’’—Musical Leader. 
I BRING YOU HEARTSEASE 
THE RESENTFUL LOVER 
THE MORNING WIND 
SERENADE (I SEND MY HEART UP 
TO THEE) 


CHADWICK, G. W. 
-BEFORE THE DAWN 


CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 
O HEART OF MINE 
HUHN, BRUNO 


INVICTUS 
ISRAFEL 





DAY IS GONE 


MY DEAR 











Earle Tuckerman YOU ANDI 











SUNG BY PROMINENT SINGERS; 


AMBROSE, PAUL 
TOMORROW COMES THE SONG 


“One of the few virile songs. * * * 
Such red-blooded séntiment. 
for sending me a regular song, which I 
will make one of ‘my stand-bys.”’ - 

(Signed) EARLE TUCKERMAN. 


BAUER, MARION * 
SEND ME A DREAM °” 
THE RED MAN’S REQUIEM 


MINSTREL OF ROMANCE 
THE MILL WHEEL 
OVER THE HILLS 


LANG, MARGARET RUTHVEN 


A GARDEN IS A LOVESOME THING 


LYNES, FRANK 
SWEETHEART, SIGH NO MORE 


MACDOWELL, EDWARD 
A MAID SINGS LIGHT 
THE SWAN BENT LOW 


SALTER, MARY TURNER 
WARD-STEPHENS 


\THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 





Thank you 











George E. Reimherr 


COX, RALPH 
APRIL-TIDE ° ~* 
THE END OF DAY 





DOWN IN DERRY % 


LITTLE SISTER ROSE MARIE 


FOOTE, ARTHUR 
I’M WEARING AWA’ 
ASHES OF ROSES 
ONCE AT THE ANGELUS 


FRANKE-HARLING, W. 


SOMETIMES 

LONGING 

TO A LITTLE CHILD 

THINE, O LORD, IS THE GREAT- 
NESS 


GOATLEY, ALMA 
A GARDEN IS A LOVESOME THING 








Claude Warfgtl * 
CO. Ca | 


8 WEST 40th ST. NEW YORK 
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| 120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS 


"s 7, fare W Pate. 


The orchestral numbers were Gold- 
mark’s lovely- “Spring” Overture, De- 
bussy’s ““Rondes de.Printemps”—#in place 
of two pieces by George Boyle originally 
scheduled—a tone picture, “The Rain,” 
by Emerson Whithorne, and Rachmani- 
noff’s E Minor Symphony, which is re- 
ceiving so generous an amount of atten- 
tion these days. The performance of 
each doubtless merits extended comment 
and praise, but attention may for the 
present be confined to Mr. Whithorne’s 
brief composition, a work that does not 
represent this talented American com- 
poser’s maturer output since he wrote it 
at the age of twenty. It does show, 
however, a sensitive feeling for delicate 
orchestral color and _ instrumental 
transparency, the faculty of establishing 
a suggestive mood with simple means 
and of crystallizing into lucid form very 
slight material. A repeated succession 
of pizzicato notes—the raindrop idea, 
doubtless—underlies this brief piece of 
rather Parisian impressionism and gives 
it a musical and atmospheric unity. 


The work was well received and Mr. 
Whithorne was several times called to 
the stage to bow. Ba. FY. FP. 

i 





Marie Stapleton-Murray Under Annie 
Friedberg’s Management 


Marie Stapleton-Murray, the Amer- 
ican soprano, has just signed a contract 
to be under the management of Annie 
Friedberg for the season 1918-1919. 
Miss Friedberg has already secured a 
number of dates for Mrs. Murray, who 
expects to do considerable concert work 
during the remainder of this season. 





Amparito Farrar, the young American 
concert soprano, who scored a success in 
the prima donna réle of “The Treasure 
Trove,” presented for the first time at 
the Bohemian Club dinner at the Bilt- 
more on Dec. 29, will give her first New 
York recital of the season at A®olian 
Hall on Friday evening, Jan. 18. 
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Lydia 


-panist and flautist. 





Two years ago at St. Louis, Mo., 


sang to an audience of 10,000 people. 


On February 11th, 13th and 14th 


will sing to audiences of 10,000 people each. 


Lydia Locke has been engaged as Star Soloist for the 
Pageant Concerts to be given at St. Louis on those days. 


Engagements prior and subsequent to Feb. 11th-14th in the Middle 
West and South are solicited. Miss Locke brings a great accom- 


Management: 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 5th Avenue, New York 
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Locke 
Locke 
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Studio: Carnegie Hall 


‘LOUIS GRUNBERG 


PIANIST 


It is my firm conviction that America has in him one of 
their most accomplished musicians.—F. Busont. 


Concerts, Coach, Tuition 
Tuesday and Friday Afternoons 


Private Phone: 8715 W. Cathedral 


Room 503 





























WILLIAM 


SIMMONS 


Engaged as Soloist, Dutchess County 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,Jan. 15 in 
Gounod’s 


New Address: 59 West 70th St., - 


BARITONE 


Association of Musicians 


‘“REDEMPTION” 


New York 
Phone: Col. 5801 
Available Sunday Evenings 
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New Spanish Soprano 








ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Opera Singers in Italy Organize to Protect Themselves Against Rapacious Impresarios and Agents— 
Composer of ‘‘ Aphrodite’? Now Completing New Work in Lighter Vein—Stravinsky and 
Fellow Russian Artists in Paris Formally Denounce the Bolsheviki—André Messager Gives 
His Reason for Not Reviving Early Work with a Beautiful Score—Edith Mason Finds Bigger 
Opportunities in Havana than at Metropolitan—tTetrazzini Sings for Wounded Soldiers in 
Milan—Edmund Burke Active in Musical Life of Soldiers Near the Front—Rome Welcomes 














OCIALISM has invaded Italy’s music 

world and found concrete expression 
in the Italian Society of Lyric Artists, 
the popular name of which is the Sifal. 
Those conversant with conditions in the 
boot-shaped country know that the con- 
ditions under which opera seasons are 
held at the secondary lyric theaters in 
that country are far from being ideal 
from the artist’s standpoint. From the 
impresario’s point of view a season of 
opera in one of the minor theaters is a 
pretty safe speculation. 

The seasons arranged for these lesser 
theaters are invariably of short duration, 
vrites the Milan correspondent of Lon- 
don Musical Times, and the whole thing 
is worked out to a nicety beforehand by 
the impresario and the agent, and pos- 
sibly one or two friends financially in- 
terested. There is little chance of their 
losing money. If the season should fail 
it would be the artists who would pay 
the piper. 

For the artist a small season is a pure 
speculation. If the season proves a suc- 
cess he gets his salary; if it fails he is 
left in the lurch, to a greater or less ex- 
tent. The impresario always has a list 
of expenses that must be paid first, into 
which he manages to work his own ex- 
penses and for which he takes the money 
that has been tilled. And the reason 
artists can be secured to sing under such 
conditions is that in, normal times the 
supply of artists for the opera stage is 
much greater than the demand and com- 
petition consequently is keen. The least 
of the difficulties in arranging a season 
of opera in Italy is the corraling of the 
singers. 

During the last few years many at- 
tempts have been made by different 
groups of artists, it seems, to smash this 
monopoly of the impresarios by co-oper- 
ating among themselves to run seasons. 
These combinations are called “co-oper- 
ativa.” From the outset quite a number 
of successful seasons were registered, 
with the result that the well-wishers of 
the movement set to work to organize 
something on a larger scale. Last year 
in Milan they formed a society and called 
it the “Sifal,” which is an abbreviation 
of “Societa Italiana fra Artisti Lirici.” 

The specific aim of the “Sifal” is to 
accomplish the emancipation of singers 
from all mediation of theatrical agents 
and impresarios, who devour a large por- 
tion of their earnings, and freedom to 
act on its own initiative in choosing ar- 
tists for seasons of opera. The members 
subscribe a mere trifle each year and 
wear a small badge with “Sifal” in- 
scribed on it. A year ago the society 
took over the Carcano Theater in Milan 
and there it has conducted one season 
after another ever since. It is too early, 
especially in these unsettled times. to be 
able to forecast the possibilities of devel- 
opment, and whether the scheme will 
meet with any lasting success, but it has 
certainly received the approval of some 
of the best known artists, who have also 
become members. While hopeful that the 
movement will be far-reaching, they, it 
is true, are inclined to be skeptical. 

It is upon the small, unknown artists 
that the burden of the work will fall. 
Its aim is an ideal; it is socialism among 
the artists. Much time and earnest en- 
deavor will have to be spent before a 
really extensive and effective organiza- 
tion can be worked up, but once this is 
achieved it is thought the movement will 
go far toward raising the tone of the 
minor opera house and making the pro- 
fession a more wholesome one for the 
singers who can never hope to be stars 
of first or even second magnitude. 

* + * 


INCE composing “Aphrodite,” which 
was to have had its American pre- 
miére in Chicago this season had Marthe 
Chénal come over to sing the name part, 
and may yet be given with Mary Garden 
in her old réle, Camille Erlanger has not 
succeeded in producing anything that has 
attracted more than passing attention, 
but the French music world is now inter- 
ested in the announcement that he is 
completing a comédie musicale on which 


he had begun work before the war came 
to demoralize, for the time beiny, all 
musical projects and effectually bomb 
many castles in the air. 


The name of this new Erlanger work 
in lighter vein than “Aphrodite” is “The 
Barber of Deauville,” the author of the 
libretto being the experienced Tristan 
Bernard. It will probably have its pre- 
miére in the spring. 


Catulle Mendés, and when the wise navi- 
gator can avoid Charybdis he should not 
expose himself to the danger of falling 
into Scylla!” 


* * * 


AVANA’S season of opera, recently 
inaugurated with a performance of 
“Aida,” in which Alice Gentle, newest of 
American acquisitions to the Metropoli- 


Bovi, Riccardo Dellera and Amadeo Per- 
rer. 

Sopranos—Tina Poli-Randaccio, who 
ranks high among the dramatic sopranos 
of her native Italy; Edith Mason, O!ga 
Fiamingo, Lea Machat and Giuseppina 
Balotti. 

Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos—Alice 
Gentle, Regina Alvarez and Maria Wie- 
netzkaja. 

Tenors—Amador Famadas, José Palet, 
Pietro Gubellini, Giuseppe Vogliotti and 
Ludovico Olivero. 

Baritones—Giuseppe Montanelli, Au- 
gusto Ordonez, Ernesto Caronna and 
Sallustio Civai. 

Bassos—Virgilio Lazzari, 
Bardi and Armando Castillo. 

There is an orchestra of sixty pieces, 
a chorus of fifty voices and a corps de 
ballet of sixteen dancers. 


* * + 


UISA TETRAZZINI has been sing- 

ing for her countrymen who have 
been sent back from the Front bearing 
the marks of the Teutonic invasion. The 
Florentine diva recently visted the Red 
Cross hospital in Milan and at the “Cities 
of France,” a large locale placed at the 
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An Operatic Audience, 32,000 Strong! 





This photograph was taken in Mexico City of the “Faust” performance on Nov. 18, with the Spanish tenor, Lazaro, in the title réle. So eager 
were the Mexicans to hear the sensational tenor that all rules were broken and seats were sold (as the photograph shows) behind the stage 
on either side as well as in front of the stage. Lazaro was given ovations for his singing in this brilliant performance, under the bAton of 


Arturo Dellera, the Italian conductor now with the Bracale forces in Havana. 


ROMINENT Russian artists in Paris 

have taken steps to assure the 
French public that they have no sympa- 
thy with the faction now in power in 
their home country. 

Igor Stravinsky, Léon Bakst, Félia 
Litvinne, Ida Rubinstein, Mlle. Pavloff, 
Viadimir Svetloff and Paul Mikhailoff, 
says Le Courrier Musical, have published 
this declaration over their signatures: 

“In this serious and sorrowful hour 
that has come to Russia, our martyr- 
country, we, Russian citizens of the lib- 
eral professions, having the great good 
fortune to enjoy the fraternal hospitality 
of France, believe it to be our duty to 
make solemn declaration that we do not 
recognize the sinister hand of Bolsheviki 
who have usurped power for the time 
being in Petrograd, and that we will 
never recognize the ‘government’ of the 
vile traitor Lenine and his associates.” 

+ * ” 


HEN his “Béatrice,” 
“the most Parisian of divettes, 
was introduced at the Opéra Comique 
the other night André Messager was 
asked why he has never revived his 
“Tsoline,” the score of which is said to 
be unforgettable for its delicate charm. 
“Because the libretto, written by Ca- 
tulle Mendés, is unactable,” was the com- 
poser’s reply. 
“Then why not have a new libretto 
written?” 
“For the reason that as the first was 
by Catulle Mendés the second would nec- 
essarily have to be written by Mme. Jane 


pronounced 


” 


tan Opera Company, made an outstand- 
ing success as Amneris, will be, to a cer- 
tain extent, a repetition of the late sea- 
son at the Municipal Opera House in 
Mexico City. As in the Mexican capital, 
Giorgio Polacco is the conductor-in-chief 
of the organization Adolfo Bracale has 
now assembled at Cuba’s big National 
Opera House. 

Originally engaged for ten weeks, Miss 
Gene will leave the company long ere 
that time by an arrangement made that 
will enable her to return to New York 
to prepare the name part of “Shanewis” 
for the Metropolitan premiére of the new 
Cadman opera. She was not with the 
company in Mexico City, but, on the 
other hand, both Andreas de Segurola, 
now back at the Metropolitan, and Anna 
Fitziu, now with the Chicago company, 
were with it for the first part of the sea- 
son. 

Edith Mason, the American soprano, 
has gone to Havana with the company 
and will have further opportunity there 
to sing the first parts, which never fell 
to her at the Metropolitan. Among the 
mezzo-sopranos is Regina Alvarez, well 
known to both Italian and South Amer- 
ican audiences, but not to be confused 
with the Peruvian contralto, Margarita 
d’Alvarez, who has entrenched herself 
so deeply in the affections of the London 
musical public during the last two or 
three years. 

The complete roster of the company, 
as given by the Havana Musica, is as 
follows: 

Conductors—Giorgio Polacco, Arturo 


disposal of the Red Cross by Tito Ri- 
cordi, head of the Ricordi music publish- 
ing house, she had one of the most 
enthusiastic audiences that has ever 
listened to her when she sang the “Mad” 
Scene from Thomas’s “Hamlet,” a group 
of French, Spanish and even English 
songs, and some Neapolitan canzonette. 


x * * 


HOSE well-meaning souls who think 

it necessary to sing or play “down” 
their audiences when they undertake to 
entertain the men in camps should take 
note of an interesting morsel of news 
that has just come from France. Le 
Courrier Musical gives the particulars 
of a series of classical concerts recently 
given by British and French musicians 
a few kilometers back of the British 
Front. 

Captain Burke, more readily recog- 
nized as Edmund Burke, the Canadian 
baritone; the violinist Denayer of the 
Paris Opéra Comique orchestra; the bas- 
soonist Jute of the Queen’s Hall orches- 
tra, London, and Colonel Sullivan, a pian- 
ist who seems to be well above the aver- 
age, are a few of this little band whose 
serious love of music is their refuge 
from the wear and tear of active service. 

At one of their most recent concerts 
the program contained Debussy’s Petite 
Suite, Ravel’s “Le Paon,” an air from 
d’Indy’s “L’Etranger” and two of the 
Brahms Hungarian Dances. A previous 
program had consisted of Beethoven’s 


[Contirued on page 18] 
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Quintet for wind instruments, a sonata 
by Schumann and some of Moussorgsky’s 
music; while for a program to come 
quartets by Debussy and Chausson are 
announced. 
* * * 

DOUARD RISLER, probably the 

greatest of French pianists since 
Pugno’s death, did not disdain to appear 
as an accompanist as well as soloist at 
the second concert of the French Na- 
tional Society of Music in Paris. It was 
for a new cycle of four songs by Guy 
Ropartz, and sung by Jane Hatto, that 
Risler played the accompaniments, a 
cycle bearing the title “Le Réne sur le 
Sable.” As soloist he found congenial 
material in Paul Dukas’s Variations, In- 
terlude and Finale (based on a theme by 
Rameau), and Chabrier’s “Bourrée Fan- 
tastique.” 

A first hearing was given a Suite in 
four parts for piano by Marcel Labey. 
Played by Blanche Selva, it found favor 
for the poetic charm of its Prelude and 
Interlude. The program further con- 
tained two compositions by Debussy—the 
sonata for piano and violin, and his set- 
tings of three of Francois Villon’s Bal- 
lades, sung to the best advantage by 
Rosa Féart. 

» * * 


ROM Florence comes word of suc- 
cess gained by one of that large 
army of “second” Italian tenors that 
have come to the Metropolitan, stayed 
there through one season and then re- 
turned to their native shores. One of 
the best of those of recent years was 


Umberto Macnez, a conscientious artist 
endowed with a voice of good quality. 
In Florence his recent singing of Faust 
carried him up to a higher rung on the 
ladder .of his career. 

* * * 


NEW Spanish soprano named Angeles 

Ottein is credited with having cre- 
ated a furore at the Costanzi in Rome 
during the early part of the season. She 
is said to have invested the part of 
Rosina in “The Barber of Seville” with 
a new and individual charm. 

é; & Hi. 





CHAUTAUQUA BUREAUS UNITE 





Eleven Companies Join Forces—Head 
Offices in Lincoln 


LINCOLN, NEB., Dec. 31.—President 
Bruce of the University School of Music 
and secretary of the Standard Chau- 
tauqua Company (with offices in Lin- 
coln), has this week made the announce- 
ment of the recent organization of the 
Transcontinental League of Lyceum and 
Chautauqua Bureaus, which comes into 
the field as the largest organization of 
its kind in the world. The affiliation in- 
cludes eleven independent systems, which 
will still continue to operate separately, 
but which will co-operate in exchanging 
artists. The eleven companies to join 
the new organization are the Standard 
Chautauqua System, Lincoln; White and 
Meyers Chautauqua System, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Pearsons Associated Chau- 
tauquas, Swarthmore, Pa.; S. M. Holli- 
day Chautauqua System, Des Moines, 


Iowa; Midland Lyceum Bureau, Des 
Moines; Century Lyceum Bureau, Chi- 
cago; Central Community Chautauquas, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Community Chau- 
tauquas, Inc., New York; Century Ly- 
ceum Bureau, Los Angeles, Cal.; East- 
ern Lyceum Bureau, Boston, and the 
Shaw and Lohr Chautauquas, Peoria, III. 

The University School of Music has 
sent twenty-eight soldiers to the front 
from among the students who were reg- 
istered during last year. Each of these 
was remembered with a Christmas gift 
from the present student body. 

Prof, H. O. Ferguson, supervisor of 
music in the Lincoln City Schools, was 
elected president of the music section of 
the Nebraska Teachers’ Association at 
its recent meeting. Mr. Ferguson read 
a most interesting paper on musical 
problems and progress. He reports the 
number of violin classes in the Lincoln 
grade schools greatly increased. Cornet 
classes have been added, the work of 
the high school orchestra, under Carl- 
Frederick Steckelberg, has steadily im- 
proved and splendid glee clubs have 
been added to the work at the High 
School. ms Ge Ee 





Leopold Godowsky Leaves for Western 
Tour 


Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, left 
New York last week for the first half of 
a Middle Western, Pacific Coast and Ca- 
nadian concert tour which will occupy 
all his time until the end of March. 
Commencing with his recital in Chicago 
on Jan. 6, Mr. Godowsky appears in 
Peoria on Jan. 7; Detroit, Mich., on Jan. 
8; San Francisco, Jan. 13; Fresno, Cal., 
Jan. 14; Berkeley, Cal., Jan. 15; Palo 
Alto, Jan. 17; Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 19; 
Los Angeles, Jan. 22; San Diego, Jan. 
23; Long Beach, Jan. 25; Claremont, Cal., 
Jan. 26; Riverside, Cal., Jan. 29; San 
Francisco, Cal., Jan. 31. 


MME. ALDA TO SING WITH 
TROOPERS FROM UPTON 


Metropolitan Prima Donna Lends Her 
Art to Concerts in Aid of Colored 
Regiment’s Auditorium 





Supported by the hummed accompani- 
ment of the voices of 1000 troopers of 
the 367th Colored Infantry of Camp 
Upton, Mme. Frances Alda of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House will sing South- 


ern melodies at the concert which the 
regiment is to give at the Manhattan 
Opera House on the afternoon and eve- 
ning of Sunday, Jan. 20. 

The proceeds of the concert will be 
applied to the fund which is being 
raised to erect the auditorium of the 
367th Regiment, which will soon be com- 
pleted and which will be the largest 
structure in the cantonment, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 5000 persons. 

Col. James A. Moss selected the chorus 
from the 3000 men of his regiment, all 
of whom are natural singers. The pro- 
gram has been arranged so that the 
exceptional singing talent of the men 
will be displayed and besides the big 
chorus there will be heard the officers’ 
quintet and both vocal and instrumental 
soloists. The military campfire scene 
will be one of the features of the con- 
cert. 

Max Weinstein of the War Depart- 
ment Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities is rehearsing the chorus, and 
Sergeant George E. Battle, the regimen- 
tal song leader, will act as accompanist. 





Wynne Pyle, pianist, will play sev- 
eral groups of American compositions 
at her joint recitals with David Bis- 
pham at Beaver Falls, Pa., on Jan. 25, 
and Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 26. 





MARCIA 
VAN DRESSER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


Of the Chicago Opera Association—Seasons 1915-16 and 1916-17 
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Soloist With Boston Symphony Orchestra 


New York 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
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lad Who Began His Career in 
the New York Slums Returns 
From Europe to Make Ameri- 
can Début—A Refined and 
Cultivated Young Artist— 
Carries Message of the Com- 
ing of His Master, Leopold 
Auer, Next Month 


T would be but evading fact to deny 

that professional expectancy is tip- 
toe over the presence of Max Rosen 
largely because of the unprecedented cir- 
cumstances which arranged that this 
country shall be the stage of a musical 
tourney which may furnish a new page 
for musical history. 

Max Rosen has arrived. The gamin of 
a few years ago, the tattered lad whose 
eye knew no horizon beyond the slum- 
line of New York’s lower East Side, has 
returned to America, his home. His art, 
we are told, has fascinated judges whose 
opinion we respect; we have heard some 
remarkable accounts from the capitals 
of Europe concerning his art; we know 
that he comes from a wise and famous 
master. No wonder then that there is 
racing curiosity over the personality of 
the newcomer who is announced as one 
of the principals in the promised tourna- 
ment of the titans. 

We found Max Rosen in a quiet little 
hotel. Benjamin Rosen, his father, the 
ex-East Side barber, ushered us in. He 
is a kindly faced, resolute looking man. 
Stanhope had no more diligent mentor 
than young Rosen, so we have heard 
somewhere, and we could well believe 
it as we observed. Solomon Diamond 
was also seated in the room; a few 
moments later young Rosen referred to 
him as “his second father.” The new 
violinist looks several years younger than 
his pictures, despite a certain soft. ma- 
turity. Human nature develops rapidly 
on the East Side. He is sturdy, clean- 
cut, poised and possessed of that native 
refinement which seems rooted in all 
strong personalities of art. His eyes, 
large, Oriental, wide-set, invite atten- 
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A Lesson in Professor Auer’s Studio at Christiania. 








Dreamn !”’ 





Newest’ Violinist 








From Left to Right: Max 


Rosen, Jascha Heifetz (Acting as Accompanist), Professor Auer, and One of 


His Youthful Pupils 


tion; one gathers the impression that 
no one of such singularly alert and sen- 
sitive lines could possibly be a dull or 
unenthusiastic interpreter. He strikes 
us as one of the children of the fire. 


Genius Asserts Itself 


“This is a strange feeling, to realize 
that I am home again after all these 
years!” Young Rosen gazed Eastside- 
ward retrospectively. “It is like a 
dream.” The story of his early life, his 
early lessons with his father, his gradual 
unfoldment through the help of several 
patrons need not be reviewed here as it 
was entertainingly told in these pages 
on Dec, 22. 

We asked him if it were not possible 
that talent frequently famished through 
the lack of financial advantages. 

“Not often,” he said. “Professor Auer 
discussed that same subject a short time 
ago. He said that genuine talent must 
find recognition, and I fully agree with 
him. There are so many persons willing 
to help a young artist once he proves 
himself.” 

“The great secret,” interjected Mr. Dia- 
mond, Max Rosen’s Christopher Colum- 
bus, “is the development of the genius. 
There is such a thin line, psychologically, 
between genius and insanity that the 
greatest care must be exercised.” The 
subject reverted to pedagogy. It seems 
that young Rosen received a sound fun- 
damental education in the Berlin Hoch- 
schule, besides his studies with the 
austere Auer and supplemental work in 


composition. 


Composed—But for the Fire 


“Have I composed? Well—” and Ro- 
sen hesitated—“I did write a few pieces 
—but I burned them all up.” When he 
met Richard Strauss recently, he relates, 
Strauss asked him, “Are you a compos- 
er?” “No,” said Rosen, “I am only a 
violinist.” “Then sit down by me!” 

Rosen furnished the best reason in the 
world for playing the Goldmark Con- 
certo at his début: he likes it. The work 
is also known to be a favorite of the lad’s 
master. Young Rosen remarked that he 
did not aim to bring out many novelties; 
the established master works of the old 
and “newer” masters will suffice for his 
programs, for the present at least, 
although he proposes to keep away from 
the more hackneyed compositions, e.9., 
“the Tschaikowsky and the Mendels- 
sohn.” 


War Disrupted Plans 


Rosen’s stay here is indefinite, prob- 
ably for the duration of the war. “I 
must return to fill the engagements 
which the war canceled. Afterwards— 
who can tell?” He said that Professor 


Auer had intended to sail on the same 
steamer, but was delayed in Christiania. 
However, the Marchesi of violin teachers 
will sail in February. 

“Professor Auer told me that he will 
positively come to this country next 
month,” stated the elder Mr. Rosen. 
Professor Auer will bring with him 
Thelma Given and Mrs. Given. Miss 











Photo by Bain News Service 
Max Rosen, as He Appears To-day 


Given is said to be another candidate for 
high honors as an artist. 

It is an ungrateful task to intrude on 
the time of an artist who is about to 
make his début, particularly under the 
unique circumstances; however, the fine 
perceptions of the young man tolerated 
the loss of the precious minutes—Jan. 12 
is almost here. If we were rash enough 
we would predict that this lad in his 
teens, with his youngish ways, his im- 
petuous frankness and his strangely ma- 
ture thoughtfulness, will deliver an im- 
pressive message on Jan. 12. The East 
Side waits! ALFRED HUMAN. 


MUSIC TEACHERS MEET 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Three Branches of California Association 
Hold Interesting Session— 
Name Officers 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Dec. 30.—The 
Music Teachers’ Conference, composed 
of the members of the San Francisco, 
Alameda County, San José and Sacra- 
mento branches of the California Music 
Teachers’ Association, held their first 
district meeting at the Claremont Hotel, 
Oakland, yesterday afternoon and eve- 
ning. There was a large attendance and 
much interest. Howard E. Pratt, presi- 
dent of the Alameda branch, acted as 
chairman. The names of the new State 


officers were announced, following the 

State convention, which had just closed 

its session at San Diego. They are AIl- 
bert Conant of San Diego, president, and 

George Stewart McManus of San Fran- 

cisco, vice-president. 

_A motion was made to indorse the ac- 
tion of the San Francisco Musicians’ 
Club in its plan for helping in the patri- 
otic service of the teachers who are 
entering the army. Their pupils will 
be taken over by other teachers, who will 
put aside one-half the amount paid for 
lessons for a fund to be returned to the 
teacher who is serving his country. The 
motion was unanimously carried. 

The following program was presented, 
each number being heartily enjoyed: 
Piano Quartet: Largo from the “New World 

Symphony,” Dvorak; Petite Suite, Bar- 

carolle,- Cortege; Minuet and _ Ballade, 

Debussy. Pacific Quartet: Mrs. J. Beh- 

valle, Mrs. Jennie Rosenberg, Gertrude 

Livingston and Marguerite Darch. 

Piano solos: Mrs. Marion Vecki. 

Vocal offerings: Mrs. Rose Relda Cailleau, 
with Mrs. Robert Hughs at the piano. 
Lecture recital: “The Art of Practicing a 
Piano Composition.’’ Illustrated by Etude, 
Op. 10, No. 7, C Major, Chopin; Nocturne, 
Op. 15, No. 2, Chopin. George Kruger. 
Vocal offerings: Marion Vecki, Mrs. Marion 

Vecki at the piano. 

Reading: ‘Prince Melody in Music Land,” 
Elizabeth Simpson. 

Vocal offerings : Mrs. Marion Holmes Nash, 
Mrs. Esther Marvin Pomeroy at the piano. 
The program was arranged by Mrs. 

Alice Kellar Fox and Rosco Warren 
Lucy. A banquet was held in the eve- 
ning with Samuel Savannah as toast- 
master and the following speakers: 
George Kruger, Sir Henry Heyman, L. 
IX. Behymer, Estelle Carpenter, Flor- 
ence Wenzel, president Sacramento 
branch, and Helen Heath. The musical 
program was of a patriotic nature, open- 
ing with “America” and closing with the 

Star-Spangled Banner.” War _ songs 
were sung by Bessie Towle, Mrs. Alice 
Kellar F ox, Helen Heath and Howard E. 
Pratt, with Ethel Palmer as accompan- 
ist. About two hundred persons at- 
tended. 

The officers of the San Francisco 
branch just elected are: President, 
George Kruger, re-elected unanimously; 
vice-president, Joseph Jacobson; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Alice Keller Fox, also re- 
elected unanimously; treasurer, Mrs. T. 
O. Palmer; directors, Sir Henry Hey- 
man, — Pierre Douilett and Emelia 
lojetti. E. M. B. 





Many Audiences Hear Florence Turner- 
Maley Songs This Season 


A program of the songs of Florence 
Turner-Maley was given at the home of 
Frank S. Hastings, New York, on Thurs- 
day, Dec. 30, by Frances Hosea, soprano; 
Alma Beck, contralto; Earle Tuckerman, 
baritone, and the composer, who played 
the piano accompaniments. Mrs. Ma- 
ley’s songs are being given much atten- 
tion this season. MHarvin Lohre, tenor, 
sang her “C’est toi” in his French group 
at a concert at the Hotel Astor on Dec. 
16. Her “Lass o’ Mine,” arranged for 
male voices by Carl Hahn, was sung by 
the Arion Society at its first concert this 
season, while the same song was sung in 
solo form by Earle Tuckerman at a con- 
cert in Newark on Dec. 27. The Singers’ 
Club of New York will sing her “Lass 
o’ Mine” at its AZolian Hall concert on 
Jan. 18. 





Concerts 
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Chansons en Costume 
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“‘Scarpia’”’ 


CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 
IN REVIVAL OF “ERNANI” 


Event Made Possible by Stracciari’s Presence—Title Réle Enacted 
by Crimi—Francesca Peralta at Her Best as “‘Elvira’’—Pre- 
miére of ‘‘Sapho’’ Postponed Because of Vix’s Indisposition 
—Popular-Priced ‘‘Tosca’’ Reveals Kreidler as Excellent 




















Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Bullding, 
Chicago, Jan. 5, 1918. 
6é¢T\RNANI” was revived by the Chi- 
cago Opera Association Satur- 
day afternoon, Riccardo Stracciari’s 
presence in the company making the 
revival possible. He sang the lines of 











GILBERTE SONGS 


and WHAT 


SINGERS 


SAY regarding 
them 





AH LOVE BUT A DAY is one of 
the most successful songs on my 
program this season.—MARTHA 
ATWOOD BAKER. 


AH LOVE BUT A DAY never fails 
to win the heartiest applause from 
my audiences.—OLIVE NEVIN. 


AH LOVE BUT A DAY is a great 
favorite, and my audiences gener- 
ally insist on a repetition. 


—BEATRICE MAC CUE. 


AN EVENING SONG am using on 
all my programs; always have to 
repeat it.— CARRIE BRIDEWELL. 


AN EVENING SONG is without 
doubt one of the best received 
songs on my programs. 


—HARRIET McCONNELL. 
AN EVENING SONG never fails 


to win for me a rousing encore. 


—LEON RICE 


A DUSKY LULLABY is a great 
favorite at all my concerts and | love 
to sing it—_AMY ELLERMAN. 


A DUSKY LULLABY | sangto over 
300,000 delighted listeners last 
season, always having to repeat it. 

—JEANNE JOMELLI. 


A DUSKY LULLABY is a great 
success; my audiences just adore 
it—LOUISE MERTENS. 


TWO ROSES is a delightful song. 
| sing it at all my concerts with great 
success.—MARIE RAPPOLD. 


TWO ROSES, -SPRING SERE- 
NADE, AN EVENING SONG, AH 
LOVE BUT A DAY, | am featuring 
on my recita! program on Jan.16th. 

—CHARLOTTE LUND. 














King Carlos with sustained power and 
beauty of tone, The scene in Charle- 
magne’s tomb was one of the most beau- 
tifully sung scenes in opera this season, 
Stracciari’s “O de verd anni miei” and 
the finale, “O sommo Carlo,” being mas- 
terpieces of superb vocal beauty. Strac- 
ciarl, attired in gorgeous _ trappings, 
acted the part with royal dignity. Giulio 
Crimi, as Ernani, sang with excellent 
voice. Vittorio Arimondi’s big basso 
profundo came out solidly in the rdéle of 
Silva. Francesca Peralta, singing the 
part of Elvira, did her best work of the 
season. She gave the “Ernani involami” 


a very satisfying vocal dress, and was 
excellent throughout the opera. The 
minor parts were well filled by Giordano 


Paltrinieri, Constantin Nicolay and 
Diana Bonnar. Giuseppe Sturani con- 
ducted. 


“Ernani” was repeated Tuesday eve- 
ning with the same cast. The American 
premiére of “Sapho,” which was sched- 
uled, was postponed because of the in- 
disposition of Genevieve Vix. 

Saturday night’s popular priced opera 
was “Tosca,” with Anna Fitziu’s splen- 
did impersonation in the title réle. Louis 
Kreidler was the Scarpia. His rich, 
warm baritone showed to good advantage 
in Puccini’s music and the “Cantabile” 
was sung with round, full tones and feel- 
ing for the music. Histrionically, Kreid- 
ler’s Scarpia was very satisfying, his 
conception making the character neither 
a desperado nor a perfect gentleman, but 
something in between. Juan Nadal sang 
Cavaradossi for the first time, his tenor 
being sweet and expressive, much more 
so than the writer has ever heard it 
before. Vittorio Trevisan’s delightful 
Sacristan was again an enjoyable fea- 
ture of the opera, and Constantin Nico- 
lay gave to the réle of Angelotti its full 
vocal import. Giuseppe Sturani con- 
ducted. 

“Aida” was repeated Sunday after- 
noon, with Rosa Raisa, Giulio Crimi, 
Giacomo Rimini, Cyrena Van Gordon, 
Vittorio Arimondi and James Goddard 
in the leading réles. Miss Raisa again 


* made the opera her own by what, in the 


writer’s opinion, is the best contempor- 
ary interpretation of the réle, both 
vocally and dramatically. Crimi as Rha- 
dames, Rimini as Amonasro and Miss 
Van Gordon as Amneris added distinc- 
tion to the cast. Giuseppe Sturani con- 
ducted. 


“Lakmé” on New Year’s Eve 


The fine stellar performance of 
“Lakmé,” with Amelita Galli-Curci, Lu- 
cien Muratore, George Baklanoff and AlI- 
fred Maguenat in the leading réles, was 
repeated New Year’s Eve. Every seat 
in the house was taken, and several rows 
were added. Muratore had a cold, which 
affected the clarity of his singing in the 
last act. The other singers were in ex- 
cellent voice and Mme. Galli-Curci in 
the name part showed herself unequalled 
in her line. Marcel Charlier conducted. 

Mascagni’s “Isabeau” was repeated 
Wednesday evening, with Raisa and 
Crimi in the leading réles, supported by 
the same cast as before. 

Genevieve Vix still being indisposed, 
“Sapho” was postponed from Thursday 
night and “The Jewels of the Madonna” 
was given in its place, with Rosa Raisa, 
Giulio Crimi and Giacomo Rimini in the 
leading parts, and the balance of the 
cast as in the preceding performance. 
Miss Raisa’s Maliella is a remarkable 
impersonation, ranking with her Aida 
and Francesca da Rimini as among the 
big things of the contemporary operatic 
stage. Crimi’s Gennaro struck the note 
of sincerity and was well sung. Rimini’s 
delineation of Rafaele was realistic and 
splendidly acted. The production was 


staged with lavish profusion of detail. 
Marcel Charlier conducted. 


Mary Garden made her reappearance 
as Carmen Friday night to a capacity 
house. Hers was a bewitching Carmen, 
quite capable of fascinating Don José. 
Rough and bold, she was at the same 
time fascinating. The music was too low 
for her, but at times she did some fine 
singing, for instance, in the Card Song. 
Her voice left her after the first meas- 
ures of “Les tringles des sistres” and 
she went to the wings for a handkerchief 
and a throat lozenge, leaving the orches- 
tra and chorus to continue without her. 
Her acting was at all times convincing, 
original, untraditional, and she put her 
personality into every gesture, every ex- 
pression of her face. She responded to 
curtain calls almost without number. 


Lucien Muratore being still incapaci- 
tated by his cold, Charles Dalmorés was 
Don José. He did what was undoubtedly 
his best work of the season. His high 
tenor tones were sweet and pure, the only 
fault tobe found with his singing being 
a somewhat explosive style, and he acted 
the part exceedingly well. In the last 
scene he was positively haggard, his 
make-up of the love-sick Spaniard being 
entirely realistic. George Baklanoff 
gave an unusual impersonation of the 
Toreador from a histrionic viewpoint. 
His Escamillo was no dummy figure, 
standing and gesturing while singing, 
but with eyes, mouth and posture he was 
acting every minute. Somewhat more 
somberly costumed than the usual Esca- 
millo, he was yet more picturesque by his 
stature and his acting. His singing of 
the Toreador Song was the only portion 
of the opera that was encored. Myrna 
Sharlow was an attractive Micaela, both 


vocally and physically. Her acting has 
improved enormously over last year, and 
she sang well, except that she flatted on 
the top note of Micaela’s air. Jeska 
Swartz was the best Mercedes heard 
here in years and Alma Petersen was in 
good voice as Frasquita. Constantin 
Nicolay as Dancairo and: Octave Dua 
as El Remendado gave of their best and 
helped to make the quintet in the second 
act a thing of great beauty. Gustave 
Huberdeau as Zuniga was less heavy and 
more convincing than Journet, who sang 
the part here for the past two years, and 
his voice seemed to have recovered its 
former power. . The dances by Annetta 
Pelucchi and the ballet were roundly ap- 
plauded. Marcel Charlier, conducting, 
found that it was not necessary to drag 
the orchestral music and the perform- 
ance went with vigor and zest, fully 
thirty minutes being cut from last year’s 
time by more rapid tempi and shorter in- 
termissions. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Blind Organist Completes Thirty-three 
Years of Active Service 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 5.—Charles 
F, Hansen completed with the close of 
1917 thirty-three years of service as an 
organist in Indianapolis churches, and 
twenty years as organist at the Second 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Hansen 
throughout the greater part of these 
years has been a prominent figure in the 
musical life of Indianapolis. 





Lillian Heyward, soprano, has been 
engaged to appear in joint recital with 
Louis Schenk, baritone, on Jan. 23, be- 
fore the Barnard Club of New York at 
the club-rooms in Carnegie Hall. 
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FAMILY HISTORY AS OPERA THEME 


Gifted Argentine Composer Is Re- 
puffed for Praising Unpopular 
Ancestor 


7 HIS composer has probably produced 

the most original and interesting 
music of any native of this country; 
nevertheless, he is undoubtedly the most 
unpopular figure in its musical world. 
I will explain why by giving a little of 
Senor Mansilla’s family history. 

It may be mentioned that Senor Man- 
silla was born in Washington while his 
father—Manuel Rafael Garcia—was Am- 
bassador for the Argentine to the United 
States. 

The root of the whole trouble lies in 
the fact that this composer-diplomat had 
a great-uncle. General Rosas, born 
1793, made himself dictator of the Ar- 
gentine Republic in 1820 and held the 
country cowed by a cruel and tyrannical] 
rule, perfidious in the extreme, for 

venty-five years until General Urquiza 
in 1845, with the help of Brazil, deposed 
and extradited him, rushing through a 
bill in council—a bill still existant— 
which even forbids the return of his 
reviled and hated corpse to this country. 

Now the Argentines are a Latin people 
and—they don’t forget. Despite the 
high diplomatic standing of the com- 
poser and his brother—Daniel Garcia 
Mansilla, the Ambassador to the Vatican 
—and their friendship with the Presi- 
dent, the people still remember Rosas. 

Then, as if to pour oil—explosive—on 
the fire, Senor Eduardo Garcia Mansilla, 
composer and diplomat, writes an opera 


about Rosas. ‘ 

The libretto is written by the com- 
poser and is family history; it is entitled 
“La Angelical Manuelita,” and in the op- 
era the family show up, at any rate, in 
not unattractive hues. 

The opera was produced this year 
toward the end of the season at the 
Colon and, as one might have expected, 





Photo by Eduardo Garcia 


Eduardo Garcia-Mansilla, One of the 
Foremost Native Composers of the 
Argentine 


was hooted and booed off the stage after 
one performance. It is written in two 
acts, and the story is briefly as 
follows: 


A young poet of the Unitario party— 
those against the Federal or Rosas 
party—falls deeply in love with Manuel- 
ita, the beautiful and virtuous daughter 
of Rosas, the dictator, having seen her 
on many occasions driving by in her 
carriage. One night a great ball is held 
at Rosas’ palace in Palermo (the family 
estates in Palermo, a suburb of Buenos 
Aires, have since been confiscated) and 
the poet, who is really very uncomely, 
dresses himself up to look as handsome 
as possible, and comes to the ball under 
the pretense of being an English diplo- 
mat—the new secretary of the British 
legation. In this guise he presents 
Manuelita with a bouquet, which he says 
comes from his chief. Much to his 
chagrin Manuelita takes little notice of 





him, but a friend of Manuelita falls 
deeply in love with him at sight; he dis- 
regards her, however, because of his 
love for Manuelita. Suddenly the po- 
lice arrive and arrest him, thinking he 
had come to kill Rosas. During the 
scene that follows he gives a letter to 
Manuelita telling her the truth and con- 
fessing his love for her. The friend of 
Manuelita then turns rescuer and pleads 
with Rosas for his release, which is 
granted. The libretto is written in 
I'rench and Spanish. 


Second Opera Has Better Reception 


Another opera he has written is en- 
titled “Ivan.” This opera met with a 
kinder fate, being performed four times 
at the Colon in 1915 with good success— 
| heard good reports of the opera from 
the Colon management—and also being 
given at the Tzarshal Selo’s Theatre, 
Petrograd, before the ex-Czar, to whom 
it was dedicated. 

It is a one-act opera founded on an 
old Russian legend: <A young girl gaz- 
ing into a mirror on Christmas Eve is 
said to see her future husband’s face 
appear. Around this idea the plot of 
the opera is written. 

At the performance of the “Angelical 
Manuelita” at the Colon, Pavlowa danced 
the rdle of Manuelita and the leading 
soprano was Guilda Della Rizza. 

A parody on the opera has been per- 
formed at the Teatro San Martin with 
considerable success—far greater than 
that attained by the composer’s music. 

It is interesting to note that two 
opinions exist about Rosas, and I have 
heard it maintained that he was the 
maker of this country and that his iron 
despotism was the only possible means 
of handling the people of. that time, re- 
bellious and unmanageable as they were. 
This opinion is borne out by the fact 
that the English authorities here were 
hand in glove with him, and on his de- 
feat helped him to escape to England, 
where he received a warm welcome and 
«a place of refuge until his death. 

Besides these operas, Mansilla has 
written many quite charming songs, 
some of which were published in Paris 
and some here. Among these are “My 
Love,” words by Amy Gourand, and “Les 
Larmes de Calypse,” words by Leon 
Steindecker. 

Mansilla’s technique was gained in 
Russia, under Rimsky-Korsakoff, and, 
like his illustrious teacher, he pays hom- 


age to Berlioz and shows the influence 
of the new German school. 


“Motives” Are Spanish 


His compositions are characterized by 
unusual rhythms; the foundation of his 
melodies and the inspiration for his 
“motives” are distinctly Spanish, but the 
treatment afforded these ideas is de- 
cidedly Russian and “New German.” 

A composition which shows his Ber- 
lioz tendencies is the “Larmes de 
Calypse.” This was published in Paris 
and is the most ambitious of his com- 
positions. 

Two compositions from the opera 
which show the “New German” influence 
are the “March Federal” and “Las Rosas 
de Manuelita.” 

The selection “Las Rosas de Manuel- 
ita” has been arranged for violin and is 
very popular here. He has treated the 
melody in an ingenious manner and the 
composition is rich in interesting chord 
progression and long phrases. 

DOUGLAS STANLEY. 





Give Second in Series of Artists’ Con- 
certs in Newark 


NEWARK, N. J., Dec. 29.—At the sec- 
ond concert in the series of Artists’ Con- 
certs at the Avon School the artists were 
Earle Tuckerman, baritone; Mabel Bald- 
win, pianist, and the Edna White Trum- 
pet Quartet. Although the audience was 
small, its applause was generous and ap- 
preciative. Miss Baldwin presented sev- 
eral numbers by MacDowell, and Mr. 
Tuckerman showed a leaning toward H. 
T. Burleigh, some of whose pieces he 
sang at the Robert Treat School concert 
recently.’ The Trumpet Quartet was 
very well received in numbers by Bohm, 
Gounod and Homer. P. G. 





Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club Appears in 
Brooklyn Concert 


The Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club, Etta 
Hamilton Morris, director, appeared in 
concert at the Bushwick High School, 
Irving Avenue and Madison Street, 
Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening, Jan. 8. 
This concert was under the auspices of 
the People’s Institute and the third ap- 
pearance of the club at this center. As- 
sisting were Henry Howley, baritone, 
and Mrs. Morris. On Jan. 16 the club 
will repeat this program for the sailors 
at the Naval Branch of the Y. M. C. A. 
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AN OVATIONAL DEBUT 


By WILSON G. SMITH 
in Cleveland Press 


It all happened at 
the occasion being the reappearance of _ the 


SORRENTINO 


TRIUMPHAL SUCCESS eevetana 
“" RUSSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor 
What the Press Says (Notices Verbatim): 


His tones throb with emotional repression, and 
are never tainted with what to me is an abomina- 
tion—a white and colorless tone, which defect and 
is too often a characteristic of Italian 


singers. 
Grays Armory Sunday night, 


Among recently débutized tenors, I know of none 
with such promise and realization. This ingenuous 


obsession 


His art is not only persuasive and subtle, but 
oe carries with it that artistic conviction that makes 
Russian Symphony Orchestra after several seasons the successful song recitalist a rara avis. Keep 
absence, but the real event of the evening was the 


y d your eye on this modest Italian, for fame has 
local début of that Italian tenor, Umberto Sorren- 


marked him for one of her elect. 


He Is Due to Win Fame 


By JAMES H. ROGERS 
in Cleveland Plain-Dealer 
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Sorrentino as)‘‘Cavaradossi”’ 





young singer is an artist to his finger tips; he not 
only sings, but in the doing of it conveys a mes- 
sage in such convincing terms that you are bound 
to accept both his artistry and his dictum. ‘ 

After the Tosca aria he had the audience well in 
thrall, and his reception thereafter was an ovation 
duplicated, perhaps, by some of our artistic celebri- 
ties, but hardly excelled, and certainly never more 
unanimous and spontaneous. 


Wins Many Encores 


The Puccini aria was followed by arias from 
Verdi and Leoncavallo, given in response to in- 
sistent encores. Similar recalls followed his second 
group of songs, and even then the audience was 
loth to allow him to exit. 

This, then, is the story of Sorrentino’s triumphal 
début; concerning his artistic singing I would also 
add a word. 

His voice is one of delightful lyric quality, tem- 
peramental, and handled with consummate art. 

And the beauty of it all is that his refinement in 
tone and diction is attributable to artistic instinct 
as well as schooling. Artistic concept and utter- 
ance is not a veneer of culture but an intuitive 
characteristic of his make-up. 

What I particularly admire about his work is 
that his method, while built upon the Italian, is re- 
inforced and accentuated by a resonance and vi- 
brance characteristic of the French school, which 
to my thinking is the consummation of perfect 
vocalism. 


A young Italian tenor, Umberto Sorrentino, ap- 
peared as soloist, and revealed attributes, both 
vocal and temperamental, that should insure for 
him a large measure of success in his chosen ca- 
reer. His voice is musical in quality. His best 
realized offerings were three operatic arias, from 
‘‘La Tosca,’ “Rigoletto” and “I Pagliacci,’ re- 
spectively, both the latter being added numbers, 
sung in response to the stormily insistent de- 


mands of the audience. A group of songs was also’ 


liberally applauded. 


ALICE BRADLEY 
in Cleveland Topics 


Of the singing of Mr. Sorrentino it is only neces- 
sary to say that the audience clamored for more 
after his Tosca aria, and his group of songs, and 
he sang and sang, and came forward with his hand 
upon his heart, to acknowledge the still continued 
stogpm of hand-clapping. 

» young artist, with his dark eyes, black. hair 
and flowing back tie, carried one’s imagination 
back to Byronic days. Had he been an American, 
he might have stepped out of an old miniature by 
Malbone, and his voice belonged with his appear- 
ance, Great beauty of tone, combined with a 
thoroughly artistic method and much dramatic 
fervor, fit him completely for such operatic réles 
as Cavaradossi in ‘‘La Tosca,’”’ from which he sang 
the short aria of the last act. In the aria from 
“Rigoletto” he had opportunity for display of the 
finish and lyric sweetness possible to such a voice. 


Bookings Now Being Made for Spring 1918 and Entire Season 1918 
All communications should be addressed to Mr. D. PALMER, 225 West End Avenue, New York 
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Why Those Engaged in the Musical 
Life of the Country Must Get Together | 


: 














F WE take even a cursory view of the musical situation as it exists in 
| this country to-day, we shall find a vast difference not only between 
the various states, but between different localities in the states. These 
conditions will range all the way from an absolute lack of appreciation 
of music, of its value, whether in the home or in the community, to a 
highly developed appreciation, accompanied by an intense devotion which 
expresses itself in local musical activity and in an eagerness to get the 
best available talent, regardless of cost. 

We shall find, with regard to music in the schools, that in some cities 
it is encouraged and has reached a high degree of efficiency. In these 
places orchestras of the children will be found to play exceedingly well. 
On the other hand, there are cities where those in charge of the educa- 
tion of the young people are absolutely opposed to the introduction of 
music into the public schools; while the school boards refuse to make 
any appropriation for it, especially as that includes, outside the salaries 
of teachers, the purchase of musical instruments. 

In some localities the school officials admit the value of music, but 
insist that with the ever-increasing subjects that the young people have 
to study there is no time or place for it. It is all very well in its way for 
those who like it, they assert, but it belongs to the things that should be 
studied at home, outside the school curriculum. 

With respect to the movement for the community chorus, that has 
taken tremendous hold in some places, is well supported and has already 
gained considerable headway. In other places, again, even with larger 
population, it has not received any encouragement whatever. 

Some cities, like Baltimore, for instance, pride themselves that they 
own a municipally supported symphony orchestra. Other cities abso- 
lutely refuse to make any appropriation for any musical purpose whatever. 
Even in New York the appropriation for municipal music is a mere baga- 
telle. 

In most of the leading cities there are various bands and orchestras, 
some of high standing. In other cities there are scarcely any. 

In some parts of the country you will find, in what is called the 
best society, people with a high degree of musical culture, proud to enter- 
tain visiting artists, giving encouragement to music in the schools, sub- 
scribing liberally to every effort to increase the love for music in their 
localities. In other places you will find the social element taking no interest 
in music whatever. 

In most of the large cities there are a number of very capable music 
teachers, music schools, conservatories, well run. In other cities, again, 
there is a lamentable deficiency. 

In some communities there are musical organizations that are exceed- 
ingly active. In others, there are organizations which are all but dead. 

In many places there are music clubs of women that are virtually the 
life of the place. In others, the music clubs of women have all they can 
do to make both ends meet and hold together. 

In other words, when we look over the ground we shall find a lack 
of uniformity, a lack of recognition by the people, as a whole, of the value 
of music as a national asset. And this manifests itself in the cold, and 
in some capitals absolutely antagonistic attitude assumed by legislators 
whenever any question comes up regarding music or the arts. They do not 
want to hear anything about it, have no time for it. They say it does 
not belong within the scope of their activities. 

These considerations logically bring us to two conclusions—the first, 
that there can be no general national sentiment with regard to music until 
those interested in music, as a livelihood, get together. That is one of 
the main purposes of the Alliance. 

Secondly, that when they have gotten together and represent a dis- 
tinct force in the body politic, they will be surely able to bring about the 
establishment of a Ministry of Fine Arts in the national government. The 
recognition by the national government of the place that music should 
have in our national life will have far reaching effect, which I hope to dis- 
cuss at another time. 


aS 


ly started it to, and I cannot help but 
feel it will succeed. 


Best success to you. 
are on the right track. 
Most faithfully, 
ARTHUR NEVIN. 
Camp Grant, Rockford, III, 
. Dec. 24, 1917. 











Arthur Nevin, Noted Musician, Says: 
“You Are on the Right Track” 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


I enclose check for my membership 
to your excellent development toward a 
great enterprise for the real. status of 
music in America, I trust this Alliance 
will reach the goal you have so splendid- 


I believe you 


W. Warren Shaw Calls Alliance “The Red 
Cross of the Musical Interests” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find $1, membership fee. 

The Musical Alliance of the United 
States, with its broad propaganda for 
the general betterment of musical con- 
ditions in this country, must appeal to 
every thoughtful observer as the most 
comprehensive, far-reaching and com- 
plete manifesto that has ever been pre- 
sented to the musical public. 

Here is something tangible and con- 
crete—a wonderful standard, around 
which we can rally, each having a voice 
in shouting the battle cry of musical 
freedom, and at the same time assist in a 
most important undertaking for the up- 
lift ofsmusic in America. 

Let every music lover, every profes- 
sional, semi-professional and would-be 
professional musician realize that it is 
for their great interest—individually and 


_ collectively—to sign up and become a 


member of the Alliance. 

A wave of enthusiasm should extend 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land and permeate every city, village 
and hamlet. Everybody should join. 

We may regard the Musical Alliance 
as the “Red Cross” of our musical inter- 
ests. The organization is much needed; 
it is born of worthy parents and is 
timely. 

May I suggest that you keep us posted 
in the growth of the Alliance, print ap- 
plication blanks in connection with the 
printed statement of purposes, to be 
clipped from MusIcAL AMERICA? Blanks 
sent to all musical clubs, societies and 
music studios of teachers throughout the 
country would help to build up the mem- 
bership rapidly. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. WARREN SHAW. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 2, 1918. 





Miller, Distinguished Con- 
tralto, Joins 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It is my privilege to enclose check for 
membership in the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. 

The aims of this Alliance are so sane, 
so necessary to our true musical develop- 
ment and so in accord with. the spirit 
of the day that I am more than happy 
to give the movement my ‘indorsement. 

Cordially yours, 
CHRISTINE MILLER. 
New York, Dec. 22, 1917. 


Christine 





Clarence Eddy, Noted Organist, Heartily 
in Sympathy with the Alliance 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am heartily in sympathy with your — 
great Musical Alliance and enclose my- 


application for membership. : 

I have always felt the thrill of patri- 
otic enthusiasm and it is high time that 
the musicians of this country should 
arouse themselves to the importance of 
co-operation in matters pertaining to 
their profession. 

Yours cordially, 
CLARENCE Eppy. 
San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 19, 1917. 





Prominent Piano House Joins with Seven 
Members 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed please find check for $7, mem- 
bership dues in the Musical Alliance for 
the following: Otto Doll, George Doll, 
Jacob Doll, Frederick Doll, E. J. Del- 
frasse, A. H. Kayton and E..W. Gray. 

With best wishes for the success of the 
Alliance, : 

Sincerely yours, 
A. H. KAyTOoN. 

Bronx, N. Y., Dec. 21, 1917. 





President Ripon College Says “Every 
Aim Meets My Approval” 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed you will find my check for 
the Musical Alliance dues. Every “aim” 
of the Alliance meets my approval, but 
the one above all others making a strong 
appeal to me is number two in the list, 
“for the introduction of music into the 
public schools with proper credits for 
efficiency in study.” As you well know, 
the Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has been making “standardization” 
and “credits” its slogan for a number of 


years and will continue so to do until the 
deed is accomplished. 
(Mrs.) ESTELLA HALL READE, 
President, Ripon College. 
Ripon, Wis., Dec. 27, 1917. 





Says Movement Is “Of Greatest Import- 
ance” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The movement toward a Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States is of the great- 
est interest and importance. I send my 
annual dues for the coming year and 
hope to keep in touch with the work that 
you are doing. 

. Very sincerely yours, 

OSBOURNE McCCONATHY, 

Department of Public School, High 

School and Community Music, 
Northwestern University School 
of Music. 

Evanston, Ill., Dec. 17, 1917. 





A Movement Lofty in Conception and 
Practicable 


{From the Indianapolis Star.] 


It is a movement lofty in conception, 
practicable and of as great benefit to 
the public as to musicians and musical 
associations and industries. It is typ- 
ically a Freund movement, for it speaks 
Americanism and the defense and de- 
velopment of things American, notably 
music, in which Mr. Freund naturally is 
most interested. If the venture can be 
carried to successful conclusion—and the 
interest so far is most gratifying—the 
benefits will be of inestimable value. 





Glad to Aid 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am glad indeed to add my bit to 
aid in the promotion of a cause so worthy 
and one that will mean so much in the 
development and recognition of Amer- 
ican musical art that eventually the 
great general public of America will feel 
the influence for good in the propaganda 
set forth by the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. Enclosed please find my 
application for membership, with check 
for $1. 

Very sincererly yours, 
Mrs. Eva McCoy, 
Manager Artists’ Course. 
Erie, Pa., Dec. 22, 1917. 





A Most Worthy and Long-Needed Organ- 
ization 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It gives me great pleasure to repre- 
sent the Musical Department of the 
Woman’s Club of Erie in endorsing the 
movement of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States, a most worthy and long 
needed organization. 

Enclosed find dues for same. 

Lois BERST. 

Erie, Pa., Dec. 22, 1917. 





A Start in the Right Direction 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I ath most decidedly in favor of any 
movement that will help American music 


and think the “Musical Alliance of the 
~ United States a start in the right direc- 


tion. 
: CHARLES W. HOMEYER. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1917. 





Hans Kronold Says “Greatest Event in 
Musical History of America” 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 
The greatest event in the musical his- 
tory of America is the Musical Alliance. 
My heartiest congratulations and co- 
operation. I enclose dues. 
HANS KRONOLD. 
‘New York, Dec. 18, 1917. 





Baltimore Piano Man Joins 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the new Musical Alliance. 
Very truly yours, 
ROBERT E. SMITH. 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 17, 1917. 





Happy to “Do His Bit” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am much interested in the new Musi- 
cal Alliance of the United States, as set 
forth in’the columns of MusICAL AMER- 
IcA, which has simply clinched my real- 
ization of the great need and value of 


‘this splendid movement. 


I am, therefore, happy to “do my bit” 
in the form of $1 enclosed, for which 
kindly-enroll me as a member, and accept 
my best wishes for success. 

Very truly yours, 
WILBUR FOLLETT UNGER. 

Montclair, N. J., Dec. 20, 1917. 
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JOHN C. FREUND, President 


home life. 


advancement of musical culture. 


resident in the United States. 
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BARNETT BRASLOW 
Secretary 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


‘lo work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instruc- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for etticiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clups, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or 
American musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 
To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national] 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the cabinet. 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to The Musical Alliance of the U. 8S. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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PRAISE FOR ALLIANCE 





Baltimore “Star” Lauds Courage, Ini- 
tiative and Vision of National Mu- 
sical Alliance Founder 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 10.—Cited as a 
conspicuous example for his “vision, 
courage and initiative,” John C. Freund 
is again highly praised for undertaking 
to organize all musical workers, both in- 
dustrial and professional by means of 
the Musical Alliance’ of the United 
States, Inc. This was done by J. Norris 
Hering, music editor of the Baltimore 
Star, in a recent weekly “Music and Mu- 
sicians” column in the Star. 

Mr. Hering’s article, which has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, is, in 
part, as follows: 

“In a well-organized world the due and 
vital place of music will be recognized 
properly. However, to help bring this 
improved organization every one in any 
way connected with the business and art 
of music must act. It cannot and will 
not be brought about by those who may 
not at the time understand its impor- 
tance. In _ politics—that wonderful, 
abused function of supreme responsibil- 
ity and privilege—music workers must 
participate with others, and to the work 
they must bring sanity, sincerity and 
skill. They must co-operate, they must 
pool their interests with each other and 
one another—their musical interests and 
their other interests—and they must be 
thorough. 

“Acting upon this idea, one man— 
John C. Freund of New York City, vet- 
eran editor and able citizen—has had the 
vision, courage and initiative to under- 
take to organize all musical workers, 
both industrial and professional, in the 
United States for their own occupational] 
benefit, the benefit of their art and the 
benefit of the nation. This huge move- 
ment he announced in Baltimore, Md., 
on Oct. 20, 1917, and it is called the 
Mustenl Alliance of the United States, 
ne, ‘ 

“Will it accomplish its aims, or will 
it, too, and all the splendid enthusiasm 
and constructive effort expended for it 
be wasted? It depends chiefly upon the 
mass of those for whom the alliance 
exists. The few will do its part; there 
is always a few which does. Everywhere 
persons of high and low degree are ex- 
claiming: ‘It’s a great thing!’ and are 
joining it. Will they act when time 
comes for action? 

“It is hoped so. Certainly, the time 
has come to shed forever laziness and 
moral cowardice, and to take a firm 
stand in musical matters and in all other 
matters, or the inevitable law of conse- 
quence will draw all deeper into woe. 

“Let there nevermore be strife of any 
kind. To destroy that one may rebuild 
better is difficult and in case of the 
human race unnecessary; to take ad- 
vantage of accidental destruction to re- 
build better is easy, and such opportuni- 
ties together with the shifting times are 
now at the world’s disposal. 

“In taking their stand, musical work- 
ers must see to it that they make them- 
selves not only vital musical factors in 
the national, civic and hom: life, but 
vital general factors as well. Their 
proper future depends upon being one of 
all, not one of some—as so many have 


been. They, and everyone else, must 
merge into one whole, must pool all their 
common interests, and help to inspire 
generally and to devise the great plan 
which will insure, simultaneously, for 


' the world both the greatest collective and 


the greatest individual attainment.” 





Edwin Hughes, Distinguished Pianist, 
Considers Alliance “Of Enormous Im- 
portance. Just at the Present Time” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I wish to take this opportunity to 
make application for membership in the 
Musical Alliance and enclose dues here- 
with. I am heartily in sympathy with 
all the aims of the organization, which 
I consider of enormous importance just 
at the present moment, in view of the 
situation which the whole musical pro- 
fession is called upon to face. 

With my very best wishes to yourself 
and to the Alliance for the New Year, 
I am, 

EDWIN HUGHEs. 

New York, Dec. 30, 1917. 





Looks for the Day When There Will Be 
an “International Musical Alliance” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am heartily in sympathy with the 
spirit of the Musical Alliance. 

I admire its breadth of purpose, and 
its desire to unify musicians and music- 
lovers. 

I know its future is secure because 
its purpose is one of unselfishness. 

Music is the universal language and I 
look for the day when we will have the 
International Musical Alliance. 

BESSIE CAROL MERZ. 

New York, Dec. 27, 1917. 





Distinguished Architect Endorses Move- 
ment 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It gives me great pleasure to accept 
your invitation enrolling me as a mem- 
ber of the Musical Alliance of the United 
States, Inc., with whose comprehensive 
program, as outlined under your eight 
headings, I am fully in accord. 

Wishing you entire success, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT R. MAINZER. 

New York, Dec. 21, 1917. 





Prominent Piano Man Joins 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find application for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States, Inc. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES W. GLAZER, 
Kranz Music Co. 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 21, 1917. 


Sorrentino Calls It “A Big Work, Bound 
to Have Fruitful Results” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have read with great interest the 
details of your proposed Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States and wish to 
indorse its aims heartily. 

In my opinion it is a big work, bound 
to have fruitful results. I am positive 
that it is a stimulus which will be of 
incalculable help to struggling young 





American musicians and composers. I 
have traveled through five States, hav- 
ing visited eleven cities in the past six 
weeks and feel sure that the note 
sounded by you in this new movement 
will be a boon to the many talented 
Americans it has been my pleasure to 
meet in my travels. 

Enclosed please find $1 for my sub- 
scription for membership in the Alli- 
ance. With all good wishes for a crown- 
ing success, I am, 

UMBERTO SORRENTINO. 

New York, Dec. 25, 1917. 





Leading Lawyer Joins 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Herewith enclose my check for $1 to 
cover my first annual dues to your ALlli- 
ance. 

With sincere regards, 

Very truly yours, 
CLARENCE McMILLAN. 
New York, Dec. 20, 1917. 





Have Been Waiting a Long Time for Just 
Such an Organization 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


The organization just launched is, I 
think, the concrete expression of the 
musical intelligence and sentiment of the 
entire country. We have been waiting 
a long time for just such an organiza- 
tion. Please enroll me as a member. 

Cordially, 
EDMUND WILEY, Director, 

Wiley Music School and _ First 

Baptist Choir. 
Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 18, 1917. 





Particularly Fitting in These Days 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


It seems particularly fitting in these 
days of stress and strain, when so many 
big and noble things are being done, that 
musicians should unite in a mighty effort 
that something definite be done to pro- 
mote the musical development of the 
United States. I gladly enclose my check 
for membership. 

Very sincerely, 
CHARLOTTE WELCH DIxon. 
Youngstown, Ohio, Dec. 22, 1917. 





A Valuable Movement 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed please find check for $1 for 
membership to the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. I heartily endorse 
this valuable movement. 

Yours very truly, 
ELSIE TRAUT. 

New Britain, Conn., Dec. 21, 1917. 





Wants to Join 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As I want to join the Alliance, I am 
enclosing $1 for my subscription. 
Very sincerely yours, 
ROSE VILLAR. 
New York, Dec. 19, 1917. 





Heartily in Accord with the Ideals of the 
Alliance 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am heartily in accord with the ideals 
of the Musical Alliance as set forth in 
MUSICAL AMERICA, and trust that time 
and co-operation will bring a realization 
of them. 

Enclosed fine one dollar for annual 
dues. 

Cordially yours, 
KARL SCHULTE, 
Member Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Evanston, Ill., Dec. 24, 1917. 





Hugo Worch of Washington Calls It “An 
Important Move in the Right Direction” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am heartily with you in your great 
work of building up a strong organiza- 
tion such as is proposed to do in the 
formation of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. It is an important move 
in the right direction. 

Yours, with best wishes, 

HuGo WoORCH. 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 28, 1917. 





Has Not Come a Moment Too Soon 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


You have my best wishes and all the 
help I can give you in the organization 
of the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. It has, in my opinion, not come 
a moment too soon. Good luck to you! 

Sincerely yours, 
HoMER L. KITT, 
Vice-President, 
Arthur Jordan Piano Co. 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 26, 1917. 


“Should Have Nation-Wide Support,” 
Says Hugo Segal 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Even if you were to have only one 
purpose, that of establishing a depart- 
ment of fine arts in the National Govern- 
ment your efforts should have nation-wide 
support. Had this wheel of musical 
progress been started aturning some fifty 
years ago, America would not be as 
young musically as she is. Musical 
genius born in many Americans would 
have been brought to light, and what is 
more, America as a nation would now 
have music as a part of its existence, 
with the genuine pleasure and refining 
and elevating influence it affords. 

You have my heartfelt wishes for the 
realization of your plan. Membership 
dues enclosed. 

HuGo SEGAL. 

Detroit, Mich., Dec. 17, 1917. 





Its Aims Appeal to All Interested in 
Musical Work 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


It gives me great pleasure to enclose 
enrollment fee for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States. 
Mr. Freund’s project of organizing the 
Alliance is an excellent one in view of 
the advancement of musical standards 
in the United States, not only among 
professional musicians and vocalists, but 
also among the rank and file of the 
people, in the last ten years. The eight 
specific objects of the Alliance, especially 
the sixth, designed to prevent all dis- 
crimination against American music and 
American musicians, are calculated to 
appeal to all interested in musical work 
throughout the country. 

Wishing the Alliance every success, 
I am, 

ROBERT AGNEW MACLEAN. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 26, 1917. 





Leading Washington (D. C.) 
Dealer Supports Alliance 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


I thoroughly and emphatically approve 
of the formation of the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States. We should 
have had such organized strength long 
ago. It is “up to” all of those identified 
with the musical world, in whatever 
capacity, to help the work of organiza- 
tion along and stand behind you in your 
great campaign along this line. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CARL Droop, 
E. F. Droop & Sons Co. 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 28, 1917. 


Piano 





The Duty of Musicians to Support the 
Alliance 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am entirely in accord with the pur- 
poses of the Musical Alliance as out- 
lined in MuSICAL AMERICA, and enclose 
my membership application and check. 
While its aims may not be attained in 
many years, it is the duty of musicians 
to soppere any bona fide efforts to these 
ends. 

AXEL SIMONSEN, 


Violoncellist. 
Blanchard Hall, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 26, 1917. 





Millard J. Bloomer Joins 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I am so fond of music that any earn- 
est effort made to harness its charm ap- 
peals to me, especially when I know 
the cause is a worthy one. 

By all means please put me down as 
a member of the Alliance, send bill and 
keep me posted of events in connection 
therewith. 

With warm personal regards to my 
old friend and colleague, Mr. Freund, 
and best wishes for a prosperous New 
Year for the Alliance, 

MILLARD J. BLOOMER, 

Co-operative Newspaper Syndicate 

Service. 

New York City, Dec. 28, 1917. 





Enthusiastically in Its Favor 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am enthusiastically in favor of such 
an organization as is proposed and now 
being formed through your splendid ini- 
tiative. Accept my congratulations and 
best wishes. 

Yours very truly, 
Otto J. DE MOLL, 
O. H. De Moll & Co. 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 28, 1917. 
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OPERA IN ENGLISH REAWAKENED 


The question of opera in English, which sometimes 
sleeps but never dies, awakened from several years’ 
slumber on Thursday evening of last week and scored 
a more practically convincing point than ever it did 
when, four or five years ago, men and women came 
together and ate dinners in its honor. Nobody has paid 
much attention to the topic latterly. The vicissitudes of 
“Mona,” “Cyrano,” “Madeleine” blackened both its eyes, 
since which time it has nursed itself more or less in 
quiet. Even its most vociferous advocates subsided and 
took up other diversions till a happier day. If the re- 
sults accomplished when Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth” was 
produced at the Metropolitan last week signify at all 
these devoted spirits can now return to their task, 
fortified and jubilant and blessing the war for at least 
one miracle it has wrought. 

“St. Elizabeth” was sung in English because, in the 
nature of things, it could not be sung in German. But 
in such good English and so clearly delivered that it 
invited conjecture as to why more in this line was not 
entirely feasible. Not only could the listener without 
a painful concentration of attention and ear-strain grasp 
nine-tenths of the text in a way that made librettos 
appear a reprehensible war-time extravagance, but the 
text itself proved so faithful to the original in expres- 
sion, in poetic thought and in general adaptability that 
the entire problem, so formidable in aspect, seemed as 
good as solved. At no Italian, French or German per- 
formance have we heard lines articulated with a distinct- 
ness so exemplary. Such great American artists as 
Florence Easton and Clarence Whitehill put to shame 
the best efforts of their foreign colleagues in other 
operas. Delivered in this chiseled, crystalline fashion 
our noble tongue shows itself not only altogether sing- 
able and beautiful, but infinitely more varied, elastic 
and expressive than Italian. If Liszt’s wondrously 
beautiful work served no other purpose it would still 
have its uses as demonstrating these facts to Metro- 
politan audiences, 

It disclosed, likewise, that a libretto, if translated with 
care, need be no blatant nerversion of the original. 
Constance Bache, who made the version used (with a 
few emendations) in this case, was a sister of Walter 
Bache, one of Liszt’s English pupils and most devoted 
friends. She thus brought to her task a devotion such 
as does not ordinarily inspire makers of translations. 


To be sure the text was poetic and entirely suitable to 
musical expression to begin with, and she managed to 
preserve in great measure the spirit of the original. 
Hence the listener is not distressed with crudely com- 
monplace and banal phrases such as deface even a 
libretto like that of “Carmen.” Hearing it one ex- 
perienced a strong reminder of the splendid effect of 
which Wagner’s infinitely greater poems could make if 
done into English with equivalent care and projected 
with such surpassing clarity. 





MISREPRESENTING CHOPIN 


We are not, out of esthetic principle, averse to tran- 
scriptions. Some, doubtless, are musically vicious and 
artistically reprehensible. But others can claim legiti- 
macy and sometimes, as in the case of Busoni’s piano 
version of the Bach “Chaconne,” actually transcend the 
greatness of the original. The great masters—Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms among them—transcribed their 
own or others’ compositions for a different medium from 
that in which they were conceived. Hence their per- 
formance does not always entail that stigma which 
some are pleased to believe it does. 

Nevertheless, certain composers have imagined and 
written their works so inescapably in the terms of a 
certain instrumental voice or color that the translation 
of these into another idiom becomes frank misrepre- 
sentation. Chopin, of all composers, suffers most grie- 
vously by such transposition. Indeed, one of the quint- 
essential factors of his greatness arises out of the 


‘absolute identification of his music with the vehicle of 


its expression. Chopin’s music is almost more inalien- 
ably pianistic than Wagner’s is orchestral. You lose 
more of its characteristic essence in orchestrating it 
than you do of Wagner’s by reducing it to the mono- 
chromatic color system of the piano. And yet violinists 
and violin teachers have long been turning out upon the 
world fiddle versions of Chopin pieces—nocturnes 
especially—and, of late, few violin recital programs 
have been without them. 

In extenuation violinists usually plead the scantiness of 
their instrument’s répertoire. But if they wish to make up 
this deficiency with transcriptions—and there is no reason 
they should not—let them transcribe from sources more 
amenable to this method of treatment. Kreisler has 
shown what can be done in this respect. Let others fol- 
low in the direction he has indicated. There is much, 
as yet untouched, that waits only the skilled hand to 
enrich the violinist’s stock-in-trade. But Chopin ought 
to be immune. He cannot be fiddled to satisfaction, 
regardless of the applause evoked when or by whom 
the E flat or E minor nocturnes are coaxed from sobbing 
strings. The most poetic conceit of the “soul of the 
piano” turns to mewling sentimentality when thus dis- 
torted. It is time that violinists ceased to misrepresent 
Chopin, even with the best of intentions. Their prey 
awaits them elsewhere. 





A VIOLINISTS’ YEAR 


Last year was a pianists’ year. New smiters of the 
keyboard disturbed the peace of the community in more 
than ordinary numbers, but as nature has her amiable 
compensations in every branch of human endeavor, 
more than the ordinary percentage justified their com- 
ing. Two or three managed even to challenge the 
stars in their courses. This year the violinists seem 
to be inheriting the kingdom, the power and the glory. 
Some day the whirligig of fate may bring us singers 
of similar eminence—but here we set foot on dangerous 
ground, which none may tread without fear in his heart. 

However, the present is in our grasp. Heifetz has 
fiddled the souls out of our bodies on several occasions 
and if not another bow in the land set feline gut to 
singing the season would have to go on record as a 
violinistic epoch. Exemplifying perfection, he has cre- 
ated in many a kind of paradoxical despair of his future. 
But unless report is more than ordinarily mendacious 
we shall presently see two suns in the same heaven. 
lor Max Rosen is come among us—will, indeed, have 
been heard and judged by the time this issue reaches 
some of its readers. Rosen is called great by those who 
know him. Some have the temerity—it seems nothing 
short of this—to describe him as “Heifetz and something 
more,” which will bring many of us visions of a success- 
ful attempt to square the circle. The youngster is 
American born and, like Heifetz, a pupil of Auer. Na- 
turally the public at large will care very little whose 
pupil he is. Such things interest the average concert- 
goer about as much as the identity of an artist’s man- 
ager (though the managers would not have us believe 
this). Kubelik had his Kocian. Sevcik had both, but 
that did not “make” Kocian as far as America was con- 
cerned. 

These rambling observations do not purport to mean 
that Rosen may be to Heifetz as Kocian was to Kubelik. 
Simply that the newcomer must be supernally great if 
he can stand on terms of equality with the heaven- 


storming Jascha, let alone surpass him. Nothing, of 
course, would be more shatteringly thrilling than the 
latter possibility. To everyone, that is, except the 
critics. They, poor souls, have exercised in Heifetz’s 
praise all the sounding brass and tinkling cymbals of 
their adjectival and metaphorical arsenals. And if 
Rosen plays like the whole archangelical quartet they 
can do no more than they have done. 

But one way or another—it’s a violinists’ year with 
a vengeance! 








PERSONALITIES 





























Photo by Bain News Service 
Mme. Sembrich Convalescing 


Music-lovers will be happy to learn that Marcella 
Sembrich, who, it will be recalled, fractured her arm 
some weeks ago, is “doing nicely.” The famous singer’s 
arm was broken in three places, but is mending quite 
rapidly. Her physician reports that in less than a fort- 
night Mme. Sembrich will be able to rémove the sling 
from her arm. The above photograph of the singer was 
taken just before the accident occurred. 


Garrison—Mabel Garrison, the Metropolitan soprano, 
has adopted an orphan soldier in a Middle Western 
training camp. Miss Garrison spends all her leisure 
time knitting for her adopted warrior. 


Gentle-—A cable just received from Havana tells of 
the success of Alice Gentle in the opening performance 
of the Bracale Opera Company, when the young artist, 
who has just been added to the Metropolitan Opera 
Company’s roster, appeared as Ammneris in “Aida.” 


Caruso—The great Enrico’s skill with pen or pencil 
is common knowledge. The latest drawing from his 
hand is a portrait of himself as he appears in the role 
of Flammen, in Mascagni’s “Lodoletta,” which receives 
its American premiére at the Metropolitan on Saturday 
afternoon. 


Moses—Myrtle Moses, soprano, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, has just completed four talking- 
machine records of light English ballads. Miss Moses 
recently appeared as soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in Aurora and has been singing at a large 
number of concerts. 


Braslau—Sophie Braslau, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, believes that a song should be 
“swallowed whole”—that if the singer grasps, first, the 
entire message of the piece she will be able to interpret 
it. “And this can not be done when one learns a song 
phrase by phrase,” she believes. 


Laurenti—Mario Laurenti, the young Italian baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, became a singer 
against the wishes of his parents. He was intended by 
them to follow mechanical engineering as a profession 
and was sent by them to Germany a few years before 
August, 1914, to complete his M. E. studies. When war 
came he was about to become a member of the Dresden 
Royal Opera, but instead went on to Paris and then to 
America, where he joined the Metropolitan forces. 


Shattuck—Arthur Shattuck’s predilection for un- 
hackneyed programs is shown again this season. He 
is giving place to a group of old-fashioned piano num- 
bers that have been heard but rarely, if at all, by con- 
cert-goers, since Rubinstein included them in the series 
of eight historical recitals he gave in New York about 
forty years ago. Mr. Shattuck has chosen four of the 
numbers that made up one of Rubinstein’s programs— 
Thalberg’s “Grand Fantasie on the Serenade and Minuet 
from ‘Don Juan’” (Mozart); Henselt’s “Berceuse,” the 
“Child’s Fairy Tale” of Moscheles, and an arrangement 
of the “Serenade” from the “Damnation of Faust” (Ber- 
lioz) by Redon. 
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HE holiday season is reckoned as a 
dismal period for concerts. but this 
year the tradition was smashed in New 
York by the unparalleled cold wave. 
Routed from their coalless, waterless and 
vasless homes, thousands of New York- 
ers found a brief but comfortable refuge 
» the theaters and concert halls. We 
jappened to attend a certain recital our- 
self at one of the largest auditoriums. 
[t was at a late hour in the afternoon, 
but the hall was densely crowded. As 
we listened to the recitalist, an unripe 
(ledgling, we wondered at the strong 
constitution of the audience. She was 
off pitch and she made faces at her audi- 
ence. But when she had finished her 
number thunderous applause broke out. 
We turned in surprise to a seemingly 
intelligent man who was applauding 
wildly and stamping his feet. His 
neighbor was making some noise, but 
not enough to satisfy the wild one. 
“Louder, louder!” urged the wild one, 
“keep it up, keep it up! Think I want 
to leave this warm hall and go home to 
my ice cellar? Stiremup! Bis! Bis!” 
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SAMSON: 
MASTER CRITIC 


CHAPTER IV 


The Romantic Adventures of a Famous 
Musical Writer in a Great City 
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[We left our budding critic, Samson, in the 
press box of the Cosmopolitan Opera House 
anxiously watching the rising of the curtain 
on his first opera, which happened to be the 
new work of an "American composer. Back 
numbers of MUSICAL AMERICA containing the 
previous chapters may be secured from this 
department for $12 a copy, plus postage. 
Ory each chapter is complete in itself. 


His First Night at the Opera 


T= performance fascinated Samson. 
He was thrilled by the overture, 
electrified by the ensemble opening and 


when the leading tenor and soprano con- 
cluded their first duet Samson jumped 
to his feet amid the hurricane of ap- 
plause and shouted, “Hooray!!” He 
turned to his colleagues in the box. Eu- 
sabius Kranko, the distinguished re- 


viewer, was still cuddled in his corner 
snoring in his soft and dignified way; 
Samson’s guide, Gossup, had nestled his 
head in tne lap of Grooch, the enfant 
terrible of the Morning Milk, and both 
were slumbering peacefully. The repre- 
sentatives of two afternoon papers were 
engrossed with pinochle, while a group 
of the younger critics were exchanging 
amusing reminiscences of the ’59 re- 
union of the Flub alumni. A _ peanut 
dropping from the grand tier above di- 
verted Samson’s attention. Bewildered 
by the novelty of events, he determined 
to seek enlightenment from Gossup. He 
dropped the peanut down the receptive 
throat of his obliging guide and in a sec- 
ond Gossup shot from his seat. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Gossup,” apologized 
Samson, “but you know this is my first 
opera and I am afraid I will need a little 
assistance if I am to write about it for 
my paper.” 

The first act was reaching an im- 
passioned climax. Tramp! Tramp! 
Tramp! Samson looked up at the grand 
tier. Half a dozen ladies and gentle- 
men were marching into their box, lock- 
step fashion. The leader, a woman of 
seventy-six, in short dress like her com- 
panions, signaled to the party; Samson 
heard her say, “Give ’em ‘The Gang’s 
All Here.’ Let ’er rip, boys!” and the 
party obeyed with the stirring air sung 
in proper four-voice parts. No one in 
the audience seemed to mind the diver- 
sion furnished by the box party, greatly 
to Samson’s wonder. 

“Right in the midst of the show! Who 
are they and what are they?” he asked 
with a trace of indignation. 

“What do you mean?” replied Mr. 
Gossup with a puzzled expression. 

“This noise, this uproar in that box!” 

“TI haven’t heard anything unusual, 
but if you mean the party in that box, 
they’re the Goldabilts and their friends. 
That lady who is shying her tiara at 
the bald- Lioded gentleman—she caught 
him!—is Mrs. Pomeranian, one of our 
most prominent patrons of art. The 
squatty gentleman by her side is Mr. 
Slicker, the noted art connoisseur, pres- 
ident of the Slicker Rendering Works, 
who is the good angel of music in this 
country. A_ splendid gentleman! I 
know him quite well.” |Gossup inflated 
himself several’ inches as he confessed 
his intimacy with the celebrated Slicker. 
“T met him ” resumed the critic, when 
a new commotion broke out in the foyer. 

“It’s Sultan!” he cried. Samson 
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turned eagerly to catch his first glimpse 
of the prince of music critics. 
(More Pretty Soon.) 
* * * 


Making Democracy Safe for Music 


“Musical is, in short,” observes 
Hiram K. Moderwell in the New Re- 
public, in his “Cobbler of Paris” article, 
“nothing less than a closely guarded 
secret society, in which the musicians 
flatter the managers and the critics flat- 
ter the musicians, and the managers flat- 
ter the critics, while together they sip 
tea with the fashionable world and pre- 
sent a solid front to the musical zealots.” 

Everyone knows, of course, that the 
line we placed after ‘Musical’ repre- 
sents PARIS. 





* * * 


Rival tongs about to come into con- 
tact in New York. Watch our front 
page for further details. 

CANTUS FIRMUS. 


BOSTON HEARS COPELA.D 
IN BENEFIT CONCERT 


Pianist Discloses Wonted Art in Play- 
ing of French “Moderns”—Ignace 
Norwicki Greeted 


Boston, Jan. 1.—As a general rule, 
benefit concerts are dubious affairs for 
both artists and audience. A decided 
exception was the one given at Sym- 
phony Hall on Dec. 30, under the aus- 
pices of the Conference of Jewish 
Women’s Organizations. This was large- 
ly due to the fact that George Cope- 
land had generously offered his serv- 
ices for the worthy cause. He played 
two groups, including Liszt, Chopin, De- 
bussy and the Spanish masters, with all 
the tonal beauty and irresistible rhythm 
which are indissolubly associated with 
his art. In addition to this, he introduced 
to Boston hearers a Sonata by Debussy 
for violin and piano, in which he was 
ably assisted by Ignace Norwicki. The 
Sonata is written in full Debussy idiom 
und repeated hearings will doubtless 
more fully disclose its intrinsic beauty. 
It is to be hoped that these artists will 
vive another performance of it in the 
near future, for it is to Mr. Copeland 
ulone that one can look for a complete 
interpretation of the modern French 
composers. 

Mr. Norwicki is a young violinist of 
whom much may be expected. His indi- 
vidual group showed him possessed of 
u beautiful tone, firm technique and 
sterling musicianship. His own “Bar- 
carolle” was’ enthusiastically rede- 
manded. Mr. Denghausen, the well- 
known baritone, gave his stirring patri- 
otic song, “Hail, Land of Liberty.” The 
Philharmonic Trio (Messrs. Besserer, 
Dalbeck and Ecker) contributed a 
charming group. 

In Mme. Cara Sapin, who sang the 
great aria from “Don Carlos,” Boston 
undoubtedly possesses one of the great 
imezzo-contraltos of the day. Her mag- 
nificent voice and its extraordinary 
range were shown to fullest advantage. 
She was obliged to sing two qoreree. 











COLUMBUS MAC DOWELL CLUB 





Organized to Assist Young Talent— 
Mrs. MacDowell a Member 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 5.—A musical 
organization known as the MacDowell 
Club has recently been founded here un- 
der the direction of Eva Frosh, prom- 
inent in musical circles, who has offered 
the use of her house to the club for its 
meetings. 

The purpose of the club ‘is to broaden 
knowledge, inspire young talent and 
bring about a feeling of co-operation be- 
tween teacher, pupil and parent. The 
club has as honorary members Mme. 
Bloomfield Zeisler, Rudolph Ganz, also 
Mrs. H. McMahon, president, and Mrs. 
Ella May Smith, president of the 
Women’s Musical Club of Columbus; Dr. 
Washington Gladden and Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell. 

Open meetings will be held monthly, 
when only active and associate members 
will be admitted. At one of these meet- 
ings held recently Mrs. Smith delivered 
un interesting lecture on the life of Mac- 
Dowell and the Peterborough Colony. 
Mrs. Smith also read a telegram of con- 
yratulation from Mrs. MacDowell, and 
Sara Blasberg, pianist, played a group 
of MacDowell’s compositions. 

Besides Miss Frosh, the other officers 
of the club are Mrs. Mishoff Nicholas, 
vice-president; Mamie Kerns, secretary 
und treasurer; Mrs. H. B. Arnold, cor- 
responding secretary; Fanye Schwartz, 
chairman of program and §8ocial com- 
mittee, and Sara Blasberg, chairman of 
press committee. 





MAY MARSHALL COBB | 
HEARD IN NUMEROUS 
CITIES THIS SEASON 














May Marshall Cobb, Gifted Soprano 


Many appearances in various cities 
are scheduled upon the concert calendar 
of May Marshall Cobb, soprano, this 
season. A partial list of her appear- 
ances during November and December, 
when she received warm praise for her 
vocal artistry, included those in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Watertown, N. Y.; Oswego, 
N. Y.; Auburn, N. Y.; Rome, N. Y.; 
Fulton, N. Y.; Springfield, Mass.; Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Sackville, N. B., Canada. 

Miss Cobb has been heard in various 
Red Cross concerts. Her programs are 
invariably well chosen and comprise, 
aside from a large répertoire of standard 
arias, many varied works of American, 
French and Italian composers. 





HALLETT GILBERTE’S TOUR 





Composer to Visit West—Many Singers 
Use His Songs This Year 


Remaining in his summer home later 
than ever this year, Hallett Gilberté, 
the well-known composer, had _ his 
Thanksgiving dinner at ‘Melody Manse,” 
Lincolnville Beach, Me., and came back 
to New York early in December. Mr. 
Gilberté has for years wanted to re- 
main in Lincolnville.as late as the end 
of November, but his concert plans have 
up to this year always interfered. 

He leaves Jan. 14 for a tour in the 
West, appearing Jan. 16 at the Ziegfeld 
Theater in Chicago in Charlotte Lund’s 
recital, on which occasion he is playing 
the accompaniments for a group of his 
songs which the soprano is offering. Mr. 
Gilberté’s songs are being programmed 
widely and good reports are heard of his 
new “Devil’s Love Song,” which Louis 
Graveure introduced successfully at one 
of his New York recitals last winter. It 
is to be heard on Jan. 14 at AXolian Hall 
on Hartridge Whipp’s program; Charles 
W. Clark is singing it in his concerts 
at the present time and will give it in 
New York in his February recital. Gor- 
don Kay, baritone, will sing it at his 
New York recital in February and Kirk 
Towns is also using it in his concerts 
this winter. 





Mildred Faas in Midst of Active Season 


Mildred Faas, the soprano, was one of 
the soloists in the enjoyable concert given 
at the Second Regiment Armory, Phila- 
delphia, by the Base Hospital, No. 38, on 
Dec. 27. She was heard in an engaging 
program and received enthusiastic ap- 
plause for her artistic singing. The 
present season for Miss Faas has been 
an active one. Her other Philadelphia 
engagements scheduled for the near fu- 
ture reveal appearances at the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, Jan. 13; soloist with 
the Eurydice Chorus in the presentation 
of Pergolesi’s “Stabat Mater,” Jan. 16; 
Easton, Pa., Jan. 21, and in Royersford, 
Pa., where Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul’ will 
be given Feb. 5. 
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ZIMREI YOH SOCIETY 
IN PLEASING DEBUT 


Eddy Brown a Superb Soloist 
with Chorus Devoted to 
Jewish Music 


Zimrei Yoh Society (Songs of God), 
Concert, ZZolian Hall, Evening, Jan. 3. 
Eddy Brown, Violinist, Assisting Artist. 
The Program: 





“Tov Vhodos,’ Lewandowski;. “Ado- 
noy  moloch,” Lewandowski; “Jire 
enenu,” Weiss; “Spanish Gypsy Dance,” 
Kreisler ; “Qrientale,” Cui; Twenty - 
second Caprice, Paganini- Brown; “Uv- 
nucho yomar,” Lewandowski; “Y’shom- 


ru,” Spivak; “Hebrew Melody and 
Dance, Zimbalist ; “Rondino,” Cramer- 
Brown; “Tambourine Chinoise, ” Kreis- 
ler; “V’chach hoyo omer,’ Weintraub; 
“Ono tovo,” Sulzer; “Psalm 111,” Sulzer. 


The Zimrei Yoh Society has for its 
aims the dignified presentation of He- 
brew liturgical music, the encourage- 
ment of Jewish composers of merit and 
the reawakening of interest, among Jew 
and Gentile, in the treasure of tradi- 
ticnal synagogue music. If it expects 
to accomplish results by means of pres- 
entations on the secular concert plat- 
form, without the background of taber- 
nacle and altar, it must choose programs 
of greater variety than this, the pro- 
gram with which it effected its début. 
One could have dispensed with some of 
the numbers by Lewandowski and Sul- 


zer, which, admirable as they are from 
the liturgic viewpoint, achieve no greater 
distinction than do many of the compo- 
sitions of the English cathedral school. 
The Oriental quality, which is the char- 
acteristic note of so much synagogue mu- 
sic, was almost entirely absent; the com- 
positions were distinctly Occidental in 
flavor. 

If the Oriental note was missing from 
the rest of the program, there was cer- 
tainly no lack of it in Eddy Brown’s 
playing. The spirit of the East had 
breathed upon his bow; all the languor, 
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ALBERT DOWNING 


Canadian Tenor 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 


Soloist with Niagara Falls, N. Y., Choral Society, 
**Judas Maccabeus’’; Peterborough Choral 
Society, ‘‘ Messiah,’ 


ADDRESS - TORONTO, CANADA 


MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
Mr. Henry Holden 
Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 
Studio, Steinw Steinway Hall Address: ‘144 E. 150th St., N. Y. City 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


TENOR 


Mr. Murphy will be available for 
Concert, Oratorio and _ Recitals 
during the entire season. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 
(Chickering Piano) 


NICOLAY 


Beengngee, a ow seventh season as leading Basso 
th Chicago Opera Association. 


concur, ORATORIO, RECITAL. 


Address: TOUR NOW BOOKING 
Concert Bureau, Julius Daiber, Auditorium 
Theatre, Chicago. Til. 
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—RECITALS— 
Personal Representative 
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the passionate gaiety, the despair of it 
were in his music; his sobbing melismas 
were like a wind from the desert, or the 
voice of a people by the wall of Jerusa- 
lem. It might have been a Sabbath 
eve, when the father of the house, after 
a goodly meal, became glad of heart and 
sang a joyful song unto the Lord, while 
his wife sat beside him, crowned with 
peace, and the children danced for joy. 
But it was really Eddy Brown playing 
Zimbalist’s “Hebrew Melody and Dance,” 
and he was obliged to play it twice 
through before the audience would let 
him proceed. 

The singing of the chorus was praise- 
worthy throughout the evening. The 
attacks and releases were clean, the 
quality of the voices was pleasant and 
the singers had that greatest of choral 
virtues—they kept their eyes on the 
baton of the conductor! Cantor Stein- 
berg is to be commended for his work 
with the chorus; Mr. Dickinson played 
admirable and discreet organ accompani- 
ments; the incidental solos by A. Sarto, 
baritone; S. Bogato, tenor, and Leo 
Lieberman, tenor, and the piano accom- 
paniments of L. F. Gruenberg added to 
the interest of the evening. 

HENRY GIDEON. 





[HEIFETZ, IN BROOKLYN 





Violinist Given Clamorous Welcome in 
Recital at Academy of Music 


Jascha Heifetz gave his first Brook- 
lyn recital on Thursday evening, Jan. 3, 
in the Opera House of the Academy of 
Music. For some unaccountable reason, 
probably due to the fact that Brooklyn- 
ites are clinging to their firesides these 
cold nights, the house was not especially 
well filled. 

This disappointment was partially 
atoned for, however, by the extremely 
enthusiastic welcome "accorded the young 
virtuoso. From the time he opened the 
program with Handel’s Sonata in E Ma- 
jor, ees with rare nobility of style 
and depth of feeling, the audience ecstat- 
ically applauded him. MHandel’s “Lar- 
ghetto,” Auer’s arrangement of a Mozart 
“Gavotte,” Bazini’s brilliant “La Rondo 
des Lutins” were played. with such 
facile technique, exquisite bowing and 
artistic finish as fairly to take one’s 
breath away. Mendelssohn’s beautiful 
“Auf Flugeln des Gesanges” was very 
well receiyed, as were also two delight- 
ful Spanish ‘Dances by Sarasate. The 
encores, given generously to rapturous 
clamor, included “Valse Bluette” of 
Drigo, Cui’s charming “Orientale,” 
March from “Ruins of Athens,” Rubin- 
stein-Auer,” and the “Tambourin Chi- 
nois” of Kreisler. a. F. % 





Western Representative of Gallo Forces 
to Do War Work 


Robert R. Smith, Western representa- 
tive of the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany, who is located at Lincoln, Neb., has 
been given a leave of absence ‘to do war 
work. Mr. Smith will be assigned to some 
Southern city, beginning his duties on 
Feb. 15. He will be secretary of War 
Camp Recreation Service under the War 
Department. 


GIANT AUDIENCE 
CHEERS McCORMACK 


Famous Tenor Gives Example 
of His Finest Singing at 
Hippodrome Recital 


John McCormack, Concert, Hippodrome, 
Evening, Jan. 6. Assisted by André 
Polah, Violinist. Accompanist, Edwin 
Schneider. The Program: 


“Oh! Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me?” “Semele,” “Morrai Si,” “Rondelin- 
da,” Handel; Mr. McCormack. “Prae- 
ludium and Allegro, Pugnani; Mr. Polah. 
“Automne,”’ Gabriel Fauré; “Ideale,” 
Tosti; “Oh Cease Thy Singing,” “Pear 
Not, My Love,” Rachmaninoff ; "Mr. Me- 
Cormack. “Le Deluge,” Saint-Saéns; 
“Caprice,” Wieniawski; Mr. Polah: 
Irish Folk Songs—“The Lagan Love 
Song,” Arranged by Harty; “The Light 
of the Moon,’ “The Bard of Armagh,” 
“A Ballynure Ballad,’ Arranged by 
Hughes; Mr. McCormack. “Waves at 
Play,” Ed.vin Grasse; “Spanish Dance,” 
Fabian Rehfeld; Mr. Polah. “The Last 
Hour,” A. Walter Kramer; “When the 
Dew Is Falling,” Edwin Schneider; “The 
Littlest of All,” Frank Tours; “Ah! 
Moon of My Delight” (by request), Liza 
Lehmann; Mr. McCormack. 





Every bit of applause, of cheers, of 
bravos, of spontaneous manifestation of 
the place he has in the hearts of his 
public John McCormack more than de- 
served last Sunday evening. The Hip- 
podrome fairly bulged with the giant 
audience that was jammed into it. It 
seemed that a few thousand were seated 
on the stage behind the tenor. 

Mr. McCormack’s art is so admired 


and he is so beloved by this country’s 
public that it is difficult to add a trib- 
ute at this late day. But one noted 
in his singing again that wondrous 
spontaneity, the total freedom from any- 


thing artificial, the emotional fullness 
that have made his singing one of the 


joys of our time. Such diction as his 
is a thing to cherish, every word, every 
syllable, clear cut and distinct. And 
in his Fauré “Automne’”’—thank you, Mr. 
McCormack for singing this neglected 
song!—he showed that he can communi- 
cate to us the spirit of modern French 
music, too. His Handel airs were done 
nobly, and before them he sang the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” with a buoyant 
freedom and fervor, as no one else sings 
it. The more he sang the more enthu- 
siastic grew the audience. As an en- 
core to the Handel airs he gave Purcell’s 
“Passing By.” Later in the evening 
came H. T. Burleigh’s “Little Mother of 
Mine,” which aroused much enthusiasm; 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” “There’s a 
Long, Long Trail,” “Mother Machree,” 
“Macushla,” “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning” and “Little Grey Home in the 
West.” And he sang every one of them 
inimitably—in “Macushla” interpolating 
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SOLOS—Cello and Piano 
HALLING, Norwegian Dance 
NORWEGIAN BRIDAL MARCH 
sone OF VERMLAND (Swedish Folk 
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SONG OF INDIA (Rimsky-Korsakoff) . 
TRIOS—Viclin, Cello and Piano 

NORWEGIAN SPRING DANCE 

THE RIDING MESSENGER (Danish 
Folk Song) 

SONG OF "THE DALE (Swedish Folk 
Song) . 
QUARTETS—Two Violins, Viola 
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SONG OF THE VERMLAND (Swedish 
Folk Song) Score 
Parts (complete 
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Parts (complete) 
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items, 
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a trill on the high A mezza voce and go- 
ing from it to the B flat. Who will rival 
him? we ask. 

Rachmaninoff’s two stunning songs he 
sang gloriously, achieving remarkable 
finish in the Oriental passages of “Oh 
Cease Thy Singing” and a glowing ardor 
in “Fear Not, My Love,” in which he 
acted out the dramatic piano postlude 
stirringly. His American songs were 
much liked, Mr. Schneider’s “When the 
Dew Is Falling” being so well received 
that the tenor signalled him to rise and 
bow twice to share the applause. The 
Tours song is also attractive. 

Mr. Polah played his pieces excel- 
lently, with tonal beauty and sound 
technique. He added extras, the “Thais” 
Meditation and Kreisler’s “Liebesleid.” 
Mr. Schneider at the piano played the 
accompaniments in splendid style, giv- 
ing real artistic support. A. W. K. 





SEWICKLEY HEARS GIDEONS 





Artist-Couple Present Folk-Song Pro- 
gram at Edgeworth Club 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Jan. 7.—Constance 
and Henry Gideon presented their popu- 
lar program, “Folk Song and Art Song,” 
before the Edgeworth Club at Sewickley, 
Pa., this afternoon. Throughout the 
program singer and speaker emphasized 
the contrast between the homely beauty 
of the folk product of the nations and 
the artificial charms of the individual 
composition. British, Italian, French 
and Russian art were called into requisi- 
tion. To replace the German folk and 
art songs used by these artists before 
the entry of the United States into the 
war, there appeared on the program 
an interesting group of American folk- 
songs and a contrasting set of English 
love songs of the seventeenth century. 

The artists are en route to New Or- 
leans, where they are expected to open 
the series of entertainments under the 
auspices of the Jewish Lecture Bureau. 





GALLI-CURCI 


** The woman with the wonder voice ”’ 





Homer Samuels, Accompanist Manuel Berenguer, Flutist 
Exclusive Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER 
. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue (Postal Life Building), New York 
Chickering Piano 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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NEW YORK CITY 


' RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 


Concert—ORATORI|O—Recital 
Exclusive management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Orville Harrold woe: 


“Dear Mr. Haywood: I use ‘UNIVERSAL SONG’ 
as a supplement to the lessons I have recewed from 
you in person.”’ 

Twenty lessons In Voice Culture 


At your dealers 75 cts. net, or from 


Haywood Vocal Studios, 331 West End Ave., N.Y.C. 


RICHARDSON 
AMERICAN TENOR 
(Late of the Royal Opera, Florence, Italy) 
OPERA CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
Personal Address: Hotel Wellington, New York 
Summer Address: May 15 to Nov. 1, Mohonk 
Lake, N. Y. 
C. W. Best Artist Series 1918 























Teacher of Florence Macbeth 


and many other prominent 
artists and teachers. 

STUDIOS: 318 W. 82d S8t. 
New York. Tel. 8537 Schuyler. 
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WILMINGTON JOINS 
THE ‘SINGING CITIES’ 


Barnhart Makes an Eloquent 
Address and Movement 
Is Launched 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Jan. 3.—‘Sing, 
sing, sing for Wilmington, and win the 





war!” 
Such was the pith of the message de- 


livered by Harry Barnhart of New York 
to an assemblage of over 100 musicians 
and music-lovers called together last 
evening at the home of Mrs. T. Coleman 
du Pont to consider community music in 
Delaware. 

“Unless you sing,” he _ continued, 
“American spirit will break down under 
the strain of the struggle and go to 
pieces with a catyclysmic crash. 

“The army alone will not win the war. 


It will take the nation to do it. In the 
power of song we shall find the new 
spirit coming into the world. Amid this 

e of action we lead amid the terrible 
destruction and find a tremendous need 
for recreation.” 

As an outcome of Mr. Barnhart’s 
words it may be said there is to be com- 
munity singing in Wilmington. Plans 
quickly were laid and a committee named 
to carry them out. 

It was the first time the subject of 
community singing, which breathes the 
spirit of the new American Alliance 
preached by John C. Freund, had been 
put forth in Wilmington in so vivid a 
fashion. The recent benefit concert as 
testimonial to Will M. S. Brown, the 
city’s leading composer, had opened a 
way, especially with the presence of the 
mayor, Thomas W. Lawson, as a speaker; 
and following close the production of the 
“Messiah” by the Oratorio Society 
(profits of which were given to the Red 
Cross Fund, all expenses being paid by 
private subscription) clinched a general 
public desire for popular singing. 

Barnhart appeared in khaki and very 
quickly got down to “brass tacks” on his 
subject. Point should be made here and 
emphasized that he spoke at the home of 
one of the richest women in all America, 


indicating the interest taken in the com- 
munity singing movement. While Mrs. 
Coleman du Pont does not desire to ap- 
pear as absolute sponsor for such move- 
ment in Wilmington, because she feels 
directly that it should be shared in by 
the community at large, she does feel 
that it should be given every oppor- 
tunity to achieve its proper position in 
Wilmington. 

Mr. Barnhart plunged into his subject 
with an abruptness that fairly swept his 
hearers off their feet. “Now, when the 
nation is facing the most colossal thing 
ever known,” he said, “every general and 
every captain is calling, ‘Give us a song.’ 
Music is not an amusement—it’s a power! 
A great crowd never sings out of tune. 
It takes a courageous people and cour- 
ageous soul to sing.” 

Getting down to detail as to Wilming- 
ton city, Barnhart went on: 

“One thousand of you sing together 
every week for ten weeks and you’ll be 
written up from Maine to California. 
Start out on the street and call, ‘Come 
on out, for we’re going to have a sing!’ 
It is just singing, no dues, no questions, 
no law of compensation, no service. Men 
and women—no matter what age—gather 
together and sing. It’s never too hot or 
too cold or too anything to sing. If 
there is anything beautiful in Wilming- 
ton you haven’t discovered, you'll find it 
in the hearts of the people.” 

As examples of his ideas, Barnhart 
called upon the assemblage to divide into 
four component parts and sing itself. 
He conducted the “song-fest’ much as 
he would conduct the singing of an audi- 
ence of 4000—in short, like a “community 
chorus.” The songs were old ones that 
never wear out: “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
and finally the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
The response was notable; enthusiasm 
never waned. As a result a committee 
was named to look after community sing- 
ing in Wilmington, consisting of Mrs. 
Coleman du Pont, chairman; Mrs. Calvin 
Anderson, Mrs. William S. Hilles, Mrs. 
Otho Noland, Mrs. James Ginns, Mrs. A. 
H. Berlin, T. Leslie Carpenter, W. R. 
Kurtz, Clifford J. Scott and Charles 
Warner. 

The committee named is highly repre- 
sentative of Wilmington in that it is in 
position to organize a worthy commu- 
nity chorus. In this it not alone has the 
financial backing necessary to such a 
project, but the confidence of the public 
at large as well. zi 4 le 








IN BOSTON STUDIOS 











BosToN, Jan. 3.—The faculty of the 
Fox-Buonamici School of Pianoforte 
Playing, Felix Fox and Carlo Buonamici, 
directors, presented the following stu- 


dents in recital on Tuesday evening, Dec. 
18, in Wesleyan Hall: Willard Doell, 
Beppe Buonamici, the Misses Shapiro, 
Place, Weeks, Liecty, Holton, Walker 
and Joseffy, and Messrs. Greenwood and 
Richmond. A capacity audience appre- 
ciated the meritorious performance of 
each player. 

Classes at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music were resumed Wednesday, 
Jan. 2. The first session continues 
through Feb. 6. Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 
Fraternity of America, whose Alpha 
Chapter is at the New England Conser- 
vatory, announced the election to hono- 
rary membership of the following well- 
known musicians and patrons of music: 
Otto H. Kahn, Thomas Chalmers, H. W. 


Gray, Jascha Heifetz, C. A. Ellis, Fred-~ 


erick W. Wodell, Mischa Levitzki, Fran- 
cis Maclennan, Coenrad V. Bos, Andre 
Maquarre, Bainbridge Crist, Percival 
Owen, Alexander Saslavsky, Ear] Cart- 
wright, George Banta, Felix Fox, Carlo 
Buonamici. 


Ignace Nowicki of Kappa Gamma Psi, 
who was graduated from the Conserva- 
tory last June, has be@n chosen by George 
Copeland as violinist of the Copeland 
Trio. The chapter scholarship of Lambda 
Chapter, Sigma Alpha Iota, of the New 
England Conservatory, has been awarded 
for the present school year to Marguerite 
Gessner. This scholarship provided tui- 
tion to the value of $100 for the benefit 
of a sorority member making high marks 
in her courses. 

Alice Allen, N. E. C. 715, of Minne- 
apolis, a member of Mu Phi Epsilon 
sorority, is to play with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra on April 4, at Sanders’s 
Theater, Cambridge. She will also give 
a piano recital in Steinert Hall this 
month. 

The Whittemore Trio, consisting of 
Elinor Whittemore, violinist; Martha 
Whittemore, ’cellist, and Wells Weston, 
pianist, has recently returned from a 
several weeks’ tour through New York 
state and Maine, where they gave a num- 
ber of highly successful concerts. Mr. 
Weston’s recent enlistment into military 
work at the Radio School has not yet 
interfered with his concert and church 
work of evenings and Sundays. 





Mme. Sophie Traubman Robbed 


Mme. Sophie Traubman, formerly a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was robbed of a purse containing 
$50 and valuable papers while on a shop- 
ping expedition on Jan. 2. When getting 
on the elevated at Thirty-fourth Street. 
Mme. Traubman noticed that her bag 
was open and the papers and purse were 
gone. Among other things, a cheque for 
dividend in an oil company was taken. 





Ernesto BerGmen’s Début 


The début of Ernesto Bertimen, tne 
young Mexican pianist, has been defi- 
nitely fixed for Monday, Jan. 28, at three 
o’clock in A£olian Hall. Much interest 
has been manifested in the event and 
many prominent artists, including Mme. 
Sembrich, will be present. The new con- 
sul of Mexico, Senor de la Huerta, has 
also signified his intention of attending 


























RAPPOLD WINS in“ AIDA’ 


Prima donna. in title role, achieves notable successes 


at the Metropolitan Opera House, on Dec. 6 and 13 


this concert by his talented country- 
man. Among other works Mr. Berimen 
will play the unfamiliar Sonata by Sjoe- 
gren, in E minor, and the Theme and 
Variations by Camille Chevillard. Two 
seldom heard Preludes by Rachmaninoff 
will also figure in the program. Mr. 
Berumen will play the following engage- 
ments in the near future: New York 
Music School Settlement, Knox School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. and Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass. Mr. Bertmen is 
under the management of Loudon Charl- 
ton. 





Gunster Stirs Bridgeport Audience 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Jan. 5.—A great 
throng which completely filled the Poli 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 30, 
enthusiastically greeted Frederick Gun- 
ster, the American tenor, who was one of 
the stellar attractions at the Red Cross 
benefit, organized by Mrs. Kenneth Mc- 
Neal and Mrs. C. V. Barrington. 











HE performance was unusually strong. Marie Rappold 

sang “Aida” for the first time this season and showed 
a notable advance in her art. It will be recalled that “Aida” 
was the part in which Nordica grew up to a great dramatic 
soprano, and Mme. Rappold seems to be following in her 
Her pose and 
gesture have also improved in significance and beauty.— 


footsteps. Her voice was always good. 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


of the season. 








ME. RAPPOLD last night made her first appearance 
Her voice does improve in smooth- 
ness of delivery and in flexibility. Her singing of “Aida” 
was therefore of considerable effectiveness in these two 
respects—New York Journal. 


























ME. RAPPOLD, who has one of the most pleasing 
voices in the company, appeared as “Aida.”—New 


York Telegraph. 








ME. RAPPOLD sustained the title role previously ! 
assumed by Miss Muzio. | 
sung the music with a fine legato and with well planned 1 
methods of interpretation. 
of late and it was a pleasure to hear the much maligned 
music given as she gave it, with justice to its melodic 
character and phrasing —New-York Sun. I 


Mme. Rappold has always 





She has improved in the role i 
| 

















lent voice—New York Tribune. 





this season, singing the title role. 


She was in excel- 








MME. MARIE RAPPOLD, in the title role, sang for 
the first time this season and gave a pleasing per- 
formance.—New York Herald. 
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IIH] 
MME MARIE RAPPOLD made her first appearance 


MANAGEMENT: 


AEOLIAN HALL 


| 
| METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
| 





MME. RAPPOLD IS AVAILABLE FOR 
CONCERTS, RECITALS AND ORATORIOS 


NEW YORK 
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MUSIC IS VITAL 
NEED OF THE CAMPS 


Military Idea to Be Voiced at 
Conference of Song Leaders 
in Capital 

In Washington early next month, the 
vital importance of music as a practical 
aid in military training will be brought 
home to the people of the United States. 
The occasion will be the first annua! 
conference of the thirty-five song leaders 
now working in the various training 
camps of the country under the super- 
vision of the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities of the War and Navy 
Departments. . 

‘This meeting of the camp song leaders 
is one of the immediate results of the 
recent tour of the camps made by mem- 
bers of the National Committee on Army 
and Navy Camp Music that is affiliated 
with the Commissions of the War and 
Navy Departments. W. K. Brice of 
New York, chairman of the committee, 
was accompanied on the trip by John 
Alden Carpenter of Chicago, composer 
and widely known musician, and Walter 
R. Spalding, head of the music depart- 
ment of Harvard University. Percy L. 
Atherton of Boston accompanied the 
party as advisory member. 

The tour of the committee has served 
to deepen the impression held by its 
members that music is absolutely essen- 
tial to the training of soldiers, not from 
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“INVOCATION 


The Words by 
F. G. BOWLES 


To Mrs. FS. M°Cullough 
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A little gem by a great composer. 
“Invocation” is indeed one of -the 
prett est and the most tenderly ap- 
pealing songs Mr. Rogers has ever 
written. There is in its theme a 
melody that will linger ever and it 
opens for the artist wide avenues 
of interpretation. 


In 4 Keys 


High in Ab, Med. in Gb, Med. in F, 
Low in Ed. 


Published by 


SAM FOX PUB. CO. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


a recreational but from a military point 
of view. 

“The belief that singing should be a 
part of the regular military training is 
held by officers of long experience,” said 
Mr. Brice in discussing the committee’s 
tour. “Such men as Major General 
Glenn of Camp Sherman and Major 
General Barry of Camp Grant, to name 
only a few of these officers, are most 
emphatic in their declarations that musi- 
cal training is of the greatest importance 
as a military expedient. Indeed, General 
Barry has already incorporated singing 
in the military schedule of his camp.” 

Song leaders generally are making 
use of the “pep” squads in their work. 
These squads work in the different 
companies toward stimulating company 
spirit and their co-operation has been 
found invaluable from the musical angle 
of the work, 

The lack of available auditoriums has 
to some extent held back the work 
of the song leaders and this is espe- 
cially true in the camps throughout the 
North. However, the sixteen Liberty 
theaters in the National Army camps 
are almost ready for use and the song 


* leaders will conduct songs in these the- 


aters before the regular evening’s en- 
tertainment and also when the _ build- 
ings are not used for other purposes. 

_ The conference to be held in Wash- 
ington next month will serve as an op- 
portunity for the interchange of ideas 
and of experience gained in the months 
of experimental work, which are now 
beginning to show definite results. 


MILWAUKEE CHORUSES 
UNITE IN “*MESSIAH’’ 


A Cappella and Arion Bodies 
Repeat Last Year’s 
Experiment 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 31.—The A Cappella 
and Arion Choruses joined forces in this 
year’s Christmas performance of the 
“Messiah,” Handel’s Oratorio being pre- 
sented by a choir of 500 voices in the 
City Auditorium Friday evening before 
a large audience. A specially assembled 


orchestra composed of Milwaukee and 
Chicago musicians, with soloists, as- 
sisted; Daniel Protheroe of the Arion 
Club conducted the first part of the per- 
formance, and William Boeppler of the 
A Cappella chorus the second. For many 
years the Arion Club made it a practice 
each year to give the oratorio during 
the Christmas season; last year, to bring 
the event to the notice of the general 
public, the two choruses joined forces 
and announced a performance at admis- 
sion prices of twenty-five and fifty cents. 
The experiment proved very successful, 
and this year’s performance repeated the 
success. 

The soloists not previously heard here 
were Gilderoy Scott, contralto, and Ed- 
ward Atchinson, tenor, both of whom 


made an excellent impression. Mr. 
Atchinson’s voice and knowledge wo: 
him a particular success. Mrs. H. H 
Koehler, soprano, of this city, and Gus 
tave Holmquist, basso, also made a fine 
impression. The audience was requested 
to refrain from applause to preserve the 
solemnity of the occasion. The chorus 
sang with spirit and dignity, disclosing 
a noble volume of tone. Charles W. 
Dodge was the assisting pianist. 

Antonio Sala, the young Spanish 
‘cellist, now resident in this country, 
scored a striking success when he ap 
peared as soloist Sunday afternoon with 
the Auditorium Symphony Orchestra 
His technique, tone and gift of expression 
made two groups of works he gave of 
exceptional interest, and his efforts met 
with rousing acclaim. Saint-Saéns’s 
“Spinning Wheel of Omphale” was 
among the numbers of the well-played 
program given by the orchestra under 
the direction of Hermann A. Zeitz. 

The annual entertainment of the Serv 
ice Club girls given at the Atheneum 
Tuesday evening was a musical event in 
many aspects. Several soloists, assisted 
by an orchestra and group of young 
dancers, gave an ambitious program of 
numbers. Several U. §S. Jackies took 
part in the program; among them was 
Sherburn Becker, Jr., son of former 
Mayor Becker. J. E. McC. 





Heinrich Meyn, American baritone, 
has been singing for the soldiers and 
giving his services to many societies on 
which committees he serves. 
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HAGEMAN 


CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA 
(TENTH CONSECUTIVE SEASON) 


VOCAL COACH—ACCOMPANIST 


CONCERT— OPERA—ORATORIO—IN ALL MODERN LANGUACES 


Among those who have coached and are coaching with Mr. Hageman are: 
Destinn, 

Melba, Mason, 
Martinelli, Martin, Ruysdael, Sembach, Scotti and others. 


Alda, Bori, 
Macbeth, Matzenauer, 


Braslau, Case, 


Mr. Hageman will also accept a limited number of pupils for the study 


of accompanying. 


APPLICATIONS TO A. MALKIN, SEC'Y, 304 W. 71st ST., NEW YORK 











Farrar, Fremstad, Hempel, Homer, 
Rappold, Amato, Botta, Hinshaw, 


Tel. 3407 Col. 
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ACTIVE YEAR FOR CHARLOTTE W. HILLS 


Boston Soprano Is Appearing in 
Many Important Events 
This Season 


OSTON, Jan. 1—One of the well- 
known resident soprano soloists of 
this city is Charlotte Williams Hills, 
whose work as a concert and church 
soloist of exceptional abilities is a con- 
spicuous feature here and throughout 
New England. Besides the success she 
hus gained in her musical career, Mrs. 
Hills is also the proud mother of two 
love’, children, who are shown with her 
n tune accompanying photograph. 

Mrs. Hills is enjoying an active concert 
season, so that between her home life 
and professional she is indeed a busy 
person. She was the assisting soloist 
at the first concert of the season of the 
MacDowell Club of Boston, held in Stein- 


ert Hall, Dec. 5. She also gave 
a successful recital at Tufts Col- 
lege on Dec. 7. She will give a 


recital before the Cambridge Musical 
Club, Cambridge, Mass., in January, and 
has been engaged by the Cecelia Society 
of Boston as one of the soloists at its 
\nril concert, when Pierné’s “Children’s 
usade” will be sung. Mrs. Hills is 
oprano soloist at the Harvard Church, 
Brookline, Mass. W. H. L. 





Charlotte Williams Hills, Boston So- 
prano, and Her Children 








_ Camp Funston Soldiers Have Song 
| to Match Every Task of Training 














AMP FUNSTON, KAN., Jan. 5.—The 
value of music in training soldiers for 
battle is being demonstrated in the great 
cantonment here occupied by the Eighty- 
ninth division of the National Army, 
commanded by Major General Leonard 
Wood, now on special service in France. 
General Wood, when sent to Kansas, 
had the vision of a new power and re- 
solved to make it a reality. 
“We must realize that singing Is a 
most important phase of the training of 





505 Fifth Avenue 





men to fight,” he said, “for the songs the 
men sing will control their spirits and 
carry them exuberant through great 
stress.” 

Captains and majors and colonels were 
gathered to train the men in army lore, 
but the training of their spirits through 
song was thrown on the shoulders of one 
man—Chester H. Guthrie, representing 
the War Department Commission on 
Training Camp Activities. To-day Mr. 
Guthrie has results to show for his three 
months of work. 

The soldiers at Camp Funston have had 


“ HELEN STANLE 


svsot “LIFES PARADISE” 


by MARY HELEN BROWN 
which she sang at her New York Recital 
at Aeolian Hall, Dec. 15, 1917 
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“LIFE’S PARADISE” is published 
in high and low keys by 


HUNTZINGER @ DILWORTH 


New York 





singing before breakfast, between meals, 
on march, rhythm to keep time with 
picks and shovels, and the last thing Le- 
fore “taps.” By companies they have 
mastered a song for each purpose or task. 

On Tuesday nights the men gather into 
seven sections, each with a regimental 
band,-and go through their répertoire, 
from the daylight song, ‘When the Great 
Red Dawn Is Shining” down to “Now 
the Day Is Over.” 

The designation of songs for each task 
of the day is appropriate to the work in 
hand, such as “I May Be Gone for a Long, 
Long Time,’ when the soldier-starts to 
the trenches to spend a day in digging, 
and “The Home Road,” as he trudges 
back to the camp. “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail” keeps him in step on the long hikes 
to the target range, and ‘‘When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home” hurries him 
homeward. While he’s preparing for the 
hike the barracks ring with “Pack Up 
Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag.” 
When the detail polices the grounds they 
show how little they care for being as- 
signed to menial tasks by singing, “I 
Don’t Care Where They Send Me.” He 
has his song that always comes between 
retreat and the evening mess, “The End 
of a Perfect Dav,” and immediately after 
mess is over someone starts “Abide with 
Me.” 

There are five songs used wherever 
men are gathered with nothing else to do. 
In the order of their popularity they are 
“T’ll Wed the Girl I Left Behind,” “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,” “When You 
Wore a Tulip,” “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning” and “Mother Machree.” 

There’s one song missing at Camp 
Funston, not because they do not know 
the words, as every man could repeat 
them frontwards or backwards. But 
there’s an unspoken and unbroken law 
against its use, for there’s a limit to what 
a man can stand. That song is “Home. 
Sweet Home.” m. <- 





Florence Ferrell Sings Sixty-seven Con- 
certs in Recent Tour 


I‘lorence Ferrell, concert soprano, has 
returned from a successful and extensive 
tour of sixty-seven recitals in as many 
places through the Middle West and 
South. She is receiving many _ re- 
engagements for a spring tour, which 
will begin about the middle of Febru- 
ary. 





The Celebrated 
Prima Donna 









COMMUNITY SPIRIT 
SWAYS ALL ST. PAUL 


Great Christmas Celebration 


Brings Thousands To- 
gether in Song 


ST. PAUL, MINN., Jan. 2.—“St. Paul, 
the Christmas City,” demonstrated anew 
its rightful claim to the title in an ex- 
pression of good will embracing the par- 
ticipation of thousands of people. 
Through Mrs. R. M. Seymour, director 
of the St. Paul Institute, the entire com- 
munity was invited to contribute to a 
program covering four dates. Song, light 
and the community gathering found 
place in the comprehensive scheme. 

“The Children’s Christmas” was the 
exciting cause of a gathering of 8000 
children of all ages, in many cases with 
their mothers, whose interest in the oc- 
casion was a_ heart-stirring thing. 
There wasa Christmas tree; there was 
a choir of 600 carol singers; there was a 
procession of the Three Kings; a Christ- 
mas band and a Dance of the Snow- 
flakes around the Christmas tree. The 
finest thing about it was its spiritual 
significance, the assemblage of people 
who were thus brought into contact with 
each other and through the medium of a 
beautiful idea. The entire city was rep- 
resented through its children, its future 
citizens. 

“Christmas Eve in the Home” was 
second in the Institute’s program. This 
was given a community aspect in the 
placing of lighted candles in the win- 
dows. “Christmas in the Church” on 
Christmas day, while assigned to sepa- 
rate locations and groups of people, still 
bore a community aspect in its general 
observance, with special services, in- 
cluding beautiful music by choirs and 
people, and with doors open to all. 

“Christmas in the City” was observed 
Wednesday evening and was most sig- 
nificant of a growing community feeling. 
The big, beautiful Municipal Auditorium 
was opened to full capacity and occu- 
pied by men and women from all parts 
of the city. Sects of all variations found 
representation in the vast audience, 
which was not an audience, altogether, 
so effectively was the idea of participa- 
tion impressed upon it. Christmas 
carols seemed the natural means of ex- 
pression of all those thousands of peo 
ple, who sang for the most part tune- 
fully and harmoniously, but whether or 
not vocally accurate as to intonation and 
harmony, the more essential harmony of 
the spirit was strikingly present in their 
voices. A beautiful processional, includ- 
ing a company of chanting monks, the 
coming of the wise men, the offerings of 
gold, frankincense and myrrh, the tableau 
of the nativity and winged angels, the 


distant antiphonal’ choirs _ singing 
“Gloria,” occupied an impressive half 


hour. The impersonal character of the 
processional was sustained in the ab 
sence on the program of names of those 
appearing upon the stage. Actors and 
singers were no more than the partici 
pating crowd of 8000 or more people who 
constituted the “populace.” 

The “City Christmas” was backed, 
practically, by various organizations with 
liberal contributions from the St. Paul 
Institute and the St. Paul Association of 
Commerce. The music committee in 
cluded Elsie M. Shaw, Leopold G. Bruen 
ner, Mrs. Warren S. Briggs, George A. 
Thornton, Nellie Hope, Gertrude Hall 
An executive committee composed of 
Charles W. Ames (president of the St. 
Paul Institute),° Benjamin Sommers, 
Milton Blair and James J. Mitchell, stool 
next to Mrs. Robert M. Seymour, directo: 
and inspiration of the festival. 

F. L. C. B. 


Umberto Sorrentino Scores in Concert 
at Akron 


AKRON, O., Dec. 11.—At the Armory 
last evening Umberto Sorrentino, Italian 
tenor, aroused great enthusiasm and was 
given ovations several times during the 
evening by his hearers. He sang songs 
by Tosti, Rotoli, di Capua, de Crescenzo 
and arias from “Tosca” and Pagliacci,” 
interpreting the lighter meods and the 
dramatic moments appropriately and re- 
vealing a voice of fine quality in his 
singing. Josephine Martino, a soprano 
of Akron, was heard in the “Vissi 
d’Arte” aria from “Tosca” and songs by 
Tosti and Arditi. With Mr. Sorrentino 
she sang the duet from “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana.” Francesco B. De Leone played 
the accompaniments and was also heard 
to advantage in several of his own com- 
positions. 
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HUBAY CONCERTO HAS 
AMERICAN PREMIERE 


Zimbalist Plays It with Damrosch 
Forces—Novelty by 
Kallinikoff 


With the exception of the Prelude to 
“Meistersinger” the program of the 
New York Symphony’s concert on the 
afternoon of Jan. 6 was one of novel- 
ties. The first of these was the Sym- 
phony in A Major, by Basil Kallinikoff, 
and the second Hubay’s Concerto for 
Violin, which latter was given its first 
American performance by Efrem Zim- 
balist. 

The symphony is an interesting work, 
showing the influence of Tschaikowsky, 
and built for the most part upon folk- 
song melody. An interesting bit was 
the marching song with triple accent 
instead of the duple to which Western 
ears are accustomed. The work is most 
effective in its quieter passages, the last 
two movements being a trifle noisy. As 
a whole, it is effective. The score re- 
ceived a spirited interpretation under 
Mr. Damrosch’s baton. 

The Hubay Concerto is a work of 
monumental difficulty and one which 
scarcely repays the amount of study 
which Mr. Zimbalist must have devoted 
to it. There are too many passages 
which are intended to exhibit mere vir- 
tuosity, too many cadenzas, also the or- 
chestral part frequently overshadows 
the solo instrument. Mr. Zimbalist 
played with understanding and was fully 
equal to the demands made upon his 

















EDITH M. AAB, American Contralto 


Coneert—Recital—Oratorio 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio: 76 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 


In the cantabile passages 


technique. 
He was 


his tone was lovely in quality. 
warmly applauded. 


THE METROPOLITAN CONCERT 


Mr. Maazel, Pianist; Maria Conde and 
Mr. Martinelli Win Ovations 


Marvine Maazel, a son of one of the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra’s first 
violinists, was the piano soloist at the 
Metropolitan Sunday evening concert on 
Jan. 6. Mr..Maazel appeared at one of 
the Sunday concerts last year, so that 
many of the Metropolitan’s patrons were 
in some measure familiar with his gifts, 
This year he gave a splendid reading of 
Tschaikowsky’s well-worn B Flat Minor 
Concerto. His rhythmic sense is acute, 
he possesses refinement, poise, dignity. 
Add to this a formidable technique and 
considerable poetry, and some idea of 
Mr. Maazel’s equipment will be had. 
Later he played Chopin’s G Minor Bal- 
lade and Liszt’s “Campanella.” 

The other soloists were the opera art- 
ists, Maria Conde, coloratura, and Mr. 
Martinelli, the tenor. Miss Conde, whose 
début at the house occurred a few weeks 
ago, revealed her pure, well schooled and 
supple voice in the “Charmant Oiseau” 
from David’s “Pearl of Brazil” and a 
group of songs in English. She was 
ardently applauded and deserved the 
ovation. Mr. Martinelli also created in- 
tense enthusiasm. The tenor sang “Salut 
demeure” from “Faust” and “Celeste 
Aida” with his accustomed art. 

Mr. Hageman, who directed the or- 
chestra, provided splendid accompani- 
ments for the soloists and earned indi- 
vidual honors for his readings of Svend- 
sen’s “Carnival in Paris,’ Glazounoff’s 
“Autumn” and Halvorsen’s “March of 
the Bojars.” B. R. 
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DAMROSCH PRESENTS 
A BRAHMS PROGRAM 


Plays Third Symphony at Two 
Concerts—Gabrilowitsch in 
B Flat Concerto 


Walter Damrosch rejoiced lovers of 
Brahms last week by devoting the New 
York Symphony’s Thursday afternoon 
and Saturday evening programs to that 
master’s Third Symphony and Second 
Piano Concerto, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
as soloist in the latter. In both cases 
there prevailed abundant enthusiasm, and 
the performances of the pianist elicited 
nothing short of ovations. Years ago 
James Huneker called Brahms “music of 
the future.” Time is proving it so, and 
to-day the genus of Brahmsite is becom- 
ing as much a relic of a blind past as 
the Wagnerite. Moreover, the moods of 
Brahms possess a quality extraordinar- 
ily alleviating in these distraught times. 
I’'rom London there came not long since 
the story of a workingman who, having 
attended a concert of British composi- 


tions of the more advanced order, left the 
hall with the remark: “That’s all right, 
but give me my Brahms.” 

In the last few years the Third Sym- 
phony has suffered an unaccountable 
eclipse, despite the frequent repetitions 
granted the others. Mr. Damrosch, 
therefore, earned himself the heartfelt 
thanks of those who rank this glorious 
and stirring work on a virtual level with 
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the Second. The quasi-Wagnerian dis 
sonances of the first and last movements 
the conductor emphasized with the prope: 
bite, yet he missed both in these, and ir 
the middle movements many of the fine: 
details of suggestion and eloquent accent 
uation of inner melodic strands. More 
over, the rapid pace of his poco alle 
gretto robbed this enchanting page of 
much of its wistful loveliness. 

When it is played as often as it de- 
serves to be the B Flat will come 
to be recognized as the greatest of 
all piano concertos, barring those of 
Schumann and Beethoven. The gorge 
ously massive first movement, a giant 
fancy that contains sufficient of the stuff 
of plenary inspiration to furnish forth a 
dozen average concertos; and the in 
finitely beautiful slow movement, a sub 
limated florescence of the song, “Immer 
leiser wird mein Schlummer,” are thx 
music of perpetual wonder, of a great- 
ness that grows greater with contem 
plation. To play this work not only pro 
digious technical facilities and th: 
subtlest rhythmic sensitiveness are neces 
sary, but the most consuming ability to 
apprehend and realize a poetic conception 
of epical magnitude. These elements, 
mechanical and spiritual, Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch is fitted by virtuosity and intui- 
tion to give. At the Saturday concert, 
to which these comments refer, he played 
with unexampled splendor, barring some 
inequalities in the fearfully difficult first 
movement. The Andante, however, he 
did in absolutely unforgettable style, and 
the rest in a way only less remarkable. 
He had a finely adjusted accompaniment, 
excepting in the finale. =: Be: ¥. 


Thursday’s Concert 


The size and attitude of the audience 
on Thursday afternoon provided eloquent 
testimony as to the very real and warm 
love that New Yorkers feel for the crea- 
tions of Brahms. . 

The monumental Second Concerto of 
the master was beautifully performed by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. He comprehends 
the surpassing nobility of this score (in 
reality a symphony with piano) and 
translates it like the great artist he is. 
The majestic main theme—at once 
heroic and tender—he enunciated with 
a poet’s refinement and sensitiveness. 

Mr. Damrosch published the message 
of the Third Symphony, magnificent doc- 
ument that it is, in a commendable man- 
ner. However, certain of his tempi—in 
particular the third movement, from 
which at the pace he took it there evap 
orated the wistful quality—we felt were 
ill-judged. B. BR. 





BONNET’S EVENING RECITAL 





Noted Organ Virtuoso Offers Program 
Containing Favorite Numbers 


Happily Joseph Bonnet does not imag- 
ine that his five recent historical recitals 
sufficed to appease the appetite of those 
music-lovers who love organ playing of 
supreme virtuosity and loftiness. That 
he might undertake another series of the 
sort with considerable profit became 
clear last Monday evening when he ap- 
peared at AZolian Hall in a program in 
cluding mainly compositions that had 
found place on his historical lists to 
the boundless pleasure of an audience 
that applauded him to the echo and some 
times even shouted its enthusiasm. Why) 
not another chronological series, any 
way, for the benefit of thuse not free t: 
attend in the afternoon? 

On Monday night, on the fine organ 
and in the acoustically perfect audito 
rium of AZolian Hall, the great organist 
played works by Du Mage, de Grigny 
Clérambault, Bach, Schumann, Franck 
Debussy, Widor, Guilmant and himself 
in a way surpassing, it seemed, what h: 
has done here before. The G Minor Fan 
tasie and Fugue of Bach and the stu 
‘pendous third chorale of César Franc! 
epitomized all that is superlative in hi 
glorious art. The former is transfigure: 
at his hands into a shout of triumph 
He maintained throughout the progran 
a pitch of splendor in _ proportio! 
to the quality of the music he played 
His own melodious compositions wo! 
their due share of applause and of en 
cores he was obliged to give several 
One hopes that Monday’s was only th: 
first of another succession of Bonne‘ 
appearances. H. F. P. 





William Simmons to Sing with Dutchess 
County Association of Musicians 


The Dutchess County Association of 
Musicians has engaged William Simmons 
to sing the baritone part in its perform- 
ance of Gounod’s “Redemption,” at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on Jan. 15, under 
the leadership of Dr. John C. Griggs 
He has also been booked for a recital at 
Fredonia, N. Y., before the Music Club 
of that city in April. 
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Zoeliners Introduce Notable “Sketches” by Goossens 








“By the Tarn” and “Jack o’ Lan- 
tern” the Works of a Composer 
Who Is “Sure of His Effects 
and Writes with Emotional Con- 
viction’’--Haydn and Beethoven 
Complete Quartet’s Program 


Zoellner Quartet, Concert, Princess 
Theater, Afternoon, Jan. 6. The Pro- 
gram: 


Haydn, Quartet, Op. 74, No. 1; Eu- 
gene Goossens, “Two Sketches, Op, 15” 
(first time in New York); Beethoven, 
Quartet, Op. 74, No. 10. 


New York owes the Zoellners deep 
gratitude for presenting the “Two 
Sketches, Op. 15,” by Eugéne Goossens. 
For many years the Kneisel Quartet 
brought forward practically all the 
worthy novelties in the chamber field; 
the Flonzaleys, too, but their novelties 

ve been, barring the notable Schén- 
erg Quartet, a sort of championship of 


the dull music of their friend, Emmanuel 
‘Moor. It was the privilege of the writer 
ff these lines to bring the music of 





Eugéne Goossens to 
the attention of this 
country in an ar- 
ticle published in 
MusIcAL AMERICA 
in September last. 
And it was through 
him that the Zoell- 
ners learned of the 
sketches. 

Highly significant 
they proved to be: 
“By the Tarn,” a 
mood-picture of 
wondrous calm; 
“Jack o’ Lantern,” 
a dexterously fash- 
ioned episode in the 
vein of the fantas- 
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tic. Difficult as they 
are, ultra-modern 
harmonically, they 
were capitally 
played and the audi- 
ence waxed enthu- 
siastic over them. Goossens has person- 
ality, he is sure of his effects and he 
writes with emotional conviction. It is 
this that makes his music stand out 
wherever it is heard. 

Of the two classical quartets the 
Haydn was the better played. Espe- 
cially well done was the Andantino 


grazioso and the minuet following it. 


' The Zoellner Quartet, Left to Right: 
Joseph, Sr., and Joseph, Jr. 





Photo by Eugene Hutchinson 


Antoinette, Amandus, 


The Zoellners have developed to-day an 
ensemble of fine quality, marked by a 
sonorous tone in the fuller passages and 
the ability to keep down to a sotto voce, 
when necessary. Their performances last 
Sunday were of a high order and won 
them hearty applause. At the end they 
added an extra, playing Thern’s “Genius 
Loci” admirably. A. W.. K. 





LOTTA MADDEN SINGS NEW 
MABEL WOOD HILL SONGS 





Pupil of Klibansky Affords Delight in 
Sterling Numbers by Gifted 
American Composer 


At the studio recital last Saturday 
afternoon of Lotta Madden—incidentally 
one of America’s most talented sopranos 
and a pupil of New York’s well-known 
voice teacher, Sergei Klibansky—the 
large assembly of auditors who packed 
the rooms of Miss Madden’s spacious 


studio were also treated to a group of 
new songs, sung from the manuscript, 


by the highly gifted American composer, 
Mabel Wood Hill. 

Among other texts, the composer has 
chosen the exotically poetic Tagore words 
for three of her songs. The composer, 
being an impressionist of the first order, 
has here succeeded in giving a strikingly 
vivid musical portrayal of the languish- 
ing, heavily scented atmosphere of the 
poetry. Also in the choice of her other 
texts Miss Hill evinces an exceptional 
knowledge, or intuition, for selecting the 
more intensely poetical literary examples 
for her musical adaptations. She mani- 
fests a remarkable knowledge of the pos- 
sibilities for the human voice—unfortu- 
nately all too rarely encountered among 
composers. With an excellent adherence 
to a delicately discernible form, she por- 
trays her literary selections with in- 


spiration, significant adaptation and al- 
ways melodic profusion. Such numbers 
as her “Where” and the “Old English 
Lullaby” were little jewels, especially if 
so artistically interpreted as by Lotta 
Madden. Another well rounded musical 
number was her version of Eichendorf’s 
German “Morgengebet,” in which the 
writer would only be inclined to cavil at 
the non-conclusive ending. 

The recital-giver herself is by no 
means to be considered as a graduating 
pupil, but rather as a full-fledged artist 
who, besides demonstrating a rarely per- 
fect equalization of her excellent regis- 
ters, interpreted her program with a 
depth of musical and artistic expression 
that compelled admiration. Miss Mad- 


den gave her program with apparently 
equal facility in French, German and 





English. But being an American, her 
French and German diction was, per- 
force, slightly better than that of her 
native tongue. ©. PB. d. 





ORATORIO IN LOS ANGELES 





Worthy Performance of “Messiah” 
Heard—Bauer-Ysaye Recital Off 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 31.—Los An- 
geles was not without its performance of 
the “Messiah.” The latter was given 
by the Los Angeles Oratorio Society at 
Clune’s Auditorium (formerly Temple 
Auditorium), Sunday afternoon, under 
the direction of Edward Lebegott. 

The soloists were Helen Newcomb, so- 
prano; Nell Lockwood, contralto; Harold 
Procter, tenor, and Fred McPherson, 
baritone. Ray Hastings was at the or- 
gan and Lorna Gregg at the piano. Mr. 
Lebegott introduced some novelties in 
the way of tempos of various solos and 
choruses, but, in spite of these, had his 
chorus in good control. The soloists 
were excellently chosen and the whole 
performance was creditable. 

The same oratorio was given by these 
forces at the chapel of the National Sol- 
diers’ Home, Sawtelle, the following 
Sunday, where it was heard by hundreds 
of the soldiers of the Civil and Spanish 
wars. 

The joint concert of Harold Bauer and 
Eugen Ysaye, announced for last week, 
was called off. Evidently a program 
consisting of four sonatas was a little 
too classical for the current holiday 
and war spirit. WwW. F. G, 





Zoellners Play Novelties in Boston 


Under the auspices of the Harvard 
Musical Association, the Zoellner String 
Quartet gave a concert in Boston on 
Jan. 4. The program consisted of 
Napravnik’s Quartet, Op. 28; “Two 
Sketches,” by Eugéne Goossens—both of 
which had their first performance in 
Boston—and Haydn’s Quartet, Op. 74, 
No. 1. The Goossens number was en- 
thusiastically received, and as encore the 
quartet gave a Suite by the same com- 
poser. 








Elizabeth Gutman, the young Amer- 
ican soprano, specializing in. Russian 
and Yiddish folk and art songs, gives 
her first New York recital of the season 
at the Princess Theater on Jan. 13. 
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as ‘Mim’ 





Scores Unqualified Success 





Christmas Matinee---Metropolitan Opera 
in “La Boheme” 


Miss Peterson Wins As ‘‘Mimi’’ 


“There is no voice at the Metropolitan of a 
more lovely quality. It is good to hear now and 
then a smooth, beautiful tone and fine artistic 
singing. She scored a real success with a large 
audience.” 


—N. Y. Herald 


“Yesterday at the Metropolitan brought forth a 
new Mimi, and a charming one. Miss May Peter- 
son sang the music in beautiful style and with a 
clear, fine tone. Histrionically, she gave a per- 
formance informed with a rare gentleness of 
spirit.” 

—N. Y. Tribune 


Miss Peterson Sings Mimi in ‘‘La 
Boheme.’’ 

APPEARING IN A LEADING ROLE AT THE METRO- 
POLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 

“It is good to hear such a fresh young voice in- 
terpret the many impassioned phrases that fall to 
Mimi, and it is good, too, to see a singer who, 
physically, presents an accurate picture of the 
unfortunate heroine.” 


—N. Y. World 


Big Holiday Audience Applauds ‘‘La 
Boheme.”’ 
“A new Mimi in the person of May Peterson, 


matched her vocal beauties with the musical 
powers of the popular John McCormack.” 


Moreover, 
with feminine 


“Miss Peterson sang delightfully. 
she invested the part of Mimi 
charm and pathetic appeal.” 


N. Y. American 


“Most beautiful of the many Mimis who have 
sung their way to popularity in “La Boheme” on 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House was 
the new interpreter of that réle at the Christmas 
matinée. , 

“Miss May Peterson’s charming personality and 
her delightful cynicism made her an immediate 
favorite. At the end of the third act a little girl 
in the front row of the orchestra deftly threw a 
bouquet over the heads of the musicians. It was 
a palpable hit, falling directly at the singer’s 
feet.” 

—N. Y. Telegram 


Miss Peterson will repeat her performance of ‘“‘Mimi’’ in La Boheme on January 12th 


Concert Dates for Season 
1918-19 Now Booking 
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names be printed. They are required 
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While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
the contributors to this department.— 
Fd., MUSICAL AMERICA. 











Worthy English Translations for the 
Great “Lieder” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I was pleased to see your most sensible 
editorial in your issue of Nov. 24 called 
“The Master Songs in English.” We 
cannot afford to lose in our song recitals 
the masterpieces of Schubert, Schumann, 
Franz, Wolf, Brahms—songs written 
for the world and not for any one na- 
tion. If there is any objection to sing- 
ing the German language to-day, they 
must by all means be sung in English, 
as you state in your editorial. 


On one point, however, I would like 
to enlighten your readers, and this is 
in regard to the existing translations 
you mention in speaking of singing these 
classics in English: “The experiment 
should be started forthwith, if for noth- 
ing else than to make trial of the exist- 
ing translations.” I have seen many 
translations of the classics, most of them 
I regret to say of little worth. They 
seem to have been prepared at the re- 
quest of the various editors of music 
publishing houses to accompany the 
original German text for sale in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries and not with suf- 
ficient care for singing purposes. There 
is an exception, however, in the trans- 
lations of Mrs. R. H. Elkin, wife of the 
well-known London publisher, R. H. 
Elkin, who has done so much in his ideal- 
istic espousal of the music of Cyril Scott. 
Mrs. Elkin to my mind is a translator 
of the highest distinction, who has shown 
in her translation of the Schumann cycle 
“TDichterliebe” that the original Heine 
poems may be rendered into singable 
English verse. If I am not mistaken, 
Mr. W. H. Humiston in a song review 
in your esteemed journal spoke highly 
of these books at the time of their pub- 
lication. Mrs. Elkin has also done two 
books of classic songs, ten in each, which 
singers should add to their libraries in 
these days when the English language, 
through force of circumstance, is at last 
being recognized as a singable one. 

Yours very truly, 
A LOVER OF THE CLASSICS. 

New York, Jan. 5, 1918. 





Wants the “Quacks’” Weeded Out 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have read the objects of the Musical 
Alliance. Ever since I have been ac- 
tively engaged as a musician I have 
always cried out against the gross in- 
justice done to musicians by social cus- 
toms in the matter of théir proper rec- 
ognition. 

I never could realize why, for instance, 
a lawyer should hold so much higher 
position than a musician. To become 
a proficient musician requires natural 
talent, early and continuous application 
and mental requirements far superior 
lo any other profession. An ordinarily 
intelligent boy of sixteen or seventeen 
years of age can get into a lawyer’s 
office, keep the office in order, carry the 
lawyer’s briefs, read law and, after four 
years, pass an examination, be issued a 
parchment which places him in a class 
whose social recognition is far beyond 
that of a musician. Compare the two: 
A musician, as I said before, must have 
natural talent; almost as soon as he 
leaves the cradle his education begins 
and after continuous daily application, 
for hours at a time, for a period of ten 
or twelve years, he may have become 
sufficiently proficient to be entrusted 
with the playing of a part in an orches- 
tra or band. The lawyer, who holds 
such a high social position, on account 
of his parchment, hasn’t had to go 


through any such ordeal to become pro- 
ficient. When a musician appears in a 
band or orchestra before the public his 
work must be perfect, and if he hasn’t 
the mental qualification or nerve to play 
his part perfectly in public, he is use- 
less as a musician and is soon dropped. 
Ile dare not make a mistake, because he 
cannot recall it, and when made, it is 
beyond recall. A lawyer can rewrite his 
brief, can even make a mistake in filing 
a case or pleading a case, and can easily 
correct it, and the same is true in all 
other professions. -A preacher can re- 
write his sermons; an architect can 
erase and redraw his lines; an editor 
can rewrite his editorials; a builder can 
tear down and rebuild a building, but 
with a musician an error once made is 
made forever, but still his social posi- 
tion is not that of the other professions, 
and I am certainly heartily in favor of 
any method that will bring proper rec- 
ognition to the musicians as a class. 

There is another advantage that the 
other professions have that is not given 
to musicians. No man can practise law 
unless he is a licensed attorney. No 
man can practise medicine unless he 
has a license. No man can preach the 
doctrine of a church unless he is or- 
dained by the church, but in our profes- 
sion any man who thinks he is a musi- 
sian can call himself professor and put 
a sign on his door announcing that he 
will furnish music for all occasions and, 
besides that kind of opposition, almost 
every institution that is maintained for 
the education of boys has its band. These 
children are not physically fit to play 
musical instruments, but as soon as they 
can be taught to play sufficient to be 
able to recognize the melody they are 
attempting to play, they are at once 
placed in competition with us, and when 
we object we are abused by the news- 
papers for being narrow-minded and 
selfish. Not that we have any objection 
to children learning music; on the con- 
trary, no one recognizes better than the 
musicians the tremendous influence that 
music has on the formation of character, 
but we do se ga when they are used 
for commercial or speculative purposes. 
All the other professions are exemyr 
from this kind of unfair competition. 
Another thing, during generations many 
people have formed their idea of what 
musicians are by what they saw when 
they were children. Many years ago 
it was a common sight to see light bands 
and musicians going around our cities, 
and even in country places, playing for 
prospective remuneration and passing 
the hat around after playing a piece. I 
have met many men and women of mid- 
dle age and older who still believe that 
musicians are beggars, because in their 
childhood days they remember. having 
seen bands playing and then pass the 
hat to gather the pennies. 

Anything that can be done to ennoble 
our profession or benefit its votaries by 
weeding out “quacks” I am heartily in 
favor of, and if your Alliance is organ- 
ized for that purpose you can count me 
with you. 

OwEN MILLER, Secretary, 
American Federation of Musicians. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 26, 1917. 





Says Mephisto Underestimates Annie 
Louise Cary’s Musicianship 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In the Dec. 22 issue of MUSICAL. 


AMERICA “Mephisto” writes concerning 
some successful singers who were at the 
same time quite deficient in musicianship. 
and as an example particularly in- 
stances Annie Louise Cary (not Carey), 
stating she had to learn her rdéles like 
a parrot. 

While he is undoubtedly correct as to 
some operatic artists, he is in error so 
far as Miss Cary was concerned. 

Having been a member of the Strak- 
osch Italian Opera Company, of which 
Miss Cary was one of the stars, I can 
speak from personal knowledge and can 
vouch for the fact that as to musician- 
ship she was much superior to most 
singers, nor was it at all necessary for 
her to have to resort to the parrot-like 
method of learning réles. Miss Cary 
was not only an operatic artist, but was 


also in much demand for oratorio work 
and, moreover, was a great favorite of 
Theodore Thomas, being engaged by him 
for many of his symphony concerts, also 
for the musical festivals in Cincinnati 
and New York given under his direction, 
and anyone who knew Theodore Thomas 
could be sure that he would never have 
engaged any singer lacking in musician- 
ship to interpret the works of the great 
classical and modern writers, whose 
compositions formed the bulk of his pro- 
grams. To learn the operas of Rossini, 
Bellini, Donizetti and the early Verdi by 
ear was not.so difficult, but when it 
comes to Bach and Wagner, for instance, 
: good ear alone will not carry one very 
far. 

Miss Cary (now Mrs. Raymond) was 
not only a fine artist and a great favor- 
ite, as “Mephisto” says, but also a big- 
hearted, sympathetic woman, who—to 
quote from H. E. Krehbiel’s “Chapters 
of Opera”—“retired in the very pleni- 
tude of her powers.” 


FRANK G. CAUFFMAN. 
Stamford, Conn., Dec. 31, 1917. 





Anent Harriet Foster’s Recent Recital 
in New York 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In the review of Harriet Foster’s song 
recital in AXolian Hall on Dec. 28, 1917, 
your critic stated that it was Mrs. Fos- 
ter’s first appearance as a recital artist. 
This is not the case. Mrs. Foster has 
sung before to crowded houses in Lon- 
don and New York. 

It was my good fortune to be present 
in AXolian Hall on the evening of the 
28th, and I was struck with the poise, 
power and dignity of Mrs. Foster’s ef- 
forts. A genuine feeling of appreciation 
was manifested by the large and dis- 
tinctive audience, expressing itself in 
prolonged and sincere applause between 
numbers. 

Again, ‘your critic failed to mention 
that Mrs. Foster led in the singing of 
“Our America,” the new national an- 
them (words by Alice Morgan Harri- 
son). It is not merely the fashion, but 
the practical duty of all who can, to 
voice the words of truth and courage in 
this hour of world chaos, world eman- 
cipation and rebirth; therefore the sing- 
ing by the audience in unison was a 
patriotic and helpful episode. 

Mary Pinney, the pianist, not only 
played well but showed distinctive quali- 
ties of sympathetic understanding .of 
Mrs. Foster’s splendid efforts. 


Sincerely yours, 
BARNETT BRASLOW. 


New York, Jan. 3, 1918. 





Chicagoan Takes Exception to State- 
ment That Metropolitan Has 
Largest Répertoire 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In the very interesting interview with 
Richard Ordynsky, written by May Stan- 
ley, which appeared in your last issue, 
Mr. Ordynsky states that the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company has the largest 
répertoire of any opera house in the 
world. 

There must be one opera house in 
the world that Mr. Ordynsky has not 
visited. If Mr. Ordynsky would like to 
see an opera company that has a larger 
répertoire than the Metropolitan, let him 
come out here to Chicago and we will 
show him. However, if he has a little 
patience he may wait in New York 
until the Chicago Opera Company starts 
its season there. Perhaps he’ll change 
his mind then. 


Very truly yours, 
; A CHICAGOAN. 
Chicago, IIl., Dec. 17, 1917. 


A Good Word for Mephisto 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find subscription to Musical. 
AMERICA. It means a very great deal to 
my students and to me. 

Mephisto is a critic after my own 
ideals, true, frank and honest, not afraid 
to “speak right up in meetings.” His 





letters are a continual source of pleasure 
Would that we had more like him, and it 
is what we will have to have in order 
to make music and musicians truly dem 
ocratic. 
Best wishes for the New Year to 4]! 
MUSICAL AMERICA “force.” 
Respectfully, 
EULA GRANDBERRY. 
Walla Walla, Wash., Dec. 30, 1917. 


a 


Search for Original Score of “St. 


Elizabeth” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It may be of interest to you to know 
that there has been a search of years 
for the original manuscript of Liszt’s “St. 
Elizabeth.” 

The composer presented the manuscript 
to his friend—the late Edward Remeny; 
—and the title page contains a dedica 
tion to Remenyi. Mrs. Remenyi loaned 
it to Sophie Menter, who claims to have 
loaned it to a Russian prince—who neve) 
returned it. 

The daughter of Edward Remenyi 
the latter residing in New York—the 
wife of Herwegh von Ende—has searched 
for years, and hopes through publicity of 
this announcement to trace the where 
abouts of the manuscript. 

It occurred to me that this little inci- 
dent might at this time be rather op- 
portune, and might serve two purposes: 
One—this bit of news may prove of in 
terest to the musical public; and secondly, 
it might lead to the recovery of the manu- 
script, and the return of it to its rightful 
owner—Adrienne Remenyi von Ende. 

Thanking you for your consideration. 
believe me 

Very truly yours, 
HERWEGH VON ENDE. 

44 West Eighty-fifth Street, 

New York City, Jan. 3, 1917. 


DOROTHY FOX CORDIALLY 
RECEIVED AT DEBUT 


Young Soprano Essays Formidable Pro- 
gram in Aolian Hall—George 
Harris Her Accompanist 








A large and extremely cordial audi 
ence welcomed to the concert platform 
a young soprano, Dorothy Fox, who gave 
a recital at Afolian Hall last Monday 
afternoon. Miss Fox has not yet, to 
our knowledge, challenged local notice. 
In view of her reception she may be 
expected to do it again, though she wil! 
serve her best interests in the mean 
lime by acquiring some things she ha; 
not and eliminating some that she has 
Her program proved her, at all events. 
ambitious. Neither MHandel’s “Car 
Selve” nor Gluck’s “Ah si la liberté’ 
daunted her and, having disposed of 
these, she negotiated a Rachmaninofl 
and a Moussorgsky song in Russian 
Brahms’s “Feldeinsamkeit,” “Das Miid. 
chen Spricht,” “Sapphische Ode” anid 
“Vergebliches Standchen,” a well writ- 
ten and agreeable group of songs b) 
Dwight Fiske and French numbers b; 
Alin, Widor, Moreau and Barbirolli. 

Miss Fox’s voice shows in its midd|: 
register the promise of beauty. He 
technique, as now constituted, will not 
allow her to realize this promise an: 
unless she amends her present manne: 
of breathing, the voice will continue a- 
it now is, thin, untrue to pitch and fals: 
in placement. Under the circumstances. 
her “Care Selve,” “Ah, si la liberté,” 
“Feldeinsamkeit” and “Sapphische Ode’ 
effected some rather pitiless disclosure 
Such things by a singer so dubious): 
provided in necessary resources of voi: 
and style are always temptations (> 
fate. Besides, Miss Fox’s delivery ©! 
most of her songs was monotonous an! 
deficient in poetic communication. | 
gave little evidence of expressional ran: 
or equipment. To the Russian song 
one of which she had to repeat, she h:! 
obviously paid particular attention. 

Her accompaniments were played ! 
George Harris, the tenor, whose talen’ 
in this direction should be put to mo 
frequent use. oe. F. 





Guilbert Appears in Grand Rapids 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Jan. 3.—Mm 
Yvette Guilbert, assisted by Emi 
Gresser, violinist, and Maurice Eisn¢ 
pianist, gave a recital at the Powe! 
Theater recently before a highly appr: 
ciative audience. E. H. 
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Opera Is Ideal Medium of Expression for 
the American Girl, Declares. Marcella Cratt 


























Opera Singer Should Possess 
Routine of 200 Individual Gest- 
ures — Some Secrets of Stage 
Technique — Believes Opera 
Should Be Sung in Original 
Language—Acquiring the Réle 
of ‘‘Salome’’ 


By HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


N audience, comfortably seated in a 
theater, seeing the story of “Faust,” 
“Carmen” or of any other opera, unfold- 
ing before it without a _ hitch, little 
realizes what a vast amount of prelimi- 
nary thought and labor is required to 
make a performance pass off smoothly. 
Stage-land is full of intense interest to 
the average person, and so are the men 
women who people it. In opera, 
he “allure” is a double one, for here 
‘he music and drama combine to stir 
our imagination, and it is in the measure 
that the actor-singer stirs our imagina- 
tion and suggests to us the scene and 
its resultant emotions, that his or her 
success is complete. 
Marcella Craft, a California girl, one 
of America’s latest operatic successes, 
fresh from several seasons of experience 
and triumph in Italy and other European 
countries, whose every appearance this 
season has been a revelation of a digni- 
fied and appealing art, spoke with 
modest, but convincing manner to the 
writer, after one of her recent guést 
appearances with the San Carlo Opera 
Company, in telling of her experiences, 
and in naming details which go, in her 
opinion, toward a complete preparation 
for an operatic career. 


Advice to Operatic Aspirants 


“Preparation for an operatic career,” 
said Miss Craft, “is a tremendous under- 
taking, and I should not advise any girl 
to undertake it who is not certain that 
she is fitted for such work. To prepare 
for such a career means the practical 
giving up of one’s life to it, and inci- 
dentally, the life of one’s family, as 
well. The aspirant should first have a 
solid fundamental training in voice; 
should, whether necessary, or not, earn 
her living by means of her music for 
a year or two, before assuming that she 
is cut out for a career. She should teach, 
sing in church and in concerts—and 
these away from the admiring circle of 
family and friends. (It is astonishing 
how much friends see in one to admire!) 
Then if people will go down into their 
pockets and pay out real money to hear 
one sing, or to have their children kept 
under one’s direction as a teacher, one 
may have some confidenge and aspire 
still further. Now must be added as 
much technique of the detailed work 
of acting as of singing. Too many opera 
singers have, say, ten or a dozen gest- 

















Marcella Craft, Noted American Prima 
Donna Soprano 


ures which they use, repeating the same 
movements automatically in all their 
roles. I, myself, spent three years and 
a half under the tutelage of Francesco 
Mottino in Italy, a master of the old 
school of acting. There we worked cease- 
lessly at the details of acting, which 
even some actors might think nonsense— 
but not so. Pose, gesture, and facial ex- 
pression were all studied. An _ opera 
singer should have a routine of 200 in- 
dividual gestures, mechanical at first, to 
be sure, but which, once they are mas- 
tered, set one free in a world of move- 
ment. 

“The power of bodily or physical ex- 
pression in opera cannot be overesti- 
mated. Even the moving of the eyes 
may be a gesture, and the body tells the 
story as well as the face. Then one does 
not wish to face the audience the whole 
of the time. An audience has tremendous 
imagination, and does not want to be 


. made self-conscious by a singer who ap- 


parently is ‘acting’ a part to it. A young 
singer must learn to be expressive with 
her face turned entirely from the audi- 
ence. 


Histrionic Subtleties 


“T remember seeing a Wagnerian per- 
formance on the Continent some years 
ago, where this principle was well 
proven. The incident in the opera, which 
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Life, and Sympathetic Understand- 
ing of Lives of Others, Will Best 
Prepare One for Great Rdles, 
Says -Noted American Prima 
Donna — Directors Always on 
Lookout for Talent — ‘“Barn- 
Storming”’ an Invaluable Method 
of Gaining Experience 


I recall, was that of Siegfried’s call. 
Many Siegfrieds face the footlights, lift 
the horn to their lips and apparently 
play on it. Now the call is really played 
by the horn in the orchestra, and some- 
times does not happen to begin at pre- 
cisely the same instant as_ simulated 
by the singer. These little discrepancies 
were done away with by this particular 
Siegfried, who turned entirely away 
from the footlights. The muscles of his 
bared back moving exactly as though 
he were actually playing the horn were 
wonderfully expressive, and it was after- 
wards learned that he had persuaded 
the horn player in the orchestra to strip 
his shoulders and allow the singer to 
study the movement of the muscles of 
his back and shoulders as he really 
played. These little details of realism 
are son.etimes highly effective in opera. 

“Then in contrast to the effect of mo- 
tion must be placed the power of being 
quiet. As an illustration of this, take 
a little story told me by my teacher in 
Italy, who, happening into a little village 
down on the Riviera, one night, wan- 
dered into a little theater during the 
progress of a play. He soon noticed, at 
one side of the stage, a solitary figure 
sitting in the corner on a stair-step. 
There was a tragic intensity in the quiet 
of the figure sitting there so motionless. 
For fully twenty minutes it continued to 
sit there quietly, but during that twenty 
minutes it became the dominant figure of 
the scene and center of interest, and 
when it quite suddenly rose to its feet, 
the audience recognized Duse, the great 
emotional actress, whose quiet had been 
much more effective than any amount of 
action or speech. 


Must Learn Stage Etiquette 


“A young singer must also learn stage 
etiquette—the ability to make the other 
singers on the stage comfortable. And 
the place par excellence to gain operatic 
experience is in Italy. There almost 
every little village has its opera, and the 
young artist, when ready, may do her 
‘barn-storming’ in these little operas 
houses. Here she may undertake the 
greater rdles—and I firmly believe in the 
young artists singing these first. Have 
a large role in a small company rather 
than a small role in a large company. 
Prestige may be something to gain, but 
actual experience is even greater. I went 
‘barn-storming’ in Italy, singing on my 
first trip thirteen performances of Mar- 
guerite in “Faust” within three weeks, 
and when I got back to Milan I told my 
mother that only two things could throw 
me off in “Faust’”—I was immune to 
everything but a tenor who knew his 
part. and an orchestra in tune! 

“Very few people realize the tremen- 
dous amount of preparation necessary 
for the production of an opera. When 
‘Salomé’ was first produced it was given 
120 rehearsals, twenty of these orches- 
tral. When I first sang Salomé, several 
years later, I was required to learn it in 
a very short time, being given the part on 
Oct. 17, and singing it first on Dec. 20. 
I am happy to remember that I had what 
is termed a great success, having twenty 
recalls at the close of the performance 
and winning the approval of even the 
composer himself, Richard Strauss. But 
the work I did in those two months! I 
lived, studied, thought—really ate noth- 
ing but ‘Salomé’! The music in itself 
is frightfully difficult. Then I danced 
Salomeé’s ‘Dance of the Seven Veils,’ 
which takes seven minutes for perform- 
ance—I, who had never had a dancing 
leSson in all my life! This dance is not 
usually done by the singer herself, but 
by a ballet girl; but I, in American 
fashion, calculated that after she had 





danced the dance which I, as Salomé, 
was supposed in the story to do, I would 
have to reconquer my audience; so I set 
to work, and the result was universally 
approved. But [I still did not feel that 
the part was entirely mine until after 
about my tenth performance, Each time 
I sang it I saw new opportunities for 
expression. One must keep constantly 
growing in a. role.” 

“How young should girls begin the 
study of singing?” was asked. 

“A girl should begin the study of voice 
by the time she is seventeen, but it is 
highly important that she should not 
sing at all between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen. She should have the best 
teacher possible for the start. The old 
school Italian method should be taught; 
no other school.” 


Miss Craft’s Career 


Miss Craft proves the theories she 
advances by her own experience, having 
gone from Boston—whither she had 
moved from California in her early life 
and where she had been successful as 
church and public singer—to Italy, for 
more training along vocal lines. Here 
the added opportunity in opera present- 
ed itself. She began the study of dif- 
ferent rdles, sang them as opportunity 
presented itself, and was so successful 
that she gradually gave up all other 
musical work, spending nine successful 
years in operatic work on the Continent, 
the last seven of which were spent in 
Kiel and Munich, in which latter city 
she was a regular member of the staff 
of singers for five years. 

“In opera,” said Miss Craft, “one 
doubles one’s ability to give to an audi- 
ence, the freedom of acting enabling an 
artist in one life to portray dozens of 
different lives. To sing without the aid 
of stagecraft, after having sung in 
opera, is parallel with being a dancer 
who has one hand and one foot tied— 
it is crippling! 

“And in spite of many prejudices held 
against people of the operatic world, it 
is possible to live as wholesome a life 
there as in any other sphere. 
sense, more than that, wicked, to expect 
to have experienced the actual experi- 
ences and emotions often presented in 
opera. One should, of course, be able 
to conceive the conditions portrayed and 
the resulting emotions of the characters, 
but the theory that one must actually 
live the experiences is only a cloak used 
by some to cover up the experiences they 
wish to experience. They are not justi- 
fied, and if undergone, deprive that 
singer of vitality and of delicacy of ex- 
pression. One need not be an Irishman 
to tell an Irish story. The opera singer 
should, above all things, live a quiet, 
restrained, but human life. 

“Then an operatic student must be- 
come are 4 conversant with lan- 
guages. One should sing an opera, if 
possible, in the language in which it was 
written. No translation adequately por- 
trays the nuances of expression given 
in the original. Some are _ positively 
ridiculous, and I find that an American 
audience especially has a keen sense of 
the ridiculous. An American audience, 
I believe, prefers an Italian opera in 
Italian, in spite of the talk about opera 
in English, for we Americans still hide 
our tender feelings. In Italian opera 
we are shifted into the atmosphere of 
romantic Italy, and are not ashamed to 
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Opera Is Ideal Medium of Expression for 
the American Girl, Declares Marcella Craft 
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enjoy a display of tenderness and love- 
making. And, by the way, European 
and American audiences are two totally 
different matters. 


Learn to Be Creative 


“The operatic aspirant must learn to 
be individual, creative, not imitative. I 
helped create the réle of Suzanne in 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne.” 
Another singer and myself were given 
the role. to study. We were both re- 
quired to be present at all rehearsals, 
learning the same stage ‘business.’ We 


were both required to hear and remem- 
ber the criticisms on the other’s work; 
we must each sit in the same chair at 
the same place in the opera, must, in 
fact, do everything as the other did it. 
We were theoretically doubles. Then 
came the first performances. I sang 
the réle one night, she the next, and 
although we sang the same lines, used 
absolutely the identical ‘business,’ the 
result was almost the same as two dif- 
ferent operas. Each showed her own 
individual conception of the part. Above 
all, in opera after all possible vocal and 
dramatic technique has been acquired, 
individuality, personality — whatever 


name one gives that indefinable some- 
thing which interests us in a singer—is 
the real secret of success. 

“Would I then advise an American 
girl to prepare for opera? Yes, for in 
spite of all the difficulties, there is no 
greater opportunity for expression, for 
one whose talents lie in that direction. 
Directors are always on the outlook for 
talent, and are usually glad to arrange 
hearings for new voices. Life alone, 
and a sympathetic understanding of the 
lives of others, will prepare one for the 
most effective interpretations of the 
great operatic rdles.” 

(All rights reserved.) 





MAY PETERSON’S CONCERTS 


Metropolitan Soprano Aids War Benefit 
in Home City—Other Appearances 


May Peterson, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, made a special trip dur- 
ing December to her native city, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., between two Metropolitan 
Opera appearances to appear at a special 
benefit concert there for a local war 
charity. Her appearance increased the 
benefit fund by a tidy sum. Other con- 
cert engagements which Miss Peterson 
has been able to fill between her Metro- 
politan appearances, were at Troy, 
Holyoke, Westfield, Pittsburgh, Wilkes- 
barre and Easton. On Jan. 19 Miss 
Peterson will be soloist with the Rubin- 
stein Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, and 
on Feb. 5 is soloist with the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club at its big concert in 
Carnegie Hall. 

Later in the season Miss Peterson will 
sing at Boston, Baltimore, Altoona, Cin- 
cinnati, Des Moines, Milwaukee, St. Louis 
and Chicago, to be followed by a spring 


where her many return engagements 
presage a repetition of the successes she 
won there last spring. 





Many Appearances for Mrs. MacDowell 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell will appear 
in Philadelphia, Erie and Oil City, Pa., 
and Chicago and Cairo, Ill., in January, 
and during February will visit the 
Pacific Coast, where she will appear in 
Los Angeles and San Diego, also at the 
MacDowell Festival of the Municipa] 
Symphony Orchestra in San Francisco. 
She will be heard in Lawrence and Par- 
sons, Kan., early in February on her 
way to the coast and in April will ap- 
pear in Glen Falls, N. Y. 





Mater” Sung in Greensboro, 


N. C. 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Jan. 3.—One of 
the most successful concerts given by 
the State Normal College Chorus was 
the performance of Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” the evening of Dec. 19. The 


“Stabat 


direction of Wade R. Brown, dean of the 
school of music, sang the choruses with 
fine volume of tone and an _ unusual 
degree of shading and expression. The 
soloists were Kathryn M. Severson, so- 
prano; Lora Lulsdorff, mezzo-soprano; 
Judson House, tenor, and Edmund Jahn, 
bass. The work of Miss Severson and 
Miss Lulsdorff was unusually satisfac- 
tory, especially in the difficult “Quis est 
homo.” Judson House, the New York 
tenor, who is now with the Twenty-third 
Regiment stationed at Camp Wadsworth, 
Spartanburg, S. C., secured a furlough 
to sing in this concert. His voice is in 
splendid condition, he having sufficient 
time from his regular duties as a sol- 
dier to do regular practise. His dra- 
matic interpretation of the “Cujus ani- 
mam” brought forth prolonged applause 
from the audience. Mr. Jahn was most 
satisfying in the difficult réle. In the 
second part of the program the artists 
sang the “Rigoletto” Quartet and each 
a solo number. The accompaniments on 
the organ were played by G. Scott-Hun- 
ter, professor of organ and theory. Nell 


MISS GOODE AT FORT WAYNE 


Pianist Delights Large Audience with 
Comprehensive Program 


Blanche Goode, pianist, gave a fine 
program of music for the members of 
the College Club at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
on Dec. 28. The program was a par- 


ticularly comprehensive and pleasing 
one. Her playing is marked by true 
musical temperament and her two com 
positions, “In Moonlight” and “Rain, 
Song” received well merited apprecia 
tion. She plays with a splendid exhib: 
tion of confidence, a fine technique and 
genuine musical feeling. 

The program consisted of ‘Prelude, 
Aria and Finale,” César Franck; “Sicil- 
iano,” Bach; “Ballet of the Legend 
lields,” Gluck-Friedman; “Minuet, 
Dance,” Beethoven ; “Nocturne,” t 
Sharp. Minor, “Waltz,” A F lat Major, 
“Ballade,” F Minor, Chopin; “Return of 
the Mule Drivers,” Séverac; “In Moon- 
light,” “Rain Song,” Blanche Goode; 
“In Prairie-Dog Town,” Rubin Gold- 
mark; “Irish Reel,” Grainger. 





Hloward Edie, Concert Manager, Lec- 


tures in Calgary, Canada 


CALGARY, CANADA, Dec. 24.—Howard 
IKidie, concert manager, who is also a 
distinguished lecturer and traveler, gave 
«au reading and lecture at the Public Li- 
brary on Dec. 14. He read selections 
from the works of Shakespeare and 
Tagore and as his lecture spoke on “The 
Part the Music and Arts Will Take in 
the Reconstruction of Social Life After 
the War.” 





Robert Lortat, Pianist, Summoned Home 
to France 


Owing to the serious illness of a 
near relative, Robert Lortat, the French 
pianist, who was to have given a_joint 
recital with Jacques Thibaud in A®olian 

Hall on Saturday afternoon. Jan. 5, has 
aba been called home to France. 














tour through Oklahoma and Texas, chorus, numbering 160 voices, under the Bishop was at the piano. 
PHILADELPHIAS PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 
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Maker of Singers 


Recognized here and abroad. Former 
Musical Director and Teacher of Famous 
Singers now or formerly with the different 
Opera Houses in America and Abroad. 
Pupils are taught from the beginning to 
the final preparation for the Operatic 
Stage or Concert Platform, including 
languages. 

Studio: Presser Building 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DOROTHY JOHNSTONE-BASELER > 


HARPIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Retey Building, 17th and Walnut Ste. 


FLORA BRADLEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Women’s Voices) 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. Send for Circular 





PHILIP WARREN COOKE 


TENOR 
52 watery Hall 


DAVID E. CROZIER 


PIANO AND ORGAN 
Studio: Baker Bldg. 
1520 Chestnut St. 


GERTRUDE DOHMEN 


SOPRANO 
Concerts—Oratorio—Recitals—Instruction 
2410 w. Norris St 


ALTON K. DOUGHERTY 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. 





F. EDMUND EDMUNDS 


VOICE 
1714 Chestnut Street 


MORITZ EMERY 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Stadine 1530 Wataut 5 St. 


MAY FARLEY 
SOPRANV 
RECITAL—-CONCERT—ORATORIO 
556 E. Leverington Ave. 


GERTRUDE HAYDEN FERNLEY 


SOPRANO, INSTRUCTOR IN VOICE AND 
TEACHERS’ COURSE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLWORK 
College of Music, 16th & Sansom Sts. 








THE WILLIAM HATTON GREEN 
SCHOOL OF PIANOPORTE PLAYING 
Leschetizky Principles. Progressive Series 
1714 Chestnut Street 
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SCHMIDT 


EMIL F., WILLIAM A., 
Violinist Philadelphia” Orchestra Violoncellist 
Concerts, Recitals, Ensemble and Teaching 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


4 
TENOR AND HENRY GURNEY | 
of Old Italian School of Singing 
Zechwer-Hahn Phila. Musical Academy 
1617 Spruce St. 


FLORENCE HAENLE 
VIOLIN SOLOIST 

Cone erts—Recitals—Instruction 

327 North Lawrence St. St. 








~ EDITH WALTON HAMLIN 


Certified Teacher of 
The Dunning System and Progressive Series 
PIANO—NORMAL TRAINING 
1600 Master Street 


WILLIAM F. HAPPICH 


VIOLIN, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, BTC. 
1520 Chestnut St. 


R. ERNST HARTMANN 








PIANO, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT AND 
ORCHESTRATION 
_ Studio: Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St. 
BASSO 


1710 Chestnut Street 


HYPERION SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 


FRANKLIN BE. CRESSON, DIRECTOR 
all Branches: 1714 Chestnut St. 


JOHN MYRON JOLLS 


vo 
Studios: 308-10 Presser Building, 1714 Chestnut Street 
Bell phone Spruce 608 


ABBIE R. KEELY 


SOPRANO—INSTRUCTION 
Presser Bldg. oo 1714 Chestnut St. 


C. ARTHUR KENNEDY 


VOICE AND PIANO 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


KINDER ORGAN SCHOOL > 


Send for Prospectus 
217 S. 20th Street 


H. S. KIRKLAND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Author of ‘Expression in Singing.’’ ‘‘One of the 
best of recent works on the Art.’’ 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut St. 
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Christensen Schools of Popular Music 


Popular music taught thoroughly in all its branches 
Booklet sent upon request 
Three Schools 
1520 Chestnut St. Phone Spruce 967 
1412 W. Venango St. Phone Tioga 3261 
1320 ‘Tasker St. Phone Dickinson 3704R. 


ADELAIDE RUSSELL LANE 


SOPRANO AND VOCAL TEACHER 
Phila. Representative of the famous Mme. Frida Ash- 
forth of New York. 127 South 46th St. 


FREDERIC F. LEONARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
1619 Chestnut Street 

D. B. H. MAGAULEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
1714 Chestnut St. 


EDITH MAHON. 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
1806 Chestnut St. 


ROLLO MAITLAND 


CHURCH-—THEATRE—CONCERT ORGANIST 
1632 North Redfield St. 


MARGARET MARIE MARSHALL 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO SOPRANO 














Organist, Director, St. Francis de Sales, R. C. Church 





2126 Vine St. 
CONCERT 


FREDERICK MAXSON g2Ncrrr. 


ORGANTAG, FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, PHILA. 
17th Street, above Walnut 
Organ lessons given on Three Manual Electric Organ 


KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Management: Calvin Franklin, 1543 Ruan St. 








New com 


positions by NICOLA A. MONTANI 


The H. W. Gray Co., 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
“The Bells’? Cantata for women’s voices. **Scenes 
de Ballet’’ Piano (also Orchestra). ‘‘Invitation’’ 
Concert Aria Soprano or Tenor. 


MARY MILLER MOUNT 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
RECITALS—CONCERTS 
407 Presser Bldg. Tel. Woodland 463 


a MAY PORTER 


CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
ORGANIST AND COACH 
4952 Hazel Ave. 


THADDEUS RICH 
VIOLINIST 
CONCERT MASTER 
Philadelphia Orchestra 




















AGNES REIFSNYDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Assisted by 


MARGUERITE SIBLEY 


TEACHER OF SIGHT SINGING 
* (Graduate: Zobanaky School) 
Studios: Fuller Bldg., 10 So. 18th St. 


KATHERINE ROSENKRANZ 


CONTRALTO—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


KARL SCHNEIDER ana Assistan:: 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Repertoire, Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
1705 Chestnut Street 


— W. WARREN SHAW 
VOICE 
Author of ‘‘The Lost Vocal Art’’ 
Studio: 47 South 17th St. 


MAUDE SPROULE 


CONTRALTO 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


ADELE SUTOR 




















PIANO 
Department of Music for Public Schools 
BURTON T. SCALES : 
Booklet on request, 10 So. 18th St. 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Fuller Bldg., 10 South 18th Street 
x Le (Saturday Afternoons only) 


HUBERT SYNNESTVEDT, A.A.G.O. 


TEACHER OF THEORY AND PIANO 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 
Circular upon request 


PAUL VOLKMANN 


TENOR—Late Aborn Opera Co., also Phila. Orchestr: 
Fourth Season, Leps Symphony Orchestra 
10 So. 18th St. 


LEWIS ALEX. WADLOW 
ORGAN INSTRUCTION AND CHOIR 
TRAINING 
St. Mark’s Church, 16th and Locust Sts 


CHARLES WESTEL | 


PIANIST 
Concerts, Lectures, Class and Private Instructior 
Studio: “1714, Chestnut St. 


F. LYMAN WHEELER 


CHORAL CONDUCTING 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


PHILADELEHA MUSICAL ACADEMY 
17 Spruce St. 
Eminent ae, Modern Equipment 
Charlton Lewis Murphy, Managing Directo’ 
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It Is Simple, MaKing a Profit Giving Good 
Opera at Popular Seices—for Mr. Gallo 














[mperturbable Impresario of San 
Carlo Company Explains That 
There Is No Longer Any Ex- 
periment— ‘Always I Make 
Money, Each Year a Little 
More Than the Last’”’ 


|B pein CoLo., Dec. 30.—Between 
acts, in the foyer of the big Den- 
ver Municipal Auditorium, where the 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company was 
performing the supposedly impossible 
feat of giving adequate performances of 
standard operas at ordinary theater 
prices, I determined to search out For- 
tune Gallo, the impresario who has ac- 
complished that miracle. I looked for 
some sort of super-creature who had by 
financial cunning, hypnotic power, magic 

| driving force surmounted the ob- 

tacles that had broken every other im- 
presario who ever faced them in such 
an enterprise. Presently a small, smil- 
ing, black-haired man in evening dress 
faced me with extended hand. 

“T am Meester Gallo,” he said in a 
yventle voice, that glided pleasantly over 
the mellow vowels. I presume that I 
looked the incredulity within me. 
“Meester Gallo, of the opera,” he added, 
still showing his even white teeth in a 
friendly smile. 

“Pleased to meet you,” I finally man- 
iged to say. “You are perhaps a brother 
of Impresario Gallo?” 

“IT am Meester Gallo of the opera,” he 
repeated, still smiling; “the only Meester 
Gallo connected with this company.” 

“Then you’re the man who makes an 
opera company pay?” I stammered. 

“I owe no one a nickel; I make a liv- 
ing; you might say I even make a little 
money; I keep my opera company going 
year after year; there is no longer any 
experiment; always I make money, each 
year a little more than the last; I leave 
you Sunday morning to go on with our 
itinerary, but next year we shall come 
back to give you some more five dollar 
opera at two dollars.” 

There was no ring of boasting in the 
utterances of this gentle, smiling little 
man; just the confidence of demonstrated 
ability for achievement. 

I asked many questions, studied the 
personality cf the man, observed his 
methods as revealed in the performances 
of his forces, noted his manner of treat- 
ing the artists of his company, his atti- 
tude when receiving such disconcerting 
news as that of the indisposition of a 
leading singer just prior to the hour of 
performance, determined, if I could, to 
discover the secret of his unique power 


. concert giving bands, 





Fortune Gallo, Impresario of the San 
Carlo Opera Company 


to sueceed where others have failed. I 
am not at all sure that I made the dis- 
covery, but certain significant things I 
did learn. 


Early Business Training 


Mr. Gallo has enough knowledge of 
musie and enough of musical apprecia- 
tion to give him reasonable judgment of 
its performance, but has not specialized 
so much in its technical study that he is 
biased by any obsession for virtuosity. 
Ile can therefore judge his performances 
from the standpoint of an _ intelligent 
but unprofessional patron. 

In his young manhood he had the ad- 
vantage of a thorough business training 
in a banking institution, where he 
learned an appreciation of money values 
and a due regard for solvency and the 
prompt meeting of one’s obligations. 
Later experience carried him among 
astute politicians, where he learned the 
technique of diplomacy and the art of 
being a “mixer.” As the next step in 
his preparation for a career such as his 
present one, he became connected with 
where the prob- 
lems of transportation, publicity and the 
making and filling of engagements were 
grappled with and solved. Then followed 
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TEN paar tg a IN SINGING 


These Jessons teach, in the most practical manner, the correct start, support and end of 
tone, through right poise, and natural control of body. 


MRS. W. H. TEASDALE, Vocal Studio, Savannah, Ga. 
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FRENCH METHOD of ORGAN PLAYING at the 


CUILMANT ORCAN SCHOOL 
44 West 12th Street, New York 
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LENORA 





Sole Management: 


Daniel Mayer 
Times Bldg. 


New York 


SPARKES 


Soprano Metropolitan Opera Co. 





Founded 1857 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
Recognized as the leading endowed Musical conservatory of the country 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





: KATHERINE LINCOLN 


Teacher of Singing 


NEW YORK: H6tel des Artistes, 1 W. 67th St. 


(Wednesdays and Saturdays) 


BOSTON: 514 Pierce Blidg., 
Copley Sq. 





Had Thorough Business Train- 
ing in Early Manhood—Be- 
lieves in Quality, Not Quan- 
tity—Never Tears His Hair 
and Understands How to 
Soothe Ruffled “Artistic Tem- 


perament”’ 


his connection as an employe with the 
old Lombardi Opera Company, which he 
eventually purchased. 

It may readily be seen how each suc- 
cessive step in this course of educational 
experience added to Mr. Gallo’s equip- 
ment for such a task as he has assumed 
and mastered. 

Studying the productions of the San 
Carlo, one notes that while every essen- 
tial element for adequate performance is 
provided, many of the traditional trap- 
pings of grand opera are eliminated or 
subdued. Mr. Gallo has evidently divined 
that quantity is less essential than 
quality. His orchestra is just large 
enough to play the operatic scores and 
make them sound well, and not a man 
larger. His chorus numbers not more 
than two dozen voices, but there has evi- 
dently been such care in the selection 
that both in quality and volume this 
small chorus outshines many an organ- 
ization of double its number. While a 
ballet adds pleasing diversion to opera, 
it is not absolutely essential, and so Mr. 
Gallo eliminates it. The obsession for 
impressive numbers on the stage—leads 
most managers to supplement their own 


forces with hordes of spear-carrying 
supernumeraries. Mr. Gallo proceeds 
upon the belief that grand opera must 
leave something to the imagination, and 
so it does not worry him if a dozen men 
of his chorus represent the opposing 
armies of feudal lords. All this conser- 
vation of forces means thousands of dol- 
lars saved in transportation and costume 
expenses each year. The San Carlo 
operas are staged with appropriate and 
attractive scenery; the costumes are cor- 
rect and in good condition; the players 
and singers are good—but there are no 
superfluous numbers nor accoutrements. 


Master of Himself 


There is no reason to suppose that the 
smiling and even-tempered little “‘Mees- 
ter” Gallo does not expend a tremendous 
force of energy in managing his great 
enterprise; but it is evident that he does 
not fritter away energy in worrying over 
things which cannot be helped. Dealing 
with “artistic temperaments” constantly, 
he pours the unction of his own poise 
over the turbulent waters of operatic 
tempests, never permitting himself the 
luxury of tearing his hair, losing his 
temper or manifesting “nerves” in any 
other of the ways pursued by creatures 
of temperament. Mr. Gallo’s association 
with Tom Platt and other master poli- 
ticlans may be responsible for his skill 
in maintaining peace and harmony in the 
ranks of his artistic forces. However 
that may be, I observed him behind the 
scenes, moving about among the prin- 
cipal singers engaged in the performance 
of the evening, treating all as friends 
and none as favorites, betraying neither 
awe nor anxiety. And such an amiable 
and human collection of operatic stars | 
never chanced to encounter! They all 
seemed to reflect Mr. Gallo’s smiling con- 
fidence and content. I wonder if, after 
all, there is some subtle, potent though 
well-masked hypnotic power emanating 
from this quiet little impresario? 

J. C. WILCox. 





SAN CARLO FORCES 
DELIGHT DENVER 


Large Audiences See Admirable 
Presentations in Five 
Days’ Season 


DENVER, CoL., Dec. 30.—The San 
Carlo Company closed a season of five 
performances last night with a presenta- 
tion of “Il Trovatore” that stirred an 
audience taxing the capacity of the big 
Auditorium to unwonted enthusiasm. 
The general sentiment here is that Im- 
presario Gallo’s forces gave to Denver 
the best grand opera bargain that it 
has ever known. With the best seats 
selling at $2 and hundreds of good ones 
available for as low a price as 50 cents, 
five performances were given that main- 
tained an average in all essential details 
that was amazingly high. Many of us 
were skeptical that grand opera of ade- 
quate character could be offered at so 
low an admission, but Manager Gallo 
accomplished what we thought impos- 
sible, and he will return another season 
to a most friendly public. 

The season opened with “Rigoletto,” 
which was an unhappy choice and did 
not reveal the San Carlo forces at their 
best. Coming in Manager Slack’s regu- 
lar subscription course, there was a large 
audience, which accepted the perform- 
ance as good enough for the prices asked. 
The following night “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “I Pagliacci” were offered as 
a double bill, and the performance of 
the latter opera in particular showed 
that the brilliancy of the company had 
in no sense been revealed on the opening 
night. Manuel Salazar as Canio swept 
the audience into a demonstration of en- 
thusiasm by his dramatic singing. An- 
gelo Antola’s Tonio also made the per- 
formance of “Pagliacci” notable. Al- 
though his lack of low range robbed some 
passages of the Prologue of their accus- 
tomed vocal beauty, he compensated by 
the intelligence of his interpretation and 
by a fine climax at the end. 

“Traviata,” with Marcella Craft as 
Violetta, on Friday evening drew an- 
other large audience and again there 
was well merited enthusiasm. Miss 
Craft’s beautiful singing and superior 
dramatic characterization lifted the per- 
formance far above the commonplace. 
Disdaining mere concert room virtuosity, 
she remained in the dramatic picture 
even when singing the brilliant “Sempre 
Libera.” 


“Tales of Hoffmann” offered an at- 


tractive bill for yesterday’s matinée, and 
in the evening “Il Trovatore” brought 
the season to an end. Elizabeth Amsden, 
who was cast for Santuzza on Thurs- 
day evening and for Leonora last night, 
was too ill to appear on either occasion, 
Stella De Mette substituting for her 
on the first occasion and Luisa Darclee 
on the latter. Miss Amsden was the 
only artist announced who did not ap- 
pear, and regret over failure to hear her 
was tempered by gratitude that, with 
all the fatigue and exposure incident 
(o itinerant operatic life, Mr. Gallo’s 
forces finished the season here with so 
nearly perfect a company. 

Director Peroni managed his small 
but efficient orchestra and the singing 
forces with sure and intelligent con- 
trol. The chorus, although comprising 
hardly more than a score, sang with sur- 
prising solidity of tone and with gratify- 
ing respect for the pitch. Each opera 
was well staged and the costumes were 
appropriate and as fresh looking as if 
the season were just begun. 

J. C. W. 


HACKETT T-GRAM 


NUMBER 21 


“WE WERE CHARMED WITH 
MR. HACKETT’S PERSONAL- 
ITY AND WITH THE STRIK- 
ING LYRIC BEAUTY OF HIS 
VOICE. HE EMPLOYS WITH 
GREAT EFFECT A RARE 
MEZZA VOCE.” 

Jec. 15, 1917. 


Prof. Howard Lyman, Conductor 
Syracuse University Chorus, 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
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ANN ARBOR HEARS RENOWNED ARTISTS 





Galli-Curci and Ysaye Appear 
in Recitals—Other Local 
Happenings 

ANN ARBOR, MICH., Jan. 3.—Ann Ar- 
bor has enjoyed many musical events 
thus far this season. The concert activ- 
ities began on Oct. 11, when Amelita 
Galli-Curci made her début here before 
an audience which taxed the capacity of 
Hill Auditorium. She was greeted by 
rounds of applause from 5000 persons 
who had anticipated her coming and she 
more than justified the reports which had 
preceded her. The singer was given an 
ovation and was obliged to respond to 
many recalls before the audience was 
satisfied. 

The second concert on the Choral 
Union series was given by Eugen Ysaye, 
the Belgian violinist, on Nov. 9. Mr. 
Ysaye had not been heard in Ann Arbor 
for more than twenty years. Many per- 


sons in the audience had heard him at 
his former visit and were glad of the 
opportunity of hearing him again, while 
those who li<tened for the first time were 
deeply impressed. 

* On the series of Complimentary Twi- 
light Recitals which are offered under 
the auspices of the University School of 
Music without charge to the general pub- 
lic several programs have been heard. 
The first, on Oct. 18, when Albert Lock- 
wood, pianist; James Hamilton, tenor; 








JOSEPH 


BONNET 


The Great French 
Organ Virtuoso 


Second American Tour of the 
United States and Canada. 
Now Booking. 


Loudon Charlton, Mégr. 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 























LITTA MABIE BACH 


SOPRANO 
RECITALS— CONCERTS 


5001 SHERIDAN ROAD, CHICAGO 
"Phone SUNNYSIDE 4370 


DAVID BISPHAM 


INSTRUCTION IN SINGING 
& DRAMATIC RECITATION 


OPERA—CONCERTS—RECITALS 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL STUDIO 


44 West 44th Street, New York 


FALK 


VIOLINIST 


Recitals—Concerts. 

Orchestra Engagements 

Wolfsohn Bureau or C. H. Falk, 
Personal Representative, 

96 5th Ave., Room 20, New York 
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Samuel P. Lockwood, violinist, with 
Frances Louise Hamilton, accompanist, 
all of the University School of Music 
faculty, appeared in a miscellaneous pro- 
gram which was attended by about 3000 
music lovers. On Nov. 1 another mis- 
cellaneous program was offered by Mrs. 
George B. Rhead, pianist; Samuel P. 
Lockwood, violinist; Ada Grace Johnson, 
soprano, with accompaniments by Fran- 
ces Louise Hamilton; while on Nov. 22 
the University Symphony Orchestra of 
fifty-four pieces, under the direction of 
Samuel P. Lockwood, made its first ap- 
pearance of the year, Albert Lockwood, 
pianist, being heard as soloist. 

The various musical organizations in 
Ann Arbor have all got under way and 
a season of more than usual importance 
is anticipated. The University Choral 
Union, under the direction of Dr. Albert 
A. Stanley, usually limited.to 300 voices, 
this year has been augmented to 350, ow- 
ing to the large amount of excellent ma- 
terial. The chorus is well balanced as 
to parts, and in spite of the fact that 
many university students are taking 
part in military affairs, the number of 
good tenor and bass voices has been very 
gratifying. The chorus is now hard at 
work on Bizet’s “Carmen” and “The Be- 
atitudes,” by César Franck, which will 
be the two principal works offered at the 
next May Festival. 

The University Symphony Orchestra, 
as noted above, has already been heard 
in concert and has made a splendid im- 
pression. The ’Varsity Band, under the 
direction of Capt. Wilfred Wilson, head 
of the Band Instrument Department of 
the University School of Music Faculty, 
has also taken part in a number of func- 
tions, and recently gave a band festival 
in Hill Auditorium before an audience of 
5000 which was enthusiastically received: 
Captain Wilson has demonstrated his 
abilities as an exceptionally fine con- 
ductor, not only for field work, but for 
indoor concert performances as _ well. 
The proceeds from the band festival 
were used in defraying the expenses of 
the band on its recent trip to Northwest- 
ern University, when the football teams 
of the two institutions met for the first 
time in a dozen years. 

Kenneth N. Westerman of the vocal 
faculty was recently appointed by the 
War Department, through the Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities, as 
song leader at Camp MacArthur, Waco, 
Tex. C. A. 8. 





ARMENIANS AID RED CROSS 





Chorus and Soloists Give Concert in 
Worcester—Choral Club Disbands 


WORCESTER, MAss., Jan. 5.—Despite 
the cold, a capacity audience greeted the 
artists who presented a musical program 
in Tuckerman Hall of the Woman’s 
Club house on Dec. 30 for the benefit 
of Worcester chapter of the American 


Red Cross. The concert was arranged 
and directed by the Groung Musical 
Association of the city, an organization 
composed of Armenian singers, who con- 
tributed a number of choruses to the 
program. The _ soloists were Lusinn 
Barakian, mezzo-soprano; Nichola Oulu- 
kanoff, Russian-Armenian baritone; 


Armenag Shah-Mourad, Armenian tenor 
from the Paris Opéra, and Krikor 
Aiquoni, violinist and composer of Syra- 
cuse. The choral numbers by the Groung 
Association were given under direction 
of Miss Barakian. J. Edward Bouvier 
was accompanist for all numbers. 

The Groung Association was formed 
two years ago for the purpose of intro- 
ducing Armenian music among Arme- 
nians in this country and to the Amer- 
ican people. One concert is given each 
year in aid of some charity and, in addi- 
tion, other concerts are given to raise 
funds for Armenian composers and to 
publish their music. ‘“Groung,” the 
name of the organization, is Armenian, 
meaning “a bird carrying a. message.” 

A year ago the proceeds of a concert 
given by the association were devoted 
to assisting destitute Armenians in Eu- 
rope and recently the society sang at 
Trowbridgeville Memorial Church, where 
the collection went as a gift to the 
Armenian relief fund. 

The Worcester Male Singers’ Club, 
which for nearly three years has met reg- 
larly under direction of Arthur J. Bas- 
sett, president of the Worcester County 
Musical Association, has been temporarily 
disbanded, owing to the war. The club 
intended to give two concerts this sea- 
son, but all plans have been totally up- 
set owing to the fact that more than 
half of its members have entered mili- 
tary service. already and still more will 
leave the city in the course of the next 
few months. The concerts of the club 
have been among the most appreciated 
of the musical affairs of the past two 
winters, and the fact that they will be 
omitted this year is a distinct disappoint- 
ment to music-lovers in the city. No 
work will be done by the club until after 
the war, although it is not to be given 
up entirely. = & & 





SAN JOSE’S YULETIDE MUSIC 





City’s First Christmas Carol Service 
Adds to Patriotic Funds 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Dec. 27.—An event 
unique in the annals of this city was 
the Christmas carol service held in St. 
James Park on Christmas Eve. A stage 
had been built on the north side of the 
park and a huge Christmas tree, illu- 


minated by vari-colored lights, formed 
an appropriate setting. The night was 
warm and balmy and crowds of people 
gathered in the park to hear and join 
in the singing of the Christmas carols 
of the Allied nations. 

The affair was arranged by William 
Edward Johnson, who directed a choir 
of twenty-five voices. Victor Doux Ehle 
was the accompanist. Programs were 
sold and a collection taken, the funds 
to be used for the benefit of the Santa 
Clara County men who are now serving 
Uncle Sam. Several of the church choirs 
made an early morning pilgrimage 
through the residence districts Christmas 
day, singing carols as they went. 

Musical attractions of the lighter sort 
have been filling the boards at the Vic- 
tory Theater for the past month. The 
most notable, musically and dramatic- 
ally, was “Miss Springtime,” which 
brought-its own splendid orchestra and 
elaborate settings by Joseph Urban, in 
spite of the transportation difficulties 
encountered. M. 


SAG HARBOR CHORUS ACTIVE 


Gives Twelve Concerts and Assists in 
Civic Christmas Celebration 


SAG HARBOR, N. Y., Jan. 3.—Since the 
Sag Harbor Community Chorus was or- 
ganized last July by Nina Picini during 
the summer and autumn it has given 
twelve successful concerts. On Dec. 9, 
the day appointed by Washington as 
Community Chorus Day, the chorus sang 


in the Atheneum before a packed house, 
composed of boy scouts, soldiers and 
sailors, besides the villagers. Words of 
the patriotic songs of the Allies, includ- 
ing the “Marseillaise” and the British 
national anthem. were flashed on the 
screen and the audience joined in the 
singing. 

On Christmas Eve, the first Commu- 
nity Tree ever had in Sag Harbor was 
set up in front of the Jermain Library 
and illuminated with a hundred colored 
electric bulbs donated by the villagers. 
At eight o’clock the tree was set alight 
and the community chorus sang Christ- 
mas carols and familiar hymns. In the 
singing of “O° Night Divine” the solo 
was sung by Mr. Ericsson. The tree 
was lighted every night from Christmas 
till the New Year. 








Alta Quartet Sings at Elks’ Memorial 
Services in Philadelphia 


The Alta Quartet, composed of Mar- 
garet Marie Marshall, soprano; Frances 
Donelly, contralto; Wilber Herring, 
tenor, and William Newbery, baritone, 
provided one of the attractive musical 
features at the benefit of the Elks’ 
memorial services held in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, Philadelphia, recently. 
The quartet was heard in many interest- 
ing numbers. Many local and out-of- 
town engagements have already been 
booked for this organization. Aside 
from Miss Marshall’s activities as a 
singer, she holds the very important post 
of organist and director of the Church 
of St. Francis de Sales, where a splen- 
did program was given by the well 
trained choir of forty male voices under 
her direction on Christmas Day. 
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MABEL ADDISON TO 
MAKE SPRING TOUR 
TO MIDDLE WEST 

















Mabel Addison, American Contralto 


Mabel Addison, contralto, who has 
recently been engaged as soloist with the 
West Park Presbyterian Church of New 
York, is in the midst of a busy concert 
season. Her recent engagements in- 
cluded two appearances in the ‘“Mes- 
siah,” one at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
her co-artists being Florence Hinkle, so- 
prano; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and William 


Tucker, basso, and the other in the 
Academy of Music. Philadelphia. 

Miss Addison earned laudatory com- 
ment through her successful concert ap- 
pearances this season in Atlantic City, 
N. J.; Wilmington, Del.; Bloomfield, N. 
J., and Pittsburgh, resulting in re-en- 
gagements for a spring tour as far West 
as Cleveland, Ohio. 


, 





TACOMA’S TREE OF LIGHT 





City Celebrates with Community Sing- 
ing—Much Christmas Music 


TACOMA, WASH., Dec. 29.—The people 
of Tacoma caught the spirit of the com- 
munity celebration on Christmas night, 
when the citizens gathered about “The 
Tree of Light” in the big open space in 
Wright Park. The program opened with 
the processional of choristers, marching 
between a line of Boy Scouts. The full 
choir of St. Patrick’s Church, augmented 
by choirs of the First Lutheran and 
other prominent city churches, led the 
singing of Christmas carols and hymns, 
and many prominent Tacoma musicians 
were among the soloists. The celebra- 
tion was under the direction of Mrs. F. 
A. Leach and Rev. E. C. Bloomquist. 

Large audiences attended the delight- 
ful and most successful+ musical comedy 
given with elaborate settings by the 
members of the St. Monica’s Guild of 
Trinity Church on Dec. 21 and 22 at the 
Tacoma Theater. Soloists and chorus 
were prominent members of Tacoma mu- 
sical circles. 

Saint-Saéns’s “Christmas Oratorio” 
was given by the combined choirs of the 
College of Puget Sound and the-First 
Swedish Lutheran Church, 100 voices in 
all, on Dec. 20. The soloists were Mrs. 
Sara E. Brush, soprano, of Seattle; 








Soprano 





@ Rembrandt Studto, Phila. 


“Fine musicianship and keen artistic 
instinct promises a splendid success.” 


Address: 
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Eunice Orr, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. E. E. 
McMillon, contralto; Ernest Shephard, 
tenor, and Fritz Kloepper, baritone. The 
accompanists were Leonora McQueen 
and Mary Kilpatrick, pianists, and Clay- 
ton Johnson, organist. Dr. Robert L. 
Schofield conducted the oratorio. 

Under the leadership of A. W. Noren, 
head of the music department of the 
Pacific Lutheran Academy, a concert 
featuring the classic and modern compo- 
sitions in Scandinavian music was given 
on Dec. 21. Ernest Shephard, tenor, di- 
rector of the voice department of’ the 
Academy, and Eva Baronhill, violinist, 
of Tacoma, were the soloists. 
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WERRENRATH TOURING WEST 








Baritone Covers Wide Territory on Trip 
to Pacific Coast 


_ Reinald Werrenrath, the noted Amer- 
ican baritone, is making his first Pacific 
Coast tour. Mr. Werrenrath started on 
this tour Jan. 2, going South, where he 
made his first appearance in a recital 
in Norfolk, Va., on Jan. 8, and con- 
tinuing South, West and North, he re- 
turns to New York City on March 26 
for a recital at New York University 
two days prior to his appearance at Car- 
negie Hall in the Bach “Passion” with 
the New York Oratorio Society. 

On account of the extension of this 
tour, Mr. Werrenrath has been forced 
to cancel two New York appearances at 
AXolian Hall, scheduled for Jan. 7 and 
March 15. From his first appearance 
on Jan. 3 until the last week in March 
the young baritone will 4ill thirty en- 
gagements, so that instead of six New 
York appearances, he will have four— 
those already mentioned and the spring 
concert of the University Glee Club. 

From Norfolk, Va., Mr. Werrenrath 
went to Chambersburg, Pa., for a recital, 
Jan. 9, and then to St. Louis, Jan. 11, to 
sing with the St. Louis Orchestra. After 
that he appears in Dallas, Tex.; 
Phoenix, Ariz., and then eight concerts 
in California... On Feb. 12 he gives a 
recital in Tacoma, Wash.; Feb. 14 in 
Portland, Ore.; Feb. 16 in Spokane, 
Wash.; Feb. 19, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and on Feb. 21-appears with the Den- 
ver Philharmonic in Denver, Col. A 
recital in Kansas City, Feb. 26, follows; 
then one in Marion, Ohio, and a joint re- 
cital with Anna Case in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Other recitals are in Jackson, Mich.; 
Erie; Pa.; Flint, Mich.; New York City, 
March 26 and 28. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s first tour this sea- 
son lasted ten weeks, during which time 
he sang twenty-five concerts. 





MUSIC IN CLEVELAND 





Events of Christmas Week Included 
Many Interesting Programs 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 5.—Music of 
Christmas week ranged from Yvette 
Guilbert’s recital at the Friday Musicale 
in the Statler Ballroom to the caroling 
of groups of children and young people 
in the streets, theaters and institutions 
on Christmas Eve, who sang in spite of 
inclement weather to such good purpose 
that $3,700 have already been poured 
into the treasury of the Musical School 
Settlement and several “pails” have not 
yet been emptied. The revival of this 
quaint English custom by the supporters 
of the settlement has completely taken 
hold of the imagination of the Cleveland 
public, and the sight of the picturesque 
groups wandering through the streets 
with lanterns and pails has become an 
established feature of the Christmas 
celebration. A group from the Singers’ 
Club, under Albert Rees Davis, sang 
during performances at the Hippodrome 
and the Opera House with hearty co- 
operation on the part of the manage- 
ment and substantial results and a group 
of small children assisted by Almeda 
Adams, a blind musician and founder 
of the settlement, with Felix Hughes 
and Edward Foote, made a round of the 
“movies,” receiving $96 mostly in pen- 
nies and nickels, 

At the Young People’s concert of the 
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Samuel in the Temple.” presented in 
color and music, was such an artistic 
success that its repetition has been re- 
quested for two. performances at the 
Museum of Art.: Mrs. F. C. Gottwald 
arranged the pictures with groups of 
children in Bible costume, which were 
shown during the performance, but with- 
out interrupting a series of concerted 
numbers for organ, piano, violins and 
‘cello. Lula Pelton, director of the mu- 
sic, had for her assistants Camille Fire- 
stone and Lucille Brown, violins; Mar- 
guerite Schweitzer, ’cello, and Mrs. C. 
I’, Miller, piano. Mrs. E. L. Thrower, 
the Narrator, recited portions of the 
Book of Samuel to the musical accom- 
paniment. 

Yvette Guilbert in a program of “The 
Great Songs of Great France,” renewed 
the success of last season before a large 
audience of the Friday morning con- 
certs, with many teachers and students 
added who availed themselves of the hol- 
iday opportunities. Never has the in- 
imitable French artist shown in more 
delectable fashion her varied gifts, musi- 
cal, dramatic and artistic, and her com- 
plete hold upon her audience, 

The New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, under Josef Stransky’s leadership, 
and with Efrem Zimbalist as_ soloist, 
presented the last program in the Cleve- 
land Symphony series, which consisted 
of the “Riena” Overture, Chadwick’s 
“Tam o’ Shanter,”’ the Tschaikowsky 
Fourth Symphony and the Bruch G 
Minor Violin Concerto as the solo num- 
ber. Both orchestra: and violinist had 
an enthusiastic reception. 

Cleveland would have been without 
its annual “Messiah” except for the 
Sunday afternoon service at the Ep- 
worth Memorial Church, at which the 
chorus choir, conducted by J. Powell 
Jones, augmented for the occasion, gave 
large portions of the historic work. 
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SING CAROLS AT CAMP GRANT 





Arthur Nevin’s Forces for Christmas 
Music Number 11,100 Voices 


TOPEKA, KAN., Jan. 5.—The ‘big army 
training camps are laying the founda- 
tion for the development of real Amer- 
ican type of music, according to Arthur 
Nevin, recently head of the music de- 
partment of the University of Kansas, 
now representing the War Department 
Commission on Training Camp Activ- 
ities as song leader for the soldiers at 
Camp Grant, IIl. 

“American Music” is a hobby of Mr. 
Nevin’s, who believes it can be developed 
only by the cultivation of a love for mu- 
sic among people of all ranks. While 
at Kansas University Mr. Nevin organ- 
ized choral unions for the purpose of 
community singing throughout the State 
of Kansas. 

A chorus of 11,100 voices was organ- 
ized by him at Camp Grant to sing 
carols at Christmas time. Ten thousand 
were soldiers, 500 children and 600 citi- 
zens of Rockford, Ill., the city adjacent 
to the training camp. Clara Powell, a 
yraduate of the University School of 
Music, who has since studied music at 
the University of Chicago, is Mr. Nevin’s 
uccompanist. 

Mr. Nevin is the composer of the 
opera, “The Daughter of the Il orest,” 
which will be presented in Chicago this 
month by the Chicago Opera Association. 
Mr. Campanini has accepted Mr. Nevin’s 
“Poia,” an Indian opera, for presenta- 
tion next season.  &. 





Harold Land’s Activities 


Harold Land, baritone, has been ac- 
tively engaged in some successful ap- 
pearances lately, among them the “Mes- 
siah” on Dec. 23, at. St. Thomas’s 
Church, New York, and a recital at the 
Seaman’s Institute the same day. On 
Dec. 30 he sang in C. Whitney Coombs’s 
“First Christmas” at St. Luke’s Church, 
New York, with Grace Kerns, Rose Bry- 
ant and William Wheeler, Mr. Coombs 
conducting. Mr. Land is having much 
success raising a fund for war relief and 
Red Cross with recitals and has already 
several hundred dollars raised. 
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CINCINNATI AGAIN ACCLAIMS ROTHWELL 





Conductor Ends a_ Successful 
Series of Guest Ap- 
pearances 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 29.—The first 
of the sixth pair of Symphony concerts 
was played yesterday afternoon at Em- 


ery Auditorium with Walter Henry 
Rothwell again functioning as “guest 
conductor.” As to Mr. Rothwell’s work, 


the concert but served to strengthen the 
opinion gathered upon his first appear- 
ance in the city three weeks ago. 

This opinion had in the meanwhile 
been also confirmed by Rothwell’s inter- 
pretations at last Sunday’s popular con- 
cert. The conductor had chosen for his 
program three well-contrasted numbers, 
the “Prelude and Liebestod” from “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony and Chabrier’s Rhapsody “Es- 
pana.”’ In each of his interpretations he 
again displayed his ability to make the 
orchestra absolutely do his bidding, his 
insistence upon perfect smoothness of 
performance and his arbitrariness in the 
matter of tempi and reading in general. 
Highly praiseworthy is the great clarity 
which Mr. Rothwell elicits from his men. 
This highly important ability stood the 
conductor in good stead in his reading of 
the “Liebestod,” which outside of certain 
idiosyncrasies in tempo, was given a 
noteworthy and effective reading, even if 
it was not as fiery and passionate a one 
as Cincinnati audiences are accustomed 
to. Within the same limitations the 
Beethoven Symphony was also thoroughly 
enjoyed, as was the closing number, the 
Chabrier Rhapsody. 

The soloist of the concert was Julius 
Sturm, the principal ’cellist of the or- 
chestra. Mr. Sturm’s number was the 
Dvorak Concerto, which served as a fine 
vehicle for his technical and artistic 
equipment. The artist’s beautiful tone 
production served him particularly well 
in this work. 

This pair of concerts formed Mr. 
Rothwell’s last appearances here in the 
capacity of “guest conductor.” Victor 
Herbert will conduct the concerts during 
the month of January, including a tour 
through Southern cities. 

The popular concert under Mr. Roth- 
well’s leadership brought out a represen- 
tative audience to Music Hall Sunday 
afternoon. The well selected program 
was highly appreciated by all present, 
who did not hesitate to express their ap- 
proval of conductor, orchestra and the 
men who had incidental solo work to per- 
form. The principal numbers were Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony, Elgar’s 
March “Pomp and Circumstance,” the 
Prelude to the third act of “Lohengrin” 
and Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slav.” In 
addition, Massenet’s ballet music from 
“Le Cid,” Sibelius’ “Valse Triste” and 
Saint-Saéns’ “The Deluge” were given 
a hearing. The latter number brought 
Concertmeister Emil Heermann to his 
feet repeatedly in acknowledgment of 
the applause showered upon him for his 
fine work as solo violinist. The same was 
true of Julius Sturm, the principal ’cel- 
list, and Mr. Elliot, first clarinettist, 
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who won favor with their solo work in 
Massenet’s “Under the Lindens.” 

On Dec. 28 Romeo Gorno, pianist, Emil 
Heermann, violinist, and Walter Heer- 
mann, ’cellist, gave an evening of modern 
chamber music at the College of Music. 
On this occasion two compositions en- 
tirely new to Cincinnati audiences were 
given, Cadman’s Piano Trio and two 
British folk tunes for the same combina- 
tion by Percy Grainger. Both were well 
received, as was also Grieg’s ’cello So- 
nata, which served to introduce Walter 
Heermann in his new capacity as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the College of Mu- 
sic. Heermann and his fellow artists 
were applauded to the echo by a thor- 
oughly representative audience. 

Another College of Music affair took 
place last Wednesday, being a recital by 
members of the class of Walter Gilewicz 
assisted by pupils of Mme. Louise Dotti 
of the vocal department. The program 
served well to show the young pianists 
and singers to good advantage. Es- 
pecially noteworthy were the perform- 
ances of Gertrude Englander, May 
Forbes, Evelyn Huston at the piano and 
the singing of Hazel Mercer and Edna 
Engelhardt. 

The annual feast of Christmas Carols 
took place on Dec. 20 at the Conservatory 
of Music, under the guidance of Margaret 
Pace and Karl Otto Staps of the faculty. 
The program was well arranged and 
beautifully given. A feature of the 
evening was the performance of the 
Boy’s Choir of St. Paul’s ao. 





“MESSIAH” SUNG IN URBANA 





Barrére Ensemble and Local Organists 
Featured in Concerts 


URBANA, ILL., Jan. 2.—Under the di- 
rection of J. Lawrence Erb, the Choral 
and Orchestral Society of the University 
of Illinois, gave the “Messiah” on Dec. 
11. The soloists were Mrs. Mabel Cor- 
lew-Smidt, Bertha Beeman, Walter 
Earnest and Burton Thatcher. Edson 
W. Morphy is concertmaster of the or- 
chestra and Edna Almeda Treat, organ- 
ist. 

The Barrére Ensemble appeared on 
Dec. 14, giving the December concert of 
the University Star Course. The en- 
semble, assisted by B. Kohon at the 
piano, offered works by Mozart, Chopin, 
Chadwick, Gounod and others. 

Edna Treat gave the 102d organ re- 
cital in the Auditorium on Dec. 16, play- 
ing numbers by Borowski, Best, Malling 
and Gordon Balch Nevin. The previous 
recital of the course was given by Mr. 
Irb, assisted by Olga Edith Leaman, 
soprano. 





Philadelphia Organist Completes Thirty 
Years of Service 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 4.—Dr. John M. 
E. Ward completed, on Dec. 31, thirty 
years of service as organist and choir- 
master of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church. 
He gave a recital to mark the event and 
was the recipient of several gifts on the 
part of the choir and congregation. Dur- 
ing the period of his activity Dr. Ward 
has officiated at 3500 Sunday services, 
600 weekday services, and has played 
about 12,000 hymns, 9400 anthems and 
10,000 organ numbers. 





Neira Riegger Begins Her First Tour of 
the West 


Neira Riegger, youthful American so- 
prano, started on her first Western con- 
cert tour last week. Mrs. Riegger began 
her public concert work as soloist at the 
American Musical Convention in Lock- 
port last fall, making such an impression 
that she had to repeat her concert the 
second day. She is under the direction 
of Annie Friedberg. 





Wheeling Choruses Sing at Community 
Christmas Tree 

WHEELING, W. VA., Jan. 5.—The first 
Community Christmas Tree celebration 
held in this city took place on Dec 23 
and was in the nature of a festival in 
honor of Wheeling’s soldiers and sailors. 
Under the direction of Elmer G. Hoelzle. 
a musical program was given by the 
Community Chorus, the Children’s Cho- 
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rus, the Women’s Club Chorus, the Tri- 
delphia Glee Club and the Elm Grove 
Glee Club. The singers were assisted 
by the Cathedral High School Band, the 
Young People’s Orchestra (conducted by 
Walter Rogers) and the Community 
Band, conducted by Aren Gump. Ac- 
companists were Mrs. Conrad, Miss 
Schockey and Miss Fredrick. 





Polish Military Band Gives Concert in 
Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER, MAss., Jan. 5.—More 
than 1000 persons gathered in St. Mary’s 
Parish on the evening of Jan. 4 to hear 
the recruiting concert given by the 
Polish Military Band of Chicago. This 
band is traveling throughout the coun- 
try, and the concerts are arranged by 
the National Department, Polish Relief 
Committee, of which Ignace Paderewski 
is honorary chairman. Thaddeus de 
Wronski, baritone, was soloist and direc- 
tor last night, and at the close of the 
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Critics were as a unit in their praise of recent piano recital by 
The following-are some opinions from the press: 





Among numerous appearances Mr. Welsh has been engaged as soloist 
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music program made an appeal for re 
cruits and for money for the war suf 
ferers. The program closed with tab 
leaux representing the different Allied 
nations. These were posed by young 
girls of St. Mary’s Parochial School, 
while the band played the national airs 
of each country in turn. yf ae 





“Somewhere Over There” Is Latest 


Addition to Patriotic Songs 


Rose Villar of New York City has 
written a new patriotic song called, 
“Somewhere Over There.” The song 
has been sent to many of the camps 
and has met with favor, as it has been 
arranged for military band. The edi- 
tion for voice with piano accompani 
ment has been published by the com. 
poser. She is a sister of the late Stanis- 


laus Stange, the well-known librettist, 


whose son is now in the United States 
training camp at Spartanburg, S. C. 


H. T. C. in Public 


Ledger: 
“He imparts a noble 
depth of feeling, a poetic 
but never sentimental 





charm. The concert was 
a sterling tribute both to 
Mr. Welsh’s_ versatility 
and his inspirational 
gifts. It was a splend:d 
achievement and _ one 
which evoked enthusi- 
astic applause.” 
H. S. in the Telegraph: 
“His fingers were al- 
most magical in their 
creation of pianistic mar- 
vels. Mr. Welsh is a 


talented, versatile and 
most unusually endowed 
pianist. The pianist was 
liberally applauded.” 


\W. H. C. in the Press: 

“He plays everything 
with such consummate 
finish in interpretation 
that his recitals are fully 
enjoyed by all music 
lovers.” 
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GREAT CHORAL COMMEMORATION MEETING IN 
LONDON TO HONOR “FIRST SEVEN DIVISIONS” 


King and Queen Attend Deeply Impressive Concert Given as Tribute to Mons and Ypres Heroes, Who 
Stemmed German Flood in 1914—Dr. Somervill’s Setting of Beatrice Brice’s ‘“‘To the Vanguard 
1914’”” Composed for the Occasion—Pipers of Scots Guards Provide Thrilling Touch—yYorkshire 
Choir Sings for Blinded Soldiers—Notable Performance of ‘‘Messiah’’ at Westminster Abbey- 
Blind Violinist Displays Marked Talent in Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. |., Dec. 17, 1917. 


HE musical event of the week—and 
there have been three of outstanding 
importance—was the Choral Commemo- 
ration Meeting in the Royal Albert Hall 
on Saturday after, the 15th, in the pres- 
ence of the king and queen to the mem- 
ory of the heroic deeds of the first seven 
divisions which fought at Mons and 
Ypres, and barred the flood of the Ger- 
mans in 1914. “To the glory of the 
Contemptibles,” the toast went—and it 
went as nothing ever had before; though 
ny memorable and historic scenes have 
en witnessed in the “Jam-Pot” built to 
he memory of Prince Albert, there has 
ever been one more touching and thril- 
ling. The king arrived at 2.40 to find 
the vast auditorium packed. First came 
Elgar’s Overture; “‘Cockaigne,” followed 
by Vaughan-Williams’s setting for chorus 
and orchestra of Walt Whitman’s fine 
poem, “Toward the Unknown Region,” 
magnificently sung by the Bach Choir, 
augmented by members of the Royal Al- 
bert Hall Choral Society. Then Howell’s 
solemn Elegy for Strings was heard, 
after which came a work by Dr. Somer- 
vill, written for the occasion to Beatrice 
Brice’s ode “To the Vanguard 1914,” and 
scored for Soprano Chorus and Orches- 
tra. Then Sir Hubert Parry’s lovely 
work, “There Is an Old Belief,” for un- 
accompanied voices, and then Plunkett 
Greene sang Sir Charles Stanford’s set- 
ting of Henry Newbott’s “Farewell,” 
with orchestra and chorus. Mr. Balfour 
read selected passages from Ecclesiasti- 
cus and Lord Derby read out the Order 
of the Battle of the First Seven Divisions, 
giving the names of the commanding offi- 
cers, non-commisisoner officers and men. 
Then Major Mackenzie Rogan had trum- 
pet and bugle calls played, and the pipers 
of the Scots Guards entered the hall. 
The cheering was always loud and long 
and after “For All the Saints Who from 
Their Labors Rest” was sung the Reveille 
was given and the National Anthem 
played. The king rose in his box and 
called for cheers for the divisions, which 
he led. The program will be a memento 
to be treasured, for it contained good 
musical articles, as well as an account 
of the wonderful work of the First Seven 


Divisions, a detailed list of their consti- . 


tution and their officers, and some well- 
written poems, among which was “The 
Dead,” by Rupert Brooke, one of the 
young war victims. 

The famous Yorkshire Choir the Hud- 
dersfield Glee and Madrigal Society, of 
ome 120 members, came to London be- 
fore noon on Friday, the 14th, and went 
mmediately to St. Dunstan’s, in Regents 
Park, to entertain the blinded heroes 
there. Mrs. Lloyd George was present. 
Later they went to Westminster Abbey 
» give a fine performance of Handel’s 
‘Messiah,” one which was enjoyed by a 
arge audience, which included many 
wounded soldiers and sailors. The Dean 
of Westminster and the prime minister 
were present, as well as many more 
notables. Charles H. Moody, organist of 
Ripon Cathedral, conducted; Sir Fred- 
erick Bridge was at the organ; Agnes 
Nichols, Phyllis Lett, Gervase Elwes and 
Rohert Radford were the soloists, and the 
rchestra was the London Symphony. A 
great performance and an eagerly looked 
for annual event. On Saturday the choir 
gave a concert in the Central Hall, West- 
minster, and yesterday, Sunday, again 
sang the “Messiah” in the chapel of the 
Foundling Hospital, Bloomsbury. 


Splendid Philharmonic Concert 
The third item of great interest was 





the Philharmonic concert, last Monday 
evening (or rather at eventide, 6 o’clock). 
Sir Thomas Beecham opened with an or- 
chestral arrangement of Schumann’s 
“Carnaval” by four Russian composers, 
a thing of real joy, thoroughly entered 
into by the conductor and players and 
enjoyed by the audience. The other chef 
d’oeuvre was the Mozart Symphonie- 


Concertante for Violin, Viola and Or- 


The next competition for the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust for the publica- 
tion of musical compositions will take 
place in February on the same lines as 
before. All manuscripts should be sent 
to the secretary at Dunferline, N. B. 
There are five classes: (a) Concert mu- 
sic for three or more instruments; (b) 
concerto for one or more solo instru- 
ments with orchestra; (c) choral work 
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On Left: 


Leading Role in England in “The Maid of the Mountain.” 





Marie Hancock, Young American Soprano, Who Is Singing the 


On Right: 


Ernest Whitfield, Blind Violinist, Who Is Regarded in London as a Musician 


of High Attainments 


chestra, played with rare understanding 
and beauty by Albert Sammons and 
Lionel Tertis. To the latter all thanks 
are due for his devoted exploitation of 
the viola, for this beautiful instrument 
is still too much of a Stringed Cinderella, 
and all too little music is written for it. 
The other numbers included Paisiello’s 
“Nina de la Pazza d’Amore,” Dr. Ethel 
Smyth’s “On the Cliffs of Cornwall” 
and Tschaikowsky’s “Francesca da 
Rimini.” 

Robert Newman’s benefit concert of 
Saturday afternoon, the 15th, was a big 
affair, as it should be in gratitude to 
one to whom the musical public owes 
much. The program had seven numbers, 
of which four were by German com- 
posers—Handel, Beethoven and Wagner. 
The Tschaikowsky Piano Concerto was 
played by Benno Moiseiwitsch, who also 
contributed pieces by Ravel and De- 
bussy. 

Ernest Whitfield, a gifted young vio- 
linist, gave a recital in Wigmore Hall on 
Tuesday, the 11th, delighting his audi- 
ence by the refinement and fluency of his 
playing and the beauty of his tone. He 
played the Bach Concerto in E, the 
Beethoven Sonata in A (“Kreutzer”), 
some Gipsy Airs by Sarasate, and an 
English group, Mr. Whitfield is blind and 
learns all music by Brail. While on the 
continent before the war he made a 
wide reputation for himself and practi- 
cally understudied Rose in Vienna. He 
also belongs to a party of blind musicians 
who play for the benefit of those blinded 
in the war. 
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with orchestra; (d) symphony or other 
important orchestral work; (e) opera or 
musical drama. 


Miscellaneous Recitals 


On last Monday afternoon, in A®olian 
Hall, Ida Kiddier, a very promising 
young singer and ex-student of the R. A. 
M., gave a recital and created a very 
excellent impression by the quality and 
sincerity of her work, much helped by 
dramatic powers and a bright and pleas- 
ing temperament, gifts which were spe- 
cially useful in Tschaikowsky’s “Life’s 


Morning” and “Throstle,” by Maud 
Valerie White. She was also admired in 
a group of traditional airs. Plunkett 


Greene (her teacher) assisted and sang 
two groups of English songs splendily. 

Manlio di Veroli gave a second recital 
devoted to his own compositions in 
A£olian Hall, on Thursday, the 13th. He 
was assisted by Melsa, who played two 
new violin solos delightfully and for an 
encore M. Veroli’s already published 
“Reverie.” Mme. D’Alvarez sang a group 
of three new songs, the last of which, 
“Une Pierrette,” she was obliged to re- 
peat and to accord two encores as well. 

Muriel Foster gave her second recital 
last Friday afternoon in Wigmore Hall 
to a very large audience who enjoyed this 
fine artist’s fascinating singing to the 
full. It was an “All British” program of 
great value and beauty, especially in the 
works of John lIreland and Frank 
Bridge. The former’s was “Marigold,” 
an impression for voice and piano, which 
included “Youth’s Spring Tribute,” 
“Penumbra” and “Spleen,” and a “Rhap- 
sody” for voice and piano. They are 
original and remarkable works. Two de- 
lightful songs, “Thy Hand in Mine” and 
“Tsobel,” were to the credit of the latter, 
and every item was a joy. 

On Wednesday evening, Dec. 12th, in 


Afolian Hall, the Sterling Mackinlay 
Operatic Society gave a very welcome 
revival of the Edward German-W. S. 
Gilbert opera, ‘“‘Moon Fairies,” in aid of 
the fund for the St. Dunstan’s Hostel for 
Blinded Heroes. His pupils showed the 
greatest promise and the chorus was ex- 
cellent, while the solo, “With All the 
Misery,” was charmingly sung by Miss 
Dalby. Albert C. Farrant, Arthur P. 
Brown and Bombardier Milton Stanley 
all did good work, reflecting credit on 
their teacher. 

Jessie Munro, a young pianist of the 
highest promise, followed her chamber 
concert with a very successful recital, 
given in Aolian Hall last Monday even- 
ing, the 10th, playing Brahms’s Rhap- 
sodies in B Minor and G Minor with 
great dignity and power. The following 
evening Vladimir Rosing gave one of his 
ever-delightful concerts with a program 
drawn from what has come to be known 
as the “Five.” Amongst the best were 
Cui’s “Romance,” three of Moussorgsky’s 
—“Soul,” “Cradle Song” and ‘“Hopak,” 
and “Hindu Song” of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
all of which received the best of inter- 
pretation from this splendid artist. 

Marie Hancock is a pretty and talented 
young American soprano who has been 
engaged by Robert Evett for the leading 
part in the “Maid of the Mountains” tour. 
She was born in New York, but studied 
in Lausanne for six years, coming to 
london in 1914. 


“The Tanks” 


l'rank Armstrong, the indefatigable 
organist of the AXolian Hall Concerts for 
Soldiers and Sailors, has introduced a 
really new novelty to Londoners, a Musi 
cal Party called “The Tanks” (R. A. 
M. C.), a Pierrot troupe under the direc- 
tion of Sergt. Aubrey Mather, each 
“Tank” appearing by kind permission of 
Lieut.-Col. R. P. Bond of the Dartford 
War Hospital. As would be expected, 
they carried all before them, and were 
the success of the concert last evening, 
Dee. 16. 

The students of the Royal Academy of 
Music gave their Christmas orchestra 
concert in the Queens Hall, on Tuesday 
last, one which reached a high standard 
and of which all concerned may be most 
justly proud. Nettie Thomson, an Oscar 
Beringer pupil, played “Concert Varia- 
tions for Piano,” by Stanford, excel- 
lently, and Paul Beard, a Broughton 
Packer scholar and pupil of Johannes 
Wollf, promised great things in the first 
movement of the Vieuxtemps Violin Con 
certo in E. Of the singers Margaret 
Lister carried away the honors with a 
fine performance of “Let the Bright 
Serapkim.” Rene Blackie showed a 
phenomenally high voice of beauty. 

We may be short of currants and 
raisins, and many things that go to make 
up old-fashioned Christmas cheer, but of 
cheery, lusty voices there are many, 
and these are implored by Sir Arthur 
Yapp to keep up the credit of this festive 
season by the singing of carols. Carols 
old and carols new. He wishes the same 
carols to be sung on both sides the Chan- 
nel that those “millions of boys and men 
away from their homes in the defense of 
their country” may feel that they and 
those at home are singing the same song 
with the same wish in each heart—so 
carols we are to have everywhere. 

The Vigliani String Quartet gave its 
winter concert in AZolian Hall and played 
rank Bridge’s ‘“Novelettes,”’ Debussy’s 
Quartet and Franck’s Piano Quintet ex- 
cellently. For the latter Myra Hess was 
at the piano and vocal relief was given 
by the charming singing of Hilda Mul- 
ligan, who, accompanied by the quartet, 
made a great success in Catalini’s “La 
Wally.” HELEN THIMM. 





Mary Miller Mount, Pianist, Wins 


Praise in Two Concerts 


Mary Miller Mount, pianist, was one 
of the soloists at the concert given by 
the Society of Arts and Letters at the 
New Century Drawing Room, Dec. 19. 
Mrs. Mount was heard in a group of 
numbers by Amani, Schuette and Mac- 
Dowell, in all of which she gave worthy 
readings. Other soloists appearing upon 
the same program were R. Estelle Phil- 
lips, Adelina Patti Noar, Elizabeth Nel- 
lins, Mrs. John Clarence Lee and Mrs. 
W. C. Becker. Mrs. Richard Maddock 
was accompanist. At the Browning So- 
ciety’s sacred concert, Dec. 20, where the 
Treble Quartet gave an interesting pro- 
gram, Mrs. Mount again proved her 
versatile skill most convincingly as an 
accompanist of rare. ability. 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES. 
By Deems Taylor. “Amarilli, mia bella”’ 
(Caccini). ‘‘Se Florindo @ Fedele (Scar- 
latti), ‘“‘Vergin, Tutto Amor,” ‘Danza, 
Danza”’ (Durante), ‘‘Widmung,” ‘“‘Lied der 
Braut”’ (Schumann), ‘‘Windrose” (Sinding), 
‘““Spinnerliedchen”’ (German Folksong), 
‘““Zueignung’”’ (Strauss), “Aprés un Réve’”’ 
(Fauré), “Ah, mon Berger,’ “Chaque 
Chose a son Temps” (French Airs, XVIII 
Century), “Le Berger Discret’”’ (French Air, 
XVII Century), “Beau Soir’? (Debussy), 
“After Sunset” (Dorothy Herbert), “A 
Clear Midnight” (Harry Reginald Spler), 
“Plantation. Love Song’’ (Deems Taylor). 
(New York:. J. Fischer & Bro.) 


The above list of compositions, as will 
be seen, forms a recital program of our 
day, beginning with the old Italian 
classics and ending with a group of con- 
temporary American productions. It 
may be of interest to note that it was 
thus devised by Percy Rector Stephens, 
conductor of the Schumann Club of New 
York. Mr. Stephens conceived a “choral 
song recital,” as he calls it, made up 
the program and handed it to Deems 
Taylor to set for chorus of women’s 
voices, 

The task, accomplished by Mr. Taylor 
last summer, was an arduous one. Like 
all work of this kind, it entailed in addi- 
tion to the actual arranging that discus- 
sion between the composer and himself 
as to which of several different ways in 
which the various numbers ought to be 
done. In transcribing another man’s 
composition four ways always suggest 
themselves simultaneously and_ the 
transcriber has to spend whole hours 
deciding which road will be the safest 
and consequently the best. Mr. Taylor 
has exhibited in his work here remark- 
able judgment, as well as a talent for 
arranging that places him in the front 
rank of men who can do this work. He 
has kept in mind the vocal side, the en- 
semble purpose and also has remembered 
that not all the women’s choral societies 
in our broad land have as accomplished 
gifts as New York’s St. Cecilia and 
Schumann Clubs. None of the arrange- 
ments is easy, to be sure, but they can 
be learned with careful rehearsing by 
studious singers. 

In his work on the old Italian pieces 
Mr. Taylor has held first and foremost 
their spirit, so that it might not be ob- 
scured in their choral recasting. He has 
read polyphonic bits into them with mas- 
terly appropriateness; has made the 
voices move rationally and with musical 
feeling. His a cappella treatment of the 
last four measures of “Amarilli” is ex- 
traordinary! Hard as it is, at first, to 
think of Schumann’s “Widmung” as a 
chorus, Mr. Taylor has shown us that 
it can be done legitimately. He has put 
it in G major and made it flow as nat- 
urally as in its. original form. The 
same composer’s “Lied der Braut” is 
handled with equally gratifying results. 
The Sinding “Windrose” is a light bit, 
that serves as a contrast to the Schu- 
mann preceding it in the list. 

We are convinced that the composer 
of “Elektra” would indorse Mr. Taylor’s 
arrangement of his early “Zueignung.” 
No higher praise can be bestowed on 
this arrangement. All three French airs 
are deliciously transcribed; in the cases 
of “Chaque Chose a son Temps” and 
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“Ah, mon Berger” Mr. Taylor is to be 
credited with the harmonization of the 
melodies, as well as with the choral set- 
tings. Gifted composer that he is, he 
has done two beautiful harmonic plans, 
that of “Chaque Chose” being for four- 
part chorus, unaccompanied, the weav- 
ing of the voices in the final stanza 
standing out as particularly noteworthy. 
In the case of the German folk-song, 
““Spinnerliedchen”—often heard in a dull 
tonic and dominant solo arrangement by 
Reimann—Mr. Taylor scored again in 
supplying his own harmonization. This 
arrangement, one of the best of the set, 
calls for two solo voices, one soprano 
and one mezzo, adding obbligato /fiora- 
tura bits in sparkling fashion, a most 
ingratiating conception. The French 
art-songs of Debussy and Fauré are set 
with distinction, Debussy’s “Beau Soir” 
in D major, with mezzo-soprano solo 
against humming four-part chorus, 
Fauré’s “Aprés un Réve” in C minor 
with some fine voice-writing in imitation 
on the “Tu m/’appelais” portion. 
‘“ Miss Herbert’s “After Sunset” has 
mood, Mr. Spier’s solo song, “A Clear 
Midnight” is, we think, better as a 
chorus than in-its original form. Mr.. 
Taylor’s own “Plantation Love Song” is 
charming as a part-song; in setting it 
he has taken the material of the solo 
song and made it shine in its new form. 
The whole set, making an evening’s pro- 
gram, as suggested above, will be heard 
at the concert on Jan. 21 of the Schu- 
mann Club. Few persons listening ‘to it. 
will realize the tremendous amount of 
thought and penetration which Mr. Tay- 
lor brought to this task. Only an exam- 
ination of the printed pages can dis- 
close this. Added to all the finely recre- 
ative musical work done on them by Mr. 
Taylor is his literary work, which con- 
sisted of translating into singable Eng- 
lish verse all the fourteen Italian, Ger- 
man and French texts. He did won- 
ders with them, giving us plausible and 
coherent English versions of the Italian 
classics, of Bourget, Bussine, von Gilm 
and Riickert, a thing difficult to achieve. 
Mr. Taylor’s name as a composer of 
great gifts is widely known; he deserves 
a new mead of praise as one of the most 
skilled among contemporary musicians, 
as an arranger of profound insight and 
artistic taste. The Caccini, Schumann, 
Sinding, Fauré, Debussy, Spier, Taylor 
pieces and the German and French folk- 
songs are for four-part chorus, the Scar- 
latti, Durante, Strauss and Herbert 
pieces for three-part chorus. 


* x * 


SONATA IN D MAJOR. By Rossetter G. 
Cole, Op. 8. (Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.) 


Of the many excellent works contrib- 
uted to serious forms in American musi- 
cal literature, Mr. Cole has done nothing 
better than this sonata for piano and 
violin. As the opus number indicates, 
it is a comparatively early work, writ- 
ten probably when Mr. Cole was on the 
threshold of his career, full of the en- 
thusiasm of youth, and its accompanying 
spontaneous utterance. 

Sonatas for piano and violin by Amer- 
ican composers are still few, that is, 
published sonatas, those of Henry Hol- 
den Huss, Mortimer Wilson, Frank E. 
Ward, Mrs. Beach, Converse and Cecil 
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Burleigh coming to mind as the best 
to-day. Mr. Cole’s sonata is a likable 
work, as natural and fresh as its musi- 
cianly manner which one expects from 
a composer of his standing. It makes 
no special claims to startling original- 
ity; it is neither aggressive in its man- 
ner of musical thought nor revolutionary 
in its form. Mr. Cole upholds the tra- 
ditions of the romanticists in his work 
and has been strongly influenced in it 
by Schumann and Brahms by the former 
in the first three movements, the latter 
in the final movement. The themes are 
all of them melodic and the development 
is handled with considerable mastery. 
Mr. Cole has written a brilliant piano 
part, not too difficult of execution, and 
the violin part shows that he under- 
stands also the idiom of this instrument. 
The mood of the Adagio recalls some- 
what the middle movement of Schu- 
mann’s D Minor Sonata, and there is a 
rhythmic feeling in the final movement, 
not unlike that of the finale of Brahms’s 
Second Symphony. 

It is pleasant to note in these days 
of baffling sophistication that we have 
composers in this country who are not 
ashamed of being natural in their ex- 
pression, who are frank in writing music 
of straightforward build that makes no 
pretense at being anything other than 
it is, and that has value, not through a 
sensational quality, but rather because 
of its distinctly classic feeling, and its 
worth as the expression of a musician 
who has studied his art and who works 
in it seriously and honestly. To be sure, 
as suggested above, the sonata is one of 
Mr. Cole’s earlier works and written in 
an idiom, probably to_a»considerable de- 
gree, less mature than is his music to- 
day. It is, therefore, all the more to 
his credit that he wrote such good music 
as a young man, and that he still feels 
For many com- 
posers seem to have a special pleasure in 
diseclaiming their early works. 

A tribute must be paid here to the 
continuing enterprise and idealism of 
Arthur P. Schmidt, the Boston pub- 
lisher, for bringing out the work. So- 
nata publishing in America is still looked 
on as something to be indulged in only 
at intervals, owing to the fact that the 
sale of such works is very limited. In 
publishing this sonata Mr. Schmidt 
again sets an example for other Amer- 
ican publishers to follow, namely, to is- 
sue a’ composer’s larger works as well 


‘as in his songs and shorter composi- 


tions, which latter the public buys more 
readily. There is a dedication to Max 
Bruch, the noted-German composer, with 
whom Mr. Cole studied composition. 


* * * 


IN A MAJOR. By 
‘“‘Dans Ja Douceur 


SECOND QUARTET 
Joseph Jongen, Op. 50. 


des Pins.’’ By Joseph Jongen, Op. 51. 
“Crépuscule au Lac Ogwen.’’ By Joseph 
Jongen, Op. 52. “Chant de May,’’ 


‘‘Menuet-Scherzo.” By Joseph Jongen, Op. 
53. (London: J. & W. Chester.) 


Mr. Jongen is known in America, if 
we are not mistaken, through his ’Cello 
Concerto which Jean Gerardy introduced 
here at a New York Philharmonic con- 
cert in the régime of Safonoff. His 
opus number of to-day tells us that he 
is a prolific composer. These works, 
which have recently been published in 
London, all give evidence of his fine 
musicianship, though none of them pos- 
sesse§ an arresting personality. 

The quartet for strings (Mr. Jon- 
gen’s second essay in the form) is a fine 
modern quartet, written with skill and 
sound development and no little facility 
in penetrating the particular possibil- 
ities of the-four stringed instruments, so 
that Mr. Jongen has obtained quite un- 
usual sonority in his. part-writing. The 
slow movement, Lento, is in our opinion 
the best of the three. There is a dedi- 
cation to. Théodore Ysaye, the Belgian 
composer and brother of the famous vio- 
linist. 

There is much atmosphere ‘in the 
“Dans la Douceur des Pins,” for ’cello 
and piano, and the “Crépuscule au Lac 
Ogwen,” an impression for piano solo, 
interests through its 15/8 rhythm and 
its very musicianly development of ma- 
terials. It is modern French in feeling, 


suggestive of Debussy in his middle 


period. Slighter are the two orga: 
pieces, “Chant de May” and “Menuet 
Scherzo.” Mr. Jongen seems not s 
much at home in writing for the organ 
nor are the ideas that go to make thes: 
two works as good as his other pieces 
here discussed. All of which does not 
mean that they are not much better tha: 
the average short recital piece for or 
gan written and published in this coun 
try, and for that reason they should hb: 
performed, if for no other. A. W. K. 





Henri La Bonte to Make Tour of Pacifx 
Coast 


Henri La Bonte, American tenor, wil 
start on a tour of the Pacific Coast be 
ginning at San Francisco on Jan. 16 
He stopped on the way out at Chicago 
St. Louis and East St. Louis, where hi: 
concert, under the auspices of the Hal 
cyon Society, was made one of the socia 
events of the season, as he had pre 
viously lived there before studying 
abroad, and was very active in loca! 
musical circles. He will give three re 
citals in San Francisco, after which wil! 
follow a tour of the other Pacific Coast 
cities, returning by way of Vancouver, 
Calgary and other Canadian cities. 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch will give his sec- 
ond piano recital of the season in AXolian 
Hall Saturday afternoon, Jan. 12. The 
Russian pianist will devote his program 
to works of Chopin and Schumann. 








Another remarkable 
appreciation of 


AURELIO 


GIORNI 


PIANIST 


By Edward C. Moore in Chi-" | 
cago Journal, Dec. 6, 1917: 





“A few people gathered in the 
Ziegfeld Theater yesterday 
morning to hear an excellent 
pianist named Aurelio Giorni. 
It was his first appearance 
here, but he displayed better 
playing than a good many 
others who have the con- 
firmed recital habit. He is 
young enough to see beauties 
in piano numbers that nearly | 
everyone uses for teaching 
pieces, and mature enough to 
play them as they ought to be | 
played. It was a harking back 
to earlier days to hear Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in A Flat, Opus |) 
26, but Giorni played it as | 
though he had only recently 
discovered it, and was delighted 
with the discovery. The same 
enthusiasm and beauty were 
evident in Chopin’s E Major 
Nocturne, ‘Barcarolle and EF 
Major Scherzo.” 
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WAR-TIME CONDITIONS SPOIL PHILADELPHIA 
ORC HESTRA’S PLAN OF “ TYPE” PROGRAMS 


Uncertainties of Transportation Make Rearrangement of Program Structure a Necessity—Anti-Wag- 
ner Bugaboo Added To Orchestra’s Perplexities—-Clara Clemens, Ossip Gabrilowitsch and 
Olga Samaroff Unite In Unique Program For Music School Benefit—Mme Melba’s Program 
Shows Diva Is Not Afraid To Sponsor Young Performers 





By H. T. CRAVEN 














HILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s elaborately de- 
vised program structure has toppled over. 
Art will to some extent be the gainer by 
this event, since, as was pointed out in 
this correspondence a week ago, classifi- 
cations too rigidly followed may easily 
result in the exploitation of inferior 
music. Handicaps arising from the war 
situation, rather than a managerial 
change of heart have occasioned this al- 
‘eration of plans. But whatever the 
cause, the artistic freedom is to be wel- 
comed. 

The long list of carefully captioned, 
specialized concerts no longer appears 
in the archestra’s prograyn books for 
two reasons. The uncertainties of trans- 
portation are likely to render forecasts 
of “type” concerts, English, French, 
Bloch, et al., fallible. Arthur Judson is 
still awaiting partitions of certain num- 
bers intended for the English program, 
originally billed some weeks ago and nuw 
hazily postponed. It now begins to look 
as though the treasury of classics in the 
orchestra’s musical library would have 
to be more generously tapped than here- 
tofore. No genuine art lover can lament 
this outlook. 

The second obstacle relates to the 
ubiquitous Wagnerian bugbear. And 


here the sincere music patron must blush 
for the rashness of some of his thought- 
lessly jingoistic compatriots. Pittsburgh 
has been at least logical in its bigotry. 
There all Teutonic music was banned 
“en bloc.” Philadelphia, and New York, 
too, flounder in the mire of inconsistency. 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” Liszt’s 
“St. Elizabeth,” and von Flotow’s “Mar- 
tha” figure on the Metropolitan roster, 
but as for liberty-loving Richard Wag- 
ner, it is grotesquely held that his “of- 
fense is rank.” 

Until recently it was believed that 
Philadelphia was exempt from such non- 
sense. The orchestra promoters, how- 


ever, seém to have had acuter perceptions ~ 
of the situation than the public in gen-’ 


eral. Yesterday’s concert in the Aca- 
demy marked the production of the first 
purely instrumental Wagnerian number 
of Mr. Stokowski’s season. This was the 
“Tannhauser” Overture and its bare an- 
nouncement had provoked a letter of pro- 
test in the columns of the Evening Bulle- 
tin. a 
It would be consoling to believe this 
silly attitude to be exceptional, but the 
orchestra’s management entertained more 
serious doubts in the matter. Follow- 


ing Friday’s concert a prominent official 
expressed his satisfaction in the fact that 
no untoward incident had marred the 
presentation of the overture and he in- 
timated some uncertainty as to the prac- 
tical wisdom of giving the already an- 
nounced Wagner and “Nibelungen”’ pro- 
grams. Mr. Judson, however, although 
udmitting that the entire program out- 
look was in rather a chaotic state, partly 
due to shipment troubles, asserted that 
no protest against Wagnerian music had 
been sent direct to the orchestra, but as 
to the character of the future musical 
roster he could not be explicit. 


“Atmosphere” for Spring 


Symphony 


Irom the strictly musical standpoint, 
the “Tannhauser” overture was only an 
incident on the admirable program of 
last week’s pair of concerts. The major 
instrumental offering was Schumann’s 
ever delightful, brilliantly melodious, 
touchingly romantic Spring “Symphony.” 
On past occasions here, this work has 
been better played, for some of its dainti- 
est passages were roughly given and 
there was a brief but noticeable uncer- 
tainty of tempo in the final movement. 
In spirit the reading was charmingly 
keyed. The slips were definite and tech- 
nical, 

Perhaps also the Arctic weather and 
a frigid auditorium, in which the ma- 
jority of the audience wore its wraps and 
overcoats, was partly responsible for the 
unfavorable impression. The _ incon- 
gruity between the mood of the music and 
the actual climatic reality was little 
short of comical. A higher mercury and 
the advantage of the Friday “rehearsal” 
insured much finer artistic results at the 
evening performance. Happily the other 
orchestral numbers, “The Magic Flute” 
and “Tannhiduser” overtures, and Saint- 
Saéns’s “Danse Macabre” were superbly 
produced at both concerts. 

Nicholas Douty of this city, who has 
long made compensation for a _ rather 
light tenor voice, with unerring evidences 
of good taste and a polished artistic 
method, was the soloist. His much ad- 
mired oratorio manner was effectively 
displayed in the recitative “Deeper and 
Deeper Still” and the aria “Waft Her, 
Angels,” from Handel’s “Jephtha,” while 
his keen instinct for modern song beau- 
ties had exhibition in three markedly 
poetic selections, Beaudelaire’s exquisite 
verses, “Invitation au Voyage,” set to 
music by Duparc, Debussy’s “Romance,” 
written to stanzas by Paul Bourget, and 
the intriguing excerpt, the ‘“Aubade” 
from Lalo’s neglected opera “Le Roi 
d’Ys.” f 

This week the orchestra undertakes its 
second tour this season of the Middle 
West. Pittsburgh, Ypsilanti, Detroit, 


Unfavorable 
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Grand Rapids and Kalamazoo will be 
visited. Hans Kindler, ’cellist, will be 
the soloist and the Tschaikowsky pro- 
gram, recently given in Philadelphia, will 
_e played. 


Orchestra to Give Red Cross Benefit 


The first concert planned after Mr. 
Stokowski’s return here will be devoted 
to the Red Cross on Wednesday night, 
Jan. 23, in the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The seating capacity is here much larger 
than in the Academy of Music and patri- 
otic advantage will naturally be taken of 
this condition. 

Clara Clemens was heard here on 
Thursday night at a truly remarkable 
concert given at the Bellevue-Stratford 
for the benefit of the Settlement Music 
School. In her fine taste and keen in- 
terpretive gifts the sole surviving de- 
scendent of Mark Twain is an interest- 
ing artist. The art of her gifted hus- 
band, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, sparkled and 
flashed with the splendor of a constella- 
tion. His accompaniments to the Cle- 
mens song numbers were superb, with- 
out in any way fransgressing the bounds 
of discretion in this delicate sphere. The 
great pianist and Thaddeus Rich, the 
admirable concert master of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, were heard in Grieg’s 
lovely Sonata in F Major, and Mr. Gab- 
rilowitsch also participated brilliantly in 
duets for two keyboards with Olga Sa- 
maroff. Their joint offerings were an 
Arensky romance and a Saint-Saéns 
waltz and scherzo. 

Madame Samaroff played a Saint-Saens 
Concerto in C Minor with Hans Kindler 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra interpret- 
ing the ’cello portions of the work. Mr. 
Stokowski spoke eloquently and with 
felicitous choice of words on behalf of the 
discerning practical idealism of the Set- 
tlement School. 

Such an assemblage of artists in one 
recital is unique here. Notable also is 
the fact that all of these eminent vir- 
tuosi may now, by residence, be rated as 
Philadelphians. 


Gabrilowitsch as Composer 


It may be added that the versatile Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch revealed potent construc- 
tive as well as interpretive gifts. One of 
Clara Clemens’ offerings was an exquis- 
ite song entitled “Goodbye” for which the 
magnetic pianist had cognposed_ the 
music. Her other numbers were two 
haunting songs-by Rachmaninoff, Tschai- 
kowsky’s “When Day Dawns,” Saint- 
Saéns’s “La Serenite,” Bizet’s “L’Avril,” 
and Moussorgsky’s grotesque and intrigu- 
ing “‘Hopak.” 

Nellie Melba made her initial appear- 
ance of the season here—it would have 
been her second had not the second Bos- 
ton Symphony concert, a month ago, been 
abandoned—at the Academy of Music, 
on Saturday afternoon. Although’ her 
voice now lacks its once unrivalled bell- 
like quality, the Australian diva is still 
a great artist, whose best talents un- 
questionably lie in the direction of re- 
cital work. Fine artistic results were 
achieved in a delicious group of songs, 
that included Chausson’s “Le Temps des 
Lilas” and “Les Papillons,” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s familiar “Chant Indoue,” 
Bemberg’s “Chant Venitien,” and the Ar- 
diti show piece, “Se Saran Rose.” Among 
her graciously given encores were, of 
course, “Annie Laurie” and “Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye.” The best attributes of 
her present art, however, were exploited 


in the same atmospheric “Aubade” from 
“Le Roi d’Ys,” which Mr. Douty sang 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra on the 
same Saturday evening. 

The soprano’s assisting artists were of 
conspicuously high quality. Arthur 
Hackett’s ingratiating tenor voice was 
effectively exhibited in French songs, in- 
cluding notably the “Dream” fram Mas- 
senet’s “Manon,” which he gave with a 
grace and polish worthy of Edmond 
Clément and in English numbers in which 
not a syllable of his pure English dic- 
tion was lost. Stella Power, an Aus- 
tralian protégée of the diva, sang with 
marked technical fluency the “Bel Rag- 
gio” from “Semiramide.” Francis de 
Gourguignon, pianist, gave adequate 
readings of Handel’s “Chaconne Variée,” 
Tschaikowsky’s “Humoresque,” Rubin- 
stein’s spectacular “Staccato Etude,” 
and a Saint-Siiens “Allegro Passionata.” 
Frank St. Leger furnished the accom- 
paniments in a concert in which, for once, 
a star was unafraid to sponsor interest- 
ing abilities by auxiliary performers. 
Such artistic generosity is as rare as it is 
emphatically pleasing. 


GRAND OPERA CONCERT 
GIVEN IN ROCHESTER 


Marcella Craft, Mary Jordan, Theo 
Karle and Bernard Ferguson Join 


in Well Devised Program 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 5.—The third 
concert of the James E. Furlong series 
was given on Tuesday evening, Jan. 1, 
at Convention Hall, presenting four art- 
ists in a “Grand Opera Night” program. 
The four artists as originally scheduled 
were Marcella Craft, soprano; Mary Jor- 
dan, contralto; Theo Karle, tenor, and 
Arthur Middleton, bass. As the latter 
was taken ill in Chicago, Edgar Scho- 
licld was announced as substitute, but 
he himself was also taken ill and the 
fourth singer finally appeared in the 
person of Bernard Ferguson, baritone, 
who made a most favorable impression. 

The program was not entirely one of 
operatic arias and was rather long, but 
the large audience enjoyed it thoroughly, 
especially the quartet and trios. Miss 
Craft was handicapped by a cold, but 
her charming interpretation of the “But- 
lerfly” arias brought her great applause. 
Theo Karle made a special appeal to the 
audience, and Miss Jordan also delighted 
her hearers, especially with the “Haban- 
era” from “Carmen.” The four artists 
guve the Sextet from “Lucia” in quartet 
form, Miss Jordan and Mr. Karle sang 
the duet “Back to Our Mountains” from 
“Il Trovatore”’ and the Prison Scene 
from “Faust” was sung by Miss Craft, 
Mr. Karle and Mr. Ferguson. John 
Adams Warner for Miss Craft and Wil- 
liam Stickles for the other three artists, 
furnished excellent accompaniments. 

The new organ of the Central Presby- 
lerian Church was dedicated on Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 3, in the presence of 
an audience that packed the auditorium. 
Norman Nairn is the organist of the 
church and he shared the musical pro- 
gram with the builder of the organ, 
John A. Bell of Pittsburgh. This organ 
is now the finest in the city. On Friday 
evening, Jan. 4, Charles Heinroth, or- 
vanist and director of music at Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, gave a brilliant re- 
cilal on the instrument to an equally 
large audience. M. E. 
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Chicago Organizations Present 
‘Messiah’ for the Sailors 


Civic Music Association Brings Rinclis Club and Stock’s Orchestra to 
Great Lakes Naval Association—Hadley Directs Gunn Forces 

‘“‘Herod’’ Overture—Eddy Brown and 

Arthur Alexander Heard in Joint Recital 














Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 

Chicago, Jan. 5, 1918. 

HE Civie Music Association of Chi- 
cago, co-operating with Mrs. A. J. 
Ochsner, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, brought the 
Apollo Club and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra to the Great Lakes Naval As- 
sociation Thursday, where a_ perfor- 
mance of Handel’s “Messiah” was given 
for the sailors. The soloists were Lu- 
cille Stevenson, soprano; Ruth Simmons, 
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contralto; Grant Kimbell, tenor, and Her- 
bert Gould, bass. The performance of 
the oratorio was shortened to allow the 
orchestra to play a brief program dur- 
ing the last half hour. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
drew on its own membership for its solo- 
ist, Enrico Tramonti, harpist, at its 
weekly pair of concerts. His work in 
Widor’s “Chorale and Variations,” for 
harp and orchestra, was clean and ar- 
tistic, although the selection did not serve 
well to show off his powers. Schubert’s 
“Unfinished Symphony” was the chief 
matter of the purely orchestral part of 
the program. This was played with 
singing beauty of tone, and was followed 
by the “Scherzo” and “Finale” from 
Schubert’s Quintet for Strings, edited 
for orchestra by Frederick Stock, with 
the keys changed from C Major and 
Minor, respectively, to B Major and Mi- 
nor, to make a fitting connection with 
the two movements of the symphony. In 
Stock’s editing they lost none of their 
original melodic beauty, and gained rich- 
ness and loveliness in the _ process. 
Strube’s overture, “Puck,” George Schu- 
mann’s “Dance of Nymphs and Satyrs,” 
and Victor Herbert’s “Irish Rhapsody” 
were other matter of the program. 

Harry Hadley was guest conductor 
of his “Herod” Overture for the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra of Chicago on 
Sunday afternoon, in the Studebaker 
Theatre. An early work, written about 
1901, it was heard for the first time in 
Chicago, and was unusually effective. A 
master of sensuous melody, Hadley is 
also an unusual conductor. He obtained 
from the orchestra such warmth of tone 
and musicianly playing as the writer has 
not heard this organization disclose in 
any previous concert. Florence Minnin- 
ger, soprano, sang the familiar “Caro 
Nome” aria with a fairly well trained 
voice, marred by a constant tremolo and 
a tendency to harden the upper register. 
Sidney Silber, pianist, of Lincoln, Neb., 
played the G Minor Concerto of Saint- 
Saéns. He is a well matured pianist, and 
played with poise and assurance, and 
with beautiful tone. The Bell Telephone 
Company Male Chorus, although lacking 
in top tenors, sang with vim and vigor, 
Daniel Protheroe conducting. The vwr- 
chestra, conducted by Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, played parts of Delibes’ “Sylvia” 
Ballet. 


Dunham Forces End Season 


The Philharmonic Orchestra of Chi- 
cago, Arthur Dunham conducting, ended 
its season with a benefit concert for the 
Navy Relief Society, Sunday afternoon 
in the Illinois Theatre. Harold Henry, 
pianist, whose work was reviewed in 
last issue; Minna Hager, soprano; and 
Myrna Sharlow, soprano, were soloists. 
Miss Sharlow sang “Depuis le jour” with 
refreshing youth and clarity of voice. 
Miss Hager sang four Chinese tone pic- 
tures by John Alden Carpenter, called 
“Water Colors.” These were entirely 
lovely bits, although the beauty of the 
orchestra accompaniment diverted atten- 
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tion from the voice. The composer did 
the small part which the scoring assigned 
to the piano. 

Frances Ingram, contralto, was in un- 
usually beautiful voice at her recital in 
the Ziegfeld Theater Wednesday morn- 
ing. Her tones were opulent, big, gor- 
geous; her singing was full of tender- 
ness, of sympathetic feeling for the text; 
her phrasing was musicianly, and her 
singing sparkled with color. Especially 
interesting was a group of five Indian 
songs by Thurlow Lieurance, and one 
of modern Russian songs. 

Eddy Brown, violinist, and Arthur Al- 
exander, tenor, gave the fourth musicale 
of the Kinsolving series of musical morn- 
ings in the Crystal Ballroom of the Black- 
stone Hotel, the proceeds of which inure 
to the Navy Relief Society. The violin- 
ist disclosed agile fingers, fluent tech- 
nique, singing tone, and he performed 
some rather brilliant pyrotechnics. He 
seemed entirely at ease in such difficult 
pieces as Kreisler’s “‘Tambourin Chinois” 
and a Paganini “Caprice.” Mr. Alexan- 
der, playing his own accompaniments, 
sang groups of old Italian, modern 
I'rench and contemporary American 
songs. His voice was well placed, and 
his accompaniments were done with rare 
beauty. He seemed to have no favorites 
among his songs, singing one about the 
same as the others, and putting a great 
deal of nervous energy into all of them. 

The Chicago Apollo Club, Harrison M. 
Wild conducting, repeated its splendidly 
sung performance of the “Messiah” Sun- 
day afternoon in Orchestra Hall. The 
soloists were Ethel G. Benedict, soprano; 
Ruth Simmons, contralto; Grant Kim- 
bell, tenor, and William Beard, basso, all 
of Chicago. 

Litta Mabie Bach, soprano, was solo- 
ist at the monthly concert of the Edison 
Symphony Orchestra, in Orchestra Hall, 
Thursday evening. She sang the “Vis- 
si d’arte” aria from “Tosca,” disclosing 
a young, fresh natural voice, which 
showed the effects of careful schooling. 
Her interpretation was original and 
pleasing. She also sang songs in Eng- 
lish, Mrs. Herman Devries accompanying 
her at the piano. 

“Das Dreimaderlhaus,” a play revolv- 
ing around Franz Schubert, and intro- 
ducing a great deal of Schubert’s music, 
was played, in German, at the Bush Tem- 
ple Theater this week. The play deals 
with the composer about two years be- 
fore his death, and with Vienna and 
Viennese life. The small orchestra 
found difficulty in publishing some of the 
musical extracts, such as the “Unfinished 
Symphony,” but the players worked hard 
and the artistry of the actors was sin- 
cere. 

The Chicago Woman’s Musical Club 
presented a program Thursday afternoon 
in the Fine Arts Building. The Murdock 
Trio (Leta Murdock, violinist; Mora 
Murdock, pianist; Mrs. Charles Calkins, 
Clar- 
ence Eidam, pianist, played numbers by 


Chopin and others in his usual fine style 
Marie Ludwig, harpist, played two solos 
very artistically. Burton Thatcher, bari- 
tone, sang well, although hampered by a 
cold. Violette Rounsavell, soprano, was 
heard. On Saturday evening the club 
was sponsor for the performance of “The 
Bohemian Girl” at the Strand Theater by 
the Boston English Opera Company, the 
proceeds of which went to the Navy Re- 
lief Society. 

Eric De lLamarter’s organ recital 
Thursday afternoon at the Fourth Pres 
byterian Church featured several selec 
tions by Chicago composers—a suite in 
classic vein by himself, an “Allegro 
Maestoso” by Wesley La Violette per 
formed for the first time, and a “Caril 
lon” by Leo Sowerby. 

On the six-months’ tour of the Paulist 
Choristers, under the direction of Father 
William J. Finn, in the interest of the 
fund for the restoration of towns in the 
devastated areas of France, forty or more 
little boys of school age will receive a 
course of instruction in singing. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





MME. BUCKHOUT’S RECITAL 





Delightful Program of Christiaan 
Kriens Music Presented 


The music of Christiaan Kriens was 
presented Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 2, 
at the studio of Mme. Buckhout, New 
York, in her composers’ recital series. 
Mr. Kriens’s achievements have won him 
high regard as a composer and a large 
audience gathered to hear his composi- 
tions. 

Mme. Buckhout sang three groups of 
his songs, scoring in them, and repeating 
in response to the demand “The Secret,” 
which is dedicated to her; “Hammock 
Song” and “Love in April,” the latter 
also dedicated to her. Among the others 
were “La Lettre Adieu,” “You Have 
Forgotten” and “Le Soir,” the last 
named with violin obbligato. Eleanor 
Foster, the composer’s gifted wife, 
played effectively his piano compositions, 
“Pickaninny Lullaby,” from his “Creole” 
Suite; “Villanelle” and “Caprice Com- 
ique.” Mr. Kriens played the piano ac- 
companiments for Mme. Buckhout and 
also appeared in his own violin composi- 
tions, “Chanson Marie Antoinette,” 
“Danse Rustique,” “Nuages” (repeated), 
Mazurka de Concert, Valse de Concert, 
Chanson Provencale and a new “Parmi 
les Oiseaux,” still in manuscript and 
played for the first time on this occasion. 





At the coming afternoon recital of the 
prominent American violinist, Theodore 
Spiering, in A®olian Hall, on Jan. 17, 
the program will contain the César 
I'ranck Sonata, which the artist wil! 
play with Richard Epstein, who will 
accompany the remainder of the pro 
gram. 
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BY REDFERN MASON. 

The members of the San Francisco 
Musical Club Hstened to an “opera- 
logue” yesterday morning at the St. 
Franois, with a senata by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman / 

The Cadman sonata, which was 
played with rare musical sympathy 
by Claude Gotthelf, is a serious con- 
tribution to American music. The 
composer knows the. spirit of the 
sonata inttmately enough to express 
it in an individual way. That way, 
it seems to me, is American and, 
more than that, American of the 
West. It is. melodious and the 
melody made me think of the mesas 
of Colorado and the great open 
spaces of Arizona. Here is no alter- | 
nation of structural passage work and 
lyric interludes: Mr. Cadman’s work 

| 
| 





is architectural. More than that it 
is beautiful. It strikes me as one of 
the most stimulating pleces of music 
our Western America has produced. 
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FARRAR AND WHITEHILL SUPERB IN FIRST 


“THAIS” OF SEASON AT THE METROPOLITAN 





Under Monteux’s Baton and with Altered Cast, Massenet Work Is Performed with Fine Spirit—Diva 
Eclipses Her Former Impersonation of Title Part, While Baritone Adds “Athanael” to His Best 
Réles—Diaz Makes Auspicious Début as ‘“‘Nicias’»—‘‘Marouf’? Has Second Performance on New 
Year’s Eve—Audience at “L’Elisir”’ Clamors for Encore After Caruso Finishes “Una Furtiva Lagrima”’ 


ASSENET’S “Thais,” postponed on 
account of the illness of Geraldine 
Farrar, was given its first performance 


‘of the season on Saturday afternoon, 


Jan. 5. With the exception of Mme. Far- 
rar in the name part and Mme. Howard 
as Albine, the cast was entirely a new 
one. It was a very different “Thais” in 
every respect. Last year’s production 
was flat in more senses than one and 
neither French nor Greek in spirit, but 
now, re-cast and under Mr. Monteux’s 
baton, the opera went with a snap that 
could hardly have been bettered. 

Mme. Farrar has altered her business 
in the first two acts and improved it 

stly. Her ineffective entrance of last 
year has been abandoned and she now 
trides to the tiny altar at the rear of 
the stage, and, mounting it, poses splen- 
didly before the crowd. At the close of 
the act, instead of going up into the 
doorway of the house, she again mounted 
the altar, and, with her “Ose venir, toi 
qui brave Venus!” the curtain fell upon 


a most effective stage picture. Even 
Mary Garden in the part did nothing 
vetter than this. In the second act she 
sang the mirror song from the center 
of the stage instead of lying upon the 
couch. She also restored the invocation 
to Venus and sang it caressing the 
statue, thus giving an exgellent picture 
of the intimate terms upon which the 
ancients lived with their household gods. 
The last two acts were materially the 
same as before. Mme. Farrar has made 
her “Thais” into a most masterly charac- 
terization. Of her singing, it is not pos- 
sible to say much as she is still suffering 
from laryngitis and under the care of a 
physician. It was never up to the stand- 
ard of her acting or her personal ap- 
pearance. 

Clarence Whitehill as Athanael, re- 
placing Mr. Amato, gave one of the very 
finest performances ever seen on the 
Metropolitan stage. It was admirable 
vocally and compelling dramatically. His 
“Voila la terrible cité,” was an unusual 
piece of declamation. In his conception 
of the part he dominates the courtesan 
more by the power of the monk’s person- 
ality than by the doctrine he preaches, 
which is probably what really did hap- 
pen. As a whole, the impersonation 
ranks with Mr. Whitehill’s Wotan, and 
that is high praise, indeed. 


Début of Mr. Diaz 


Rafael Diaz made his début with the 
company in the thankless part of Nicias. 
He disclosed a lignt tenor ,voice of pleas- 
ant though somewhat over-resonant qual- 
ity. He is agreeable in appearance and 
apparently possesses good stage tech- 
nique. After so auspicious a beginning, 
it will be interesting to see what he can 
do in réles making greater demands upon 
his ability. 

Misses Sparkes and Egener replaced 
Mmes. Garrison and Delaunois as, the 
young slaves and were scarcely an im- 
provement. Their laughing entrance in 
the second scene, about the only bit they 
had. to do, was not effective. 

Mr. Monteux conducted admirably, and, 
as has been said, infused a true Gallic 
:pirit which was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence from Mr, Polacco’s reading of last 


year. The “Méditation” was well played 
and was listened to with rapt attention 
by an audience which had talked all 
through the lovely introduction to the 
second scene. d. & Bi. 


“Marouf”’ Repeated 


New Year’s Eve brought the second 
performance at the Metropolitan of 
“Marouf.” Henri Rabaud’s singularly 
unoriginal, uninspired and unilluminat- 
ing operatic version of this sparkling 
Arabian Nights’ tale awakened but little 
genuine enthusiasm. At best it is simply 
a clever potpourri of other, and greater, 
men’s utterances and styles. Even the 
orchestral treatment discloses shortcom- 
ings. Instrumental effects there are 
a-plenty, but many of them exist for 
their own sake alone. The composer’s 
straining after exotic tone-mixtures re- 
sults in a loss of that fine golden under- 
tone which suffuses the orchestral can- 
vases of the masters. The Oriental mu- 
sic which is supposed to bridge the chasm 
between modern Paris and old Cairo is 
never open to the charge of being un- 
conventional. 

The principals were again Mme. Alda 
(as the Princess), Mr. de Luca (in the 
title part, Marouf, Cobbler of Cairo), 
Mr. Rothier (the Sultan), Miss Howard 
(the Wife), Mr. Chalmers (Ali), Mr. de 
Segurola (the Vizier). They enacted 
their réles excellently, particularly Mme. 
Alda and Mr. De Luca, both of whom 
were in good vocal condition. Mr. de 
Luca’s song in the third act was warmly 
applauded. Rosina Galli danced en- 
chantingly in the ballet in Act Two. Mr. 
Monteux directed skillfully. B. R. 


“The Elixir of Love” 


Wednesday evening brought another 
performance of Donizetti’s “Elixir of 
Love,” with the usual cast. The audi- 
ence was large, and did its best to de- 
mand a repetition of the “Una furtiva 
lagrima” from Mr. Caruso in the final 
act, but the tenor was unwilling to grant 
it, and, after making several attempts 
to go ahead with the performance by sig- 
nalling Miss Hempel and talking with 
her and motioning to Mr. Papi to increase 
the orchestra’s volume so as to drown out 
the continuing applause, the remainder 
of the opera was sung. The great tenor 
was not in good voice in the first two 
acts, but recovered himself as the per- 
formance progressed. His singing of the 
famous “Una _ furtiva” the audience 
always makes much of, despite the fact 


_that he sings it with much too violent a 


stressing of its outline and brings to it 
a bathos which pleases the groundlings 
and makes the judicious wonder. For 
they hold that Donizetti’s famous air, 
one of the greatest of its kind, should 
not be sung in the “E lucevan le stelle” 
style, nor with an emotional quality 
suited to the modern and not the classic 
Italian opera. Mr. Caruso sings the last 
part of this Donizetti air as though he 
thinks it should. 

Miss Hempel was charming as Adina, 
thourh she seemed to be suffering from 
a cold. Mr. Scotti was superb as Bel- 
core, Mr. Didur outdid himself as Dul- 
camara, one of his most vivid pnersona- 
tions, and Miss Sparkes was efficient as 
Gianetta. The work of the chorus was 
worthy and Mr. Papi conducted the or- 
chestra with taste. A. W. K. 


“Daughter of the Regiment” 
Donizetti’s “Daughter of the Regi- 
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ment’? was the opera for Saturday eve- 
ning’s popular bill. The revival of this 
sparkling comedy opera has been made 
suecessfully and attracted a good-sized 
audience. 

Miss Hempel had ovations after her 
drum solo and after the inane Proch 
variations, which she offers as a bra- 
voura piece in the third act. The ap- 
plause was so hearty that she added 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” in English. Her 
performance of Marie is sprightly and 
full of dash. 


As Sergeant Sulpizio Mr. Scotti of- 
fers an inimitable performance. Every 
detkil of the character is interpreted by 
him with a sure touch, and his makeup, 
like: his other notable achievements in 
this‘ important phase of the singing ac- 
tor’s art, is masterly. Mr. Carpi as 
Tonto sang some of his music with charm 
and acted the role intelligently. Mme. 
Mattfeld is a good. Marchioness, and 
Messrs. Reschiglian, D’Angelo and Au- 
disio do their parts acceptably. Mr. 
Papi conducted the music with good re 
sults and had a special round of ap- 
plause for the “Tyrolienne” for strings, 
which is played as a prelude to Act. III. 

A. W. K. 





“Manon Lescaut” was sung on the 
evening of Jan. 4, with the usual cast ex 
cept that Miss Muzio assumed the title 
role in place of Mme. Alda. Miss Muzio 
gave an excellent performance and was 
generously applauded. Mr. Caruso re 
peated his effective Des Grieux and 
Messrs. Amato and Segurola were heard 
as Lescaut and Geronte respectively. 





GABRILOWITSCH AS 
DETROIT CONDUCTOR 


Russian Celebrity Appears as 
Guest Leader With Local 
Symphony Orchestra 


DETROIT, MICH., Jan. 3.—Of para- 
mount interest in Detroit musical circles 
is the recent upheaval in the affairs of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. This 
organization has not been prospering as 
it should and Weston Gales felt that 
possibly a new conductor would bring 
renewed enthusiasm and add fresh im- 
petus to the work. Acting upon this 
impulse, Mr. Gales tendered his resigna- 
tion and it was accepted by the board 
of directors. 

No definite course has as yet been 
decided upon but for the present the 
concertmaster, William Grafing King, is 
conducting the Sunday “Pop” concerts 
and is meeting with unqualified success. 
For his first appearance as conductor 
on Dec. 23 Mr. King chose Bizet’s “L’Ar- 
lésienne” Suite, No. 1; Edward German’s 
dances from “Henry VIII,” the Over- 
ture to “Figaro” and Mendelssohn’s 
“Athalie.” Lois Johnston, a popular De- 
troit soprano, contributed two groups of 
French and English songs and, as usual, 
acquitted herself with credit. 

The services of Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
were secured for the pair of concerts at 
the Armory on Friday afternoon, Dec. 
28, and the following Saturday night 
and it is generally hoped that the De- 
troit Orchestra will be able to retain him 
as conductor. Before an audience, nota- 
ble both musically and numerically, the 
distinguished Russian carried his men 
to unexpected heights. The orchestral 
numbers were the Tschaikowski Sym- 
phony No. 4 in F Minor and the Over- 
ture to “Tannhauser,” both familiar 
compositions on the Detroit Symphony 
programs. It must be admitted that 
they gained new beauties under the 
baton of Gabrilowitsch. The orchestra 
members played with unwonted fire and 
animation and gave ready response to 
their inspiring director. Gabrilowitsch 
was insistently recalled to the platform, 
the entire audience voicing the opinion 
that before them was the answer to the 
Detroit Symphony problems. Whether 
or not Detroit will be so fortunate as to 
be able to retain this brilliant artist- 
conductor is as yet undetermined, but 
his two appearances here proved beyond 
a doubt that in an amazingly short time 
he could raise the organization to a very 
high standard. 

Efrem Zimbalist was the soloist of the 
occasion and made an unusually strong 
appeal to his audience, playing the Bee- 
thoven Concerto in D Major. He re- 
ceived a vociferous demonstration of 
applause and was repeatedly brought 
back to the stage. The support given 
Zimbalist by the orchestra was superb 
and quite eclipsed any of their previous 
accompaniments. 

One of the most artistic events of 
the musical season occurred at the 
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Woodward Avenue Prebyterian Church 
on the afternoon of Dec. 23, when the 
Orpheus and Madrigal Clubs, under the 
leadership of Charles Frederic Morse, 
made a joint appearance. The Orpheus 
Club has long since been the accepted 
standard for male choruses in this city 
and the Madrigal Club, formed but two 
years ago, now holds that enviable po- 
sition among choruses of women’s voices. 
The program included “Silent Night, 
Holy Night,” a folk-song of Northern 
France “Noél of the Bressan Waits,” 
three choruses from the Russian Liturgy 
and, as a closing number, the “Hallelu- 
jah” Chorus from “The Messiah.” A 
former member of the Orpheus Club, 
William K. Kerr, sang the solo parts, 
and Mrs. Samuel C. Mumford acted as 
accompanist. 

Mrs. Eleanor Hazzard Peacock, dra- 
matic soprano of Detroit, appeared as 
soloist for the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra in that city on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 16. M. M. 


Cherniavsky Trio Scores in Another 
Concert in New York 


The Cherniavsky Trio appeared in con- 
cert before the People’s Symphony Con- 
certs’ Auxiliary Club at the Washington 
Irving Auditorium on the evening of 
Jan. 4. The brothers gave great pleas- 
ure to the audience with the Schubert 
Trio, Op. 99, and a group of numbers 
skilfully arranged for their own use. 
Mischel played a Bohemian ’cello ar- 
rangement; Jan displayed his art with 
a Chopin group, and Leo exhibited his 
prowess with the Ernst Concerto, ac- 
companied by Jan. The artists were re- 
called numerous times. 





Florence McMillan Again on Tour with 
Mme. Homer 


Florence McMillan, pianist and ac- 
companist for Mme. Homer spent Decem- 
ber in New York. Her work with Mme. 
Ilomer was in appearances at the Bagby 
Musicale, Hippodrome, Metropolitan 
Sunday night concert and at Smith Col- 
lege. Her individual appearances in- 
cluded a Red Cross benefit in New York 
and concerts at Briar Cliff Manor and 
Camp Mills. The remainder of her time 
was given over to coaching. Miss Mc- 
Millan is now on tour with Mme, Homer 
for the month of January. 





Press Room at “Met.” Also Has Stars, 
but on Service Flag 


A service flag with four stars was 
hung in the press room of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House recentlv. with appropri- 
ate ceremony. The suggestion was made 
when it became known that Richard Ald- 
rich, music critic of the Times, New 
York, had volunteered for service and 
the next day ordered to report for duty. 
The roll of critics was then called and it 
was found that Edward Farrell of the 
Sun was a private at Camp Upton, Lee 
Sellers with the Army Reserves and J. R. 
Crowe with the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Corps in France. 





Following a suit brought by Flora 
Revalles, singer and dancer, who has 
been appearing at the Century Theater, 
the Century Amusement Company has 
gone into bankruptcy with liabilities of 
more than $100,000. 
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LINCOLN WELCOMES 
SAN CARLO FORCES 


Marcella Craft Triumphs—Opera 
Also Given by Wheatley- 
LeBaron Studios 





LINCOLN, NEB., Dec. 30.—Christmas 
was celebrated in all the Lincoln churches 
with an abundance of musical services. 
One of the most beautiful was the mid- 
night Christmas Eve service at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity (Episcopal), 
sung by a large chorus choir assisted 
by two quartets. The service proper was 
preceded by the singing of old French 
Christmas carols in the tower of the 
church. Community carol singing was 
much in evidence, and in many of the 
residence sections of the city, bands of 
singers went about Christmas Eve 
carolling under the windows in which 
had been placed the lighted Red Cross. 
The hospitals, and home of shut-ins were 
visited on Christmas morning by well- 
organized bands of musicians. 

Among the many splendid musical of- 
ferings of the past month have been the 
performances of opera given here by the 


San Carlo Opera Company, Fortune 
Gallo, director; and at the Wheatley-Le- 
Baron Studios. The San Carlo singers 
presented three operas, “La Traviata,” 
“Faust,” with Marcella Craft as Marque- 
rite, and “Jewels of the Madonna,” Carlo 


Peroni directing the music. The work 
of the choruses and of the orchestra was 
at all times good, and received cordial 
appreciation. Vaccari as Véioletta in 
“Traviata”; Marcella Craft as Margue- 
rite, and Agostini as Gennaro had 
great successes, as did many who took 
smaller parts. Miss Craft really created 
a sensation with her singing and acting 
in “Faust.” Her appearance was in 
every way a wonderful treat to the many 
musicians present. Mrs. H. J. Kirsch- 
stein was the local manager. 


The gala performance of scenes from 
the operas “Samson and Delilah,” “La 
Gioconda,” “Martha,” and “Rigoletto,” 
given at the Oliver Theater by Louise 
LeBaron and Walter Wheatley, assisted 
by Louis Kreidler of Chicago, and by 
Jessie Doyle Murray, Ethelyn Bignell 
Matson, Edward Boehmer, and Lenore 
Burkett of this city, was an artistic suc- 
cess. Mr. Wheatley and Miss LeBaron 
have been pioneers in presenting munici- 
pal opera in Lincoln, and have achieved 
some marvellous results. This presenta- 
tion of the principal scenes from the four 
operas was particularly satisfying, all 
of the principals exhibiting great beauty 
of tonal and dramatic art. Mrs. Carrie 
B. Raymond directed the performance. 


Community music has become a part 
of the life of students at the University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, and during Christ- 
mas week the students enjoyed the privi- 
lege of singing their annual service of 
Christmas carols on the campus, before 
a beautifully lighted and decorated 
Christmas tree, Mrs. Carrie B. Raymond 
directing the singing. 

The Girls’ Glee Club of the Peru State 
Normal School made two successful ap- 
pearances in Lincoln on Tuesday, sing- 
ing at the Lincoln Commercial Club 














ANEW ERA FOR THE AMERICAN 
COMPOSER 


By RICHARD L. STOKES, in the St. Louis “‘Dispatch’’ 














HE war, with its two effects of cut- 
ting off the supply of music from 
Europe and at the same time of awaken- 
ing a nationalistic spirit in the United 
States, has inaugurated a new era for 
the American composer. Previously the 
door had too often been closed against 
him except in the smaller fields of song 
and piano writing. Authorship for the 
orchestra is a singularly laborious task, 
to say nothing of the training, inspira- 
tion and the architectural faculty for 
handling sounds in masses which are 
required. And the American had the 
depressing consciousness that most prob- 
ably the fruit of all his toil and pains 
would be doomed to repose unheard 


upon a shelf, while works no better, if as 
good, received performances and praise 
because the name of the composer hap- 
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pened to be German, or Austrian, or 
french, or English. 

It is equally honorable, therefore, to 
Emerson Whithorne of Cleveland and to 
Director Max Zach that the former’s 
symphony phantasy, “Ranga,” received 
its first performance anywhere at yes- 
terday’s Symphony Orchestra concert, 
to be repeated to-night. Such an accom- 
plishment advertises to the whole coun- 
try that in St. Louis is an orchestra 
through which the American composer 
may, if deserving, obtain a hearing—a 
hearing, moreover, under the most auspi- 
cious circumstances, for Director Zach 
could not have given more painstaking 
care to a new work by Debussy or Strav- 
insky than he lavished during the two 
weeks devoted to rehearsing “Ranga.” 
In addition to such encouragements, the 
St. Louis musical public is cordially hos- 
pitable to American works, as witness 
the ovation bestowed upon the composer, 
who was present. 


LAURA LITTLEFIELD 


Agin TRIUMPHS in 


ANNUAL BOSTON RECITAL 


“MRS. LITTLEFIELD’S EXCURSION 


INTO BY-WAYS OF 


rooms in the morning, and at the Temple 
Theater, under the auspices of the Music 
Department of the Woman’s Club, in the 
afternoon. Dr. Homer House had charge 
of the organization, and led their sing- 
ing. 

The School of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska reports gratifying 
progress in the interest being taken in the 
courses offered in theoretical music. 
Rabbi Jacob Singer, in charge of these 
courses, reports the enrollment as being 
two and one-half times as large in this 


department as it was last year. Rabb 
Singer has been honored by being mad 
chairman of the committee on music ir 
the synagogues of America. The com 
mittee will meet in Chicago in the nea) 
future. 

Camp-fire Girls of Lincoln lead the 
community singing at a Red Cross lec- 
ture, held Sunday afternoon at the Rialto 
Theater. Marcel Roger de Bouzon sang 
and was assisted at the piano by Eduoard 
Hesselbert, pianist and composer. 

H. G. K. 





MAnabe 


EAUTY is an inherent quality of the Knabe. 
Its simplicity and dignity of architecture 


befit its position in fine homes. 


The exquisite 


tone and perfect action express the subtlest 


tone coloring. 


It is the harmonic achievement 


of supreme craftsmanship. 
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presenting. She is particularly interesting in her choice of program, 
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FRENCH SONG WITH VOICE AND SKILL T L 
PIECES. An unusually large and friendly on Wg BR 
Littlefield in Jordan Hall last evening. * * * Unanimous was the 
admiration of her charming voice and her versatile sympathy with 
songs, French and American, her proficiency in the French tongue 
and the French manner. Her tones readily and intimately reflect 
per poreepenty. , They Pi went. Brepertionce and well placed, 
right and vibrant, or softly caressing and introspective turn,”’— 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, Dec. 19, 1917. . oe 


“Mrs. Littlefield showed her constantly increasing mastery of her 
voice and her art. Her French diction was thrice admirable, and 
her style distinguished throughout the recital for its fine adjust- 
ments and values, and the singer’s ability to establish a mood. 
* * * It was a pleasure to listen to these songs, interpreted with 
the high intelligence and differentiating skill shown by Mrs. 
Littlefield.”—BOSTON POST, Dec. 23, 1917. 


‘She is one of the most accomplished vocalists the managers are 


selecting enough works from the familiar song repertory to let 
listeners indulge the pleasure of memory, and selecting the kind of 
unfamiliar works that are worthy the attention of an earnest 
audience. The artist offered some songs for her middle group of 
pieces, in English, which she can confidently take with her where- 
ever she appears.”—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, Dec. 19, 1917. 


“The singer has a pleasing voice, fresh, spontaneous, well trained. 
She sings easily, with intelligence and a certain authority. a * 
Singers often become commonplace in their performance of songs 
in English, and in this respect Mrs. Littlefield triumphs. The songs 
by Schneider, Spalding, Homer, Fiske and Endicott were all sung 
eloquently and with distinction. The significance of the text was 
enhanced by fine diction.”.—BOSTON HERALD, Dec. 19, 1917. 


“Mrs. Littlefield’s singing is marked by a graded evenness of 
register, freshness of delivery and command of situation. Her 
diction, particularly in the French, leaves nothing to be desired.’’— 
BOSTON ADVERTISER, Dec. 19, 1917. 
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_ PITTSBURGH HEARS SINGERS A-PLENTY 


May Peterson, José Mardones 
and Evan Williams Among 
Recital- Givers 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Jan. 5.—It is always 
a feast or a famine in Pittsburgh. Just 
now we have a plethora of vocalists— 
next month we shall probably be’ visited 
by every violinist who owns a suitcase. 

Notable among the week’s concerts 
was the joint recital of May Peterson 
and José Mardones, both of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, the latter sub- 
stituting for Emilio de Gogorza. This 
is the second time that Gogorza has can- 
celed his Pittsburgh engagement. 

While Mardones makes grand opera 
his metiér, he scored a triumph in this 
recital. Miss Peterson achieved dis- 
tinction in her many novelties and was 
accorded quite an ovation. Considering 


the low temperature, a fair-sized house 
turned out to greet these artists. Blair 
Neale at the piano acquitted himself ad- 
mirably. 

Another recital of great interest was 
that given by Evan Williams. Mr. Wil- 
liams is always a joy—whether he sings 


“Tim Rooney’s at the Fightin’” or “If. 


with All Your Hearts.” Mr. Williams 
gave his recital under the auspices of 
the Pittsburgh Athletic Association, 
William C. Hamilton, chairman. It was 
the second of the de luxe concerts. The 
program was almost entirely American. 
Carl Bernthaler was the accompanist, 
and a packed auditorium was evidence 
of Mr. Williams’s popularity. 

Caspar P. Koch, city organist of Al- 
legheny, is featuring American works at 
his Sunday afternoon recitals. Almost 
all of our American writers get a hear- 
ing on Mr. Koch’s organ. _ Lately he has 
played compositions by Schminke, Yon, 
Kinder, Kramer and Foerster. 


Marjorie Keil Benton, one of the best 


of Pittsburgh’s many sopranos, recently 
gave a recital at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club. Her program consisted of 
the works of our Allies, and her exam- 
ples included Italian, French, Russian, 
English and American songs. She was 


particularly felicitous in the Russian 
and American offerings. 

Edward Vaughan, tenor soloist of 
Emory Church, and Mrs. Edith Harris 
Scott, reader, gave a concert this week 


at the Kaufman Auditorium. Mr. 
Vaughan is one of the most gifted 
tenors on the recital stage and Mrs. 


Scott has won a most enviable reputa- 
tion for herself as a reader. Marion 
Favelle was at the piano. 

The annual meeting of the Musicians’ 
Club of Pittsburgh was held last eve- 
ning at the German Club. After the 
dinner the election of officers for the 
coming year was held, with the follow- 
ing result: President, Dallmeyer Rus- 
sell; vice-president Vincent B. Wheeler; 
secretary, Stephen H. Leyshon; treas- 
urer, W. H. Witt; directors, John Claus, 
William C. Hamilton and E. Curtis 
Clark. 


A Pittsburgh paper says: “Stokow- 


ski will play variations on a Cocoa 
theme.” Is it from the “Chocolate Sol- 
dier”? HARVEY B. GAUL. 





KATHRYN PLATT GUNN’S WORK 


Violinist Makes Unusual Record with 
December Activities 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, the gifted Amer- 
ican violinist, has had in December one 
of the busiest months of her career. The 
last day of November she was soloist at 
a concert at the Catholic Club on Central 
Park South, where she scored in pieces 
by d’Ambrosio, Zarzycki and Tartini- 
Kreisler, accompanied by Louis R. Dress- 
ler at the piano. On Dec. 5 she gave two 
concerts for the men at Camp Upton, 
one for the privates and one for the 
officers. With Lucia Eastman, harpist; 
Paulding de Nike, ’cellist, and William 
Bridgman, organist, she gave.a concert 
at St. James’s Episcopal Church on Dec. 
9 and on Dec. 12 was soloist at the first 
public service of the National Associa- 
tion of Organists held at the Tompkins 
Avenue Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn. Here she was heartily welcomed in 
Svendsen’s “Romance” and the “Canzon- 
etta” from Tschaikowsky’s Concerto. 

The Sunday before Christmas found 
Miss Gunn, as usual, occupied all day, 
appearing at the West End Collegiate 


Church, New York, at both the morning 
and afternoon services, playing works by 
Telma, di Grassi, Ganne, Boisdeffre and 
Charpentier. In the evening she played 
the “Romance” from Wieniawski’s D 
Minor Concerto and the Adagio from the 
Ries Suite at the Har'em Dutch Re- 
formed Church, New York. The follow- 
ing Sunday she was Special soloist at 
the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church for its musical service, playing 
Telma’s “Adoration” a “Legend” by 
Goetz] and a Friml “Lullaby.” 





MUSIC AT COHAN THEATER 





Lack of Heat Interferes with Mme. 
Randall’s First Concert of Series 


Bianca Randall, American soprano, 
appeared in a “musical entertainment” 
at the Cohan Theater in New York the 
evening of Jan. 6 with Francis Moore, 
pianist, and Harry Gilbert, accompanist. 
The singer had the double annoyances of 
an extremely cold theater and a very 
inadequate pianoforte to combat. Her 
program . consisted of three groups, 
ranging from operatic airs down to pop- 
ular patriotic songs. Many handsome 
floral tributes were bestowed upon her. 
She was most gracious with encores. 
Francis Moore is an excellent pianist 
and his work was thoroughly appreciated 
by the audience. 

Mme. Randall’s singing may be judged 
with greater fairness under more pro- 
pitious conditions. She will appear 
again on Sunday evening in the same 
theater. 





Zimbalist Scores at Third Young Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Concert 


Efrem Zimbalist was the soloist at the 
third of the Young People’s Symphony 
concerts in Carnegie Hall last Saturday 
and delighted a full house with a beau- 
tifully finished and artistic performance 
of Bruch’s G Minor Concerto. In this 
work he is always heard to advantage— 
to better account, indeed, than violinists 
of a more sentimental stripe who fall 
easy victims to the chances its gives for 
emotional slushiness. Mr. Damrosch 
supported him with a sympathetic ac- 
companiment. The afternoon’s remain- 
ing lessons to the young consisted of the 
“Unfinished” Symphony, which the con- 
ductor analyzed at the piano before 
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WHAT THE CRITICS AND FOREMOST MUSICIANS OF ST. LOUIS SAY: 
“JACOBINOFF RANKS WITH THE BEST EFFORTS OF VIOLIN VIRTUOSI HEARD 
HERE IN MANY SEASONS.” “A MOST REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE.” “UN- 
USUAL, SOULFUL, AND DEEP INSIGHT INTO THE MEANING WHICH THE MU- 
SIC CONVEYS.” 
WE HAVE HEARD THE BRAHMS CONCERTO PLAYED GREATLY, BUT JACOBI- 
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playing it, and the march movement from 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘“Pathétique.” 
a. ‘F. F. 


OSCAR’S REPLY TO LAWSUIT 





Hammerstein Transferred Opera Stock 
for Promise to Marry 


Although lying seriously ill in a hos- 
pital, Oscar Hammerstein on Jan. 3 filed 
a reply to the suit brought against him 
by Nathaniel A. Elsberg, his trustee in 
bankruptcy, to recover 4998 shares in 
the Hammerstein Opera Company. 

As published in a recent issue of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, Mr. Elsberg claimed that 
the stock was transferred to Mrs. Emma 
Swift Hammerstein, “without good and 
sufficient consideration.” It now ap- 
pears from Mr. Hammerstein’s §state- 
ment that Mrs. Hammerstein was her- 
self the “consideration,” as it was con- 
tingent upon the transfer of the stock 
to her that she married the impresario 
in Jersey City on Dec. 31, 1914. The 
impresario adds that Mrs. Hammerstein 
duly fulfilled her obligations in conform- 
ity with the contract. 

_ The stock in question constitutes prac- 
tically the entire issue of the Hammer- 
stein Opera Company, as there are but 
two other shares. Mrs. Hammerstein is, 
therefore, practically the owner of all 
of the property of that concern. 

According to Mr. Hammerstein’s an- 
swer, the company has given his wife a 
deed to the Manhattan Opera House and 
its site. It still holds the Republic The- 
ater. The trustee in bankruptcy has 
asked for a full accounting. 





Harold Bauer, the pianist, will give a 
recital in Aolian Hall on Saturday af- 
ternoon, Jan. 26, in conjunction with the 
Society of the Friends of Music, for the 
benefit of “l’Aide Affectueuse aux Mu- 
siciens.” The entire receipts of the con- 
cert will be given to the funds of this 
society, all expenses being paid through 
independent contributions. 





MABEL 


ADDISON 


Contralto 


Messiah Dec. 28th 


with Philadelphia 
Choral Society 


Inquirer 
“Particularly fine was the 


solo, ‘He Was Despised,’ sung 
by Mabel Addison.” 


Press 


“The disappointment that 
Christine Miller was unable to 
sing was only in the announce- 
ment, for Mabel Addison was 
the most fortunate substitute, 
and she sang all the recitatives 
and arias with fine effect.’ 


North American 

“Miss Addison's rich voice, 
unusually developed for her 
years on the concert platform, 
sang with freedom and author- 
ity." 

Bulletin 

‘‘Miss Mabel Addison per- 
formed her difficult task accept- 
ably. In rich, sympathetic 
tones she gave expressive utter- 
ance to ‘He Shall Feed His 
Flock,’’ one of the most beau- 
tiful of sacred arias for con- 
tralto.”’ 
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CHICAGO.—H. W. Owens was adjudi- 
cator in an Eisteddfod held at Racine, 
Wis., on New Year’s Day. 

-— £ .* 

DADEVILLE, ALA.—Albert L. Penn, pi- 
anist, appeared here recently in recital. 
Mr. Penn was also heard at Camp Hill. 

* * *@ 


KANSAS City, Mo.—Margaret Boulter 
has been appointed organist at the First 
Baptist Church, replacing Clara Crangle. 

* ok * 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA.—A 
concert was given at the Greenbriar on 
Jan. 5 by Blatchford Kavanaugh and 
Henri Sokolove. 

* * * 

CHICAGO.—Vierlin Clough, pianist, and 
Sol Heller, baritone, pupils of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory, recently gave a con- 
cert at Kimball Hall. 

* * * 

BuFFALo, N. Y.—The Guido Chorus, 
under the direction of Seth Clark, re- 
cently gave its first concert. Mrs. Cut- 
ter Howe was soloist. 

. * «& 

ANN ArsBor, MicH.—Horace L. Davis, 
formerly a student at the School of 
Music, is winning approval in Chicago 
as a church and concert singer. 

* * x 

HAMMOND, IND.—At the performance 
of the “Messiah” given on Dec. 27, under 
the direction of Samuel B. Garton, Har- 
riet Case was soprano soloist. 

* *K * 

BuFFALO, N. Y.—Herbert Alvin House 
gave a free organ recital on Dec. 23 at 
Elmwood Music Hall. He was assisted 
by Mrs. Edna Luse, soprano. 

* * oo 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Gregor Cherniavsky, 
Russian violinist and former professor 
of Imperial Conservatoire of Petrograd, 
has opened a studio in this city. 


* * * 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. — The second 
monthly concert of the Polyhymnia 


Circle recently took place at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. William M. Hobbs. 
* * @ 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A choir of 300 
voices gave an interesting program at 
the Lithuanian Church on Dec. 29, under 
the direction of John Shouchlam, organ- 
ist. nd 

MEADVILLE, PAa.—Desta L. Hanks, vice- 
president of the Centralizing School of 
Music, Chicago, was married at the home 
of her brother on Dec. 24, to Elmer Allen 
Smith. 

* a * 

ANN ARBOR, MicH.—Chase B. Sikes, 
baritone, and Lee Norton Baker, ’cellist, 
both of the School of Music, are sta- 
tioned in the Ambulance Corps at Allen- 


town, Pa. 
* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Albany Com- 
munity Chorus, under the leadership of 
Alfred Hallam, sang Christmas carols on 
Sunday afternoon at the Cathedral of All 
Saints. 

*” * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—A Christmas program 
worthy of mention was given recently at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. John D. Cole- 
man by Francis Richter, blind pianist 
and composer. ° 

* on . 

PANAMA CITY, PANAMA.—Millicent 
Clark of Northampton, Mass., was solo- 
ist recently at a concert given for 500 
New Zealand soldiers on their way back 
from the war. 

* *” * 

CoLuMBUSs, O.—Mrs. Randolph Hull, 
contralto; Ralph McCall, bass, pupils of 
Samuel Richards Gaines, and Goldie 
Meade, violinist, recently gave a recital 
in the Gaines Studio Hall. 


* * * 


Los ANGELES.—Mrs. Grace Widnee- 
Mabee, soprano, and Louise Davidson, 
violinist, were soloists recently at the 
Schubert Club. They were accompanied 
by Julius Seyler. 

* ~ a 

WINNIPEG, CAN.—The Handel Choir, 
R. Watkin Mills, conductor, recently 
gave the oratorio “Samson.” The solo- 
ists were E. Verner, D. Parnum, W. D. 
Love and Findley Campbell. 


a 


cy 


EVANSTON, ILL.—The “Messiah” was 
given recently under the direction of 
Dean Peter Lutkin. The soloists were 
Gretta Masson Murch, Gilderoy Scott, 
Frederick Gunster and Rollin Pease. 

o*K oh * 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—An organ recital 
was given recently at the Putnam Pres- 
byterian Church by Violet M. Haworth, 
assisted by Mrs. Charles V. Paul, con- 
tralto, and Josephine Ayres, violinist. 

* * * 

DENVER, CoL.—The Treble Clef Club 
yave the first concert of its fifth season 
recently. Solos were offered by Josef 
d’Havarda, violinist; Frederick Schweik- 
her, pianist, and Doris Watts, soprano. 

. 2 © 

MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY.—The new or- 
gan, built by a firm in the United States, 
in the McCabe Memorial Methodist 
Church, was dedicated on Oct. 20 with 
an organ recital by Clement Colling. 

* * * 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—A piano recital 
was given by Lucile May Jones and 
Louise Renata Thompson, pupils of the 
Jamestown Conservatory of Music, 
Samuel Thorstenberg, director, on Dec. 
20. 





* * x 


St. Louis.—The Chaminade Choral 
Club of Webster Groves recently gave 
an interesting concert under the direc- 
tion of Leo Miller. The soloists were 
Mrs. G. E. Faith, soprano, and Enrico 
Tramonti, harpist. 

* Oo * 


EVERETT, WASH.—A patriotic program 
was given recently at the First Baptist 
Church by Arthur E. James, organist 
and choirmaster. Besides a miscellane- 
ous program, a cantata, “Our Country,” 
by J. W. Lerman, was presented. 

* * * 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—Laura Remick Copp 
recently presented her pupils in recital. 
Those taking part were Mathilda 
Thrasher, Lillian Marr, Dorothy Stern, 
Josephine Rogers, Margaret Crane, 
Clara Rickets and Margaret Scheib. 

* *« 


WHEELING, W. Va.—Margaret Vir- 
ginia Hall, soprano of this city, gave a 
recital of American songs at Chapel 
Hall, Canfield, O., on Dec. 18. Miss Hall 
also sang at Holmesville, O., on Jan. 8, 
and at Colliers, W. Va., on Jan. 11. 


— -. 


MERIDEN, CONN.—Mary E. Hall, for- 
merly organist at the Center Congrega- 
tional Church, has been engaged as or- 
ganist at the First Congregational 
Church at Wallingford, to replace Floyd 
Wallace, who has enlisted in the navy. 

* * * 


PHILADELPHIA.—The first recital of 
the series of five under the auspices of 
the American Organ Players’ Club for 
the benefit of the Emergency Aid War 
Relief, was given at St. Clement’s 
Church on Jan. 9 by T. Tertius Noble, 
seen of St. Thomas’s Church, New 

ork. 


. £2 


MONTREAL.—At a_ special midnight 
mass on Christmas Eve at St. George’s 
Church, Antonio Letourneau, organist, 
played numbers by Boellmann' and 
Gigout. The choir, under the direction 
of M. J. Morency, sang a mass by Rous- 
seau. 

* + * 


CoLuMBus, O.—Under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Music Club, a concert of 
Christmas music was given at Memorial 
Hall on Dec. 28, directed by Kar] Hoenig. 
The soloists were Alice Speaks, Mrs. 
Mabel Dunn Hopkins and Mrs. Harry 
Goodhead. 


2 * *x 


PORTLAND, ORE.— Abby Whiteside, 
piano teacher of Portland, presented two 
of her pupils recently in recital. Patsy 
Neilan was heard at the Little Theater 
on Dec. 8, and Evelyn Ewart McNary on 
Dec. 21. Both recitals were thoroughly 
enjoyed by fair-sized gatherings. 

* 4 * 

Los ANGELES, CAL.—The Woman’s 
I.yric Club, under the direction of J. B. 
Paulin, recently gave the first concert 
of its fourteenth season. The soloists 


were Mrs. Robinson, pianist; Mrs. Harry 
Steele Haley, soprano; Axel Simonsen, 
‘cellist, and Josef Rosenfeld, violinist. 

a *K Eo 


SALIDA, CoL.—Under the direction of 
Louise M. Woody, the choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church sang a program of 
special music on Dec. 23. The soloists 
were Miss Whitson, Mr. Hampson, Mrs. 
Baird, Mrs. Tanton, Mr. Smith, Mr. Phil- 
lips, Miss Rubin, Mr. Hunt and Mr. 


Bozman. 
* * * 


St. Louis.—The Morning Choral Club 
gave its Christmas concert in the Pil- 
grim Congregational Church on Dec. 20. 
Under the direction of Charles Galloway 
the chorus sang carols and hymns and 
choral numbers. Solos were offered by 
Blanche Herrick, soprano, and Edna 


Wagoner, contralto. 
* + * 


AYER, Mass.—One of the highly en- 
joyable features-of the Christmas Day 
entertainment for the soldiers of Com- 
pany K, 302d Regiment, at Camp Devens, 
was a violin recital by Elinor Whitte- 
more, a talented violinist of Boston, 
whose playing gave great joy to all the 
soldiers who heard her. 

* +” * 


JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—Governor and 
Mrs. Gardner entertained with a recep- 
tion on New Year’s Day for soldiers and 
sailors. A patriotic musical program 
was given by Mrs. W. A. Dallmeyer, 
president of the Morning Musical Club; 


Mrs. Cortez Enloe, Mrs. Claude Clark 
and Mrs. Lavenia Sutton. 
+ * * 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—Gilbert and Sulli- 


van’s “Pirates of Penzance” was given 
recently under the direction of Paul 
Smith at the Jefferson High School. The 
solo parts were assumed by Marguerite 
Mayer, Lula Cassman, Elsa Schwilk, 
Ardes Price, Marietto Rose, Tom Burke, 
Arthur Jennings and Morris Smith. 
* o* * 


SAVANNAH, GA.—A Negro Folk Song 
I’estival was held in the Municipal Audi- 
torium on the evening of Dec. 28 for 
the benefit of the Negro Protective 
Association Industrial Home for Depen- 
dent and Orphan Girls. The program 
was given by Mr. Diton, Miss Anderson, 
the Cuyler School Chorus and the G. S. 
I. C. Glee Club. 


*> s+ * 


URBANA, ILL.—A students’ recital was 
given recently by pupils of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois School of Music. 
Those taking part were Grace Cordell, 
Adelle McClure, Louise Hull, Mrs. Grace 
Fargo, P. R. Whitten, Mary Phelps, 
Dorothy Reeves, Bertha Belle Isle, Mary 
Shade, Hazel Armstrong, Pearl Williams 
and Charles Maurer. 

a * 7 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The Cecilia Choral 
Club, directed by Percy A. Dow, recently 
gave a concert in the Sherman Clay 
Hall. Solos were offered by Mrs. Bess 
Smith Ziegler, pianist; Frank Thornton 
Smith, baritone; Mildred Jones, Mrs. 
Florence Brown, Miss Felt, Mrs. Irvine 
and Mrs. Nunan. Mrs. Olive N. Mayall 
was accompanist. 

* + - 


St. Louis, Mo.—Mrs. Berenice C 
Wyer, pianist, assisted by Edward A. 
Holscher, baritone, gave a program for 
the Wednesday Club last week. Besides 
a number of Russian and classical selec- 
tions, she played also an original, imagi- 
native “Ballade,” and Mr. Holscher sang 
three of her songs. The program was 
warmly applauded. 

* * o* 

KANKAKEE, ILL.—The Choral Club, un- 
der the conductorship of Dr. Williams, 
gave a successful Christmas concert. 
Besides choral numbers, solos were of- 
fered by Master William Crockett, so- 
prano at St. James’ Church. Mrs. W. 
R. Bond was accompanist except for 
Master Crockett, who was accompanied 
hy his teacher, John Norton. 

* * * 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Elias Breeskin, vio- 
linist, and Charles Courboin, organist, 
recently gave a recital at the First Bap- 
tist Church. At the Morning Musicale, 
last week, the program was offered by 
Roderick Benton, baritone; Mrs. Augusta 
Lee, contralto; B. Vascka, ’cellist, and 
Alfred Goodwin, pianist. Mr. Vascka 
and Mr. Goodwin offered Richard 
Strauss’ Sonata, Op. 6. 

* + *” 

Boston.—The regular monthly concert 
of the Music Lovers’ Club of Boston was 
held in Steinert Hall on Monday morn- 
ing, Jan. 7. The program was presented 
by Gladys Berry, ’cellist; Anne Gulick, 
pianist; Dr. Otto Lewis, tenor; Mildred 
Bent, violinist, and Dorice Bowen, so- 
prano. Harris Shaw, Helen Tiffany, 
Ruth Parmenter and Minnie Stratton- 
Watson served as accompanists. 


SPOKANE, WasH.—“‘The Rose Maid 
en,” by Cowen, was given with the great 
est success at the Lewis and Clark Hig} 
School recently under the direction o0{ 
George A. Stout. On the same evening 
an operetta, “Khufu’s Daughter,” was 
presented for the first time at the North 
Central High School, before a large au 
dience. C. Olin Rice composed the music 
and Edith Broomhall did the libretto. 


fo 


Boston.—A feature of the concert of 
the Thursday Morning Musical Club, on 
Jan. 3, was the singing of Laura Little. 
field, well-known resident soprano, who 
by request repeated two groups of songs 
in which she was heard recently at he: 
Jordan Hall recital. Again her lovely 
voice gave great pleasure to the aud ence 
and again, as at her recital, the accom. 
paniments of Mrs. Dudley Thomas Fitts 
aroused admiration. 


x * * 


TOPEKA, KAN.—The Daniel Muller 
School of Music, which has already added 
considerable to the fine arts prominence 
of the city, has again expanded. The 
announcement has just been made that 
the schoo] has taken over the interests 
of Carlton Wood, whose violin classes 
will now be in charge of W. A. Bunsen. 
Mr. Wood has gone to Los Angeles, 
where he will become connected with a 
symphony orchestra. 

* * * 


TOPEKA, KAN.—The presentation of 
“Madama Butterfly” in costume and 
with appropriate music, was the treat 
given by the music department of the 
Women’s Club at its January meeting. 
Nanon Herren told the “Butterfly” story, 
and the incidental music on the piano 
was played by Mrs. Leslie Guild. The 
voice parts were sung by Mrs. George H 
Allen, Mrs. George Parkhurst and Glen 


wood Jones. 
+ * * 


PHILADELPHIA.—The annual Christ 
mas concert of the musical organizations 
of Girard College was given in the 
chapel on Dec. 19. The program con- 


-sisted of numbers by the band, glee club 


and chorus, and solos were offered by 
George R. Powell and Edward P. 
Guenther, vocalists, and Marcus Abram. 
ovitz, trombone. Burton T. Scales is 
conductor of the chorus and George O 
Frey of the band. Thomas a Becket was 
accompanist. 
* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The following mem 
bers of Local No. 99, American Federa 
tion of Musicians of Portland, Ore., hav: 
enlisted in the service of their country: 
Charles W. Clow, W. A. Darbey, A 
Freiheit, George Grischow, H. F. Han 
sen, N.-A. Holliday, W. E. Hughes, Fre’ 
Jennett, Ray Lehr, S. B. McDonald, R 
S. McDougall, George E. McElroy, Ro; 
Marque, I. Miccoli, F. M. Minor, A. R. 
Morse, H. F. Parsons, F. L. Robinson. 
John Schulmerich, D. D. Stark, Kennett 
Stoll and Hathan Thomas. 


* * * 


BROCKTON, MAss.—Margaret Gow, 
well-known voice teacher of Boston, who 
is conducting classes in this city, gave « 
most successful musicale and tea at he) 
Brockton studio on New Year’s Day, pre 
senting the following of her artist pu 
pils: Mrs. Margaret Mason, soprano: 
Laura Arentzen, soprano; Elsie Thomas 
and Mrs. Whitman Densmore, sopranos 
An interesting program of operatic arias 
and songs was creditably presented b) 
the singers, with Bertha Lake and Grac: 
Appleby Lincoln as the accompanists. 

* * * 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—A recital unde: 
the auspices of the Men’s Class of th: 
West Presbyterian Church was given 
on Dec. 20 by the advanced pupils 0! 
J. W. F. Leman, teacher of violin 
W. Palmer Hoxie, teacher of singing 
and W. LeRoy Fraim, teacher of piano 
Those taking part were Helen Kalik 
man, John Richardson, Roy Comfort anc 
Leonard Epstein, violinists; Ruth Mann. 
Winifred Wiley and Elizabeth Taylor 
sopranos; Harvey Lowden, baritone 
Joseph Wiley, bass, and Esther Egen 
dorf and Pearl Heebner, pianists. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Colonel and Mrs. Will 
iam Gorham Rice, 
their usual custom, entertained wit! 
music on New Year’s Eve at their home 


Christmas carols were sung by a quartet. 


soprano; Mar 


comprising Mrs. Rice, 
Frederick J 


guerite Hall, contralto; 


Maples, tenor, and Edmund D. Northrup. 


baritone. Miss Hall also sung the Gou 
nod setting of Tennyson’s poem, 
Out Wild Bells.” James M. Reilly o1 
Rensselaer has written a new song 
“Hello Central, Give Me France.” Th: 
music was arranged by Henry De Cost: 


of New York. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date of 
publication can be included in the list. 


Individuals 


Abbott, Margaret—Providence, R. I., Jan. 
18 

Anderson, Grover A.—New York (®£olian 
Hall), Jan. 24 

Auld, Gertrude—Boston, Jan. 14. 

Austin, Florence—Houston, Tex., Jan. 14; 
\ustin, Tex., Jan. 16; San Antonio, Tex., 
Ian. 18; El Paso, Tex., Jan. 21; Pueblo, Col., 
Ilan. 24; Denver, Jan. 25, 26. 

Barnes, Bertha—Winchendon, Mass., Jan. 
18. 

Bauer, Harold—Salt Lake, Utah, Jan. 14; 
New York, Jan. 26 (A£olian Hall). 

Beddoe, Mabel—(Western tour) beginning 
fan. 21. 

Beebe, Carolyn—Brooklyn, Jan. 11, 18; New 
York (Columbia University), Jan. 12; Brook- 
ivyn, Jan. 25. 

Bonnet, Joseph—Summit, N. J., Jan. 21. 

Breeskin, Elias—Boston (Jordan Hall), 
jan. 19. 

Brenner, Orina—Brooklyn, Jan. 16. 

Brown, Eddy—Detroit, Jan. 13; 
Jan. 15. 

Butler, Harold L.—Juenemo, Kan., Jan. 14: 
Oswego, Kan., Jan. 15; Girard, Kan., Jan. 16; 
Chanute, Kan., Jan. 17; Thayer, Kan., Jan. 18. 

Casals, Pablo—Chicago, Jan. 15; New York, 
lan. 24, 25. 

Claussen, Julia—Hartford, Conn., Jan. 17; 
New York (A®olian Hall), Jan. 25. 

Cronican, Lee—Houston, Tex., Jan. 14; 
Austin, Tex., Jan. 16; San Antonio, Tex., 
lan. 18. 

Denton, Oliver—New York (4£olian Hall), 
lan. 16. 

Donner, Max—Providence, R. I., Jan. 16. 
Fabrizio, Carmine—Boston, Jan. 16. 


Chicago, 


Farrar, Amparito— New York (¢olian 
Hall), Jan. 18. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—New York (£olian 


Hall), Jan. 12; Boston, Jan. 13; Worcester, 
Mass., Jan. 15; Springfield, Mass., Jan. 16; 
Philadelphia, Jan. 17; Chicago, Jan. 20; Ham- 
ilton, O., Jan. 24; St. Louis, Jan. 25, 26. 

Garrison, Mabel—Watertown, Pa., Jan. 14; 
New York, Jan. 17 (morning); Troy, N. Y., 
Jan. 17 (evening); Erie, Pa., Jan. 24; Syra- 
cuse, Jan. 

Gay, Maria—Detroit, Jan. 17. 

Gills, Gabrielle—Philadelphia, Jan. 14; New 
York, Jan. 26. 

Gebhard, Helnrich—Somerville, Mass., Jan. 
15; New York (Princess Theater) Jan. 17. 

Godowsky, Leopold—San Francisco, Jan. 13; 
Fresno, Cal., Jan. 14; Berkeley, Cal., Jan. 15; 
Palo Alto, Cal., Jan. 17; Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 
19: Los Angeles, Jan. 22; San Diego, Cal., 
Jan. 28: Long Beach, Cal., Jan. 25; Clare- 
mont, Cal., Jan. 26. 

Goodwin, Wilmot—Houston, Tex., Jan. 14; 
\ustin, Tex., Jan. 16; San Antonio, Tex., 
Jan, 18. 

Gotthelf, Claude (Operalogues)—W illiman- 
tic, Jan. 16; Boston, Jan. 16; Newburyport, 
Jan. 17; New York, Jan. 18, 19, 21; Spring- 
field, Jan. 22; New York, Jan. 23; Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 24; New York, Jan. 25. 

Grainger, Percy—Cincinnati, Jan. 11, 12. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, Jan. 13, 27. 

Gutman, Elizabeth—New York, Jan. 13. 


Hale, Mme. Gertrude—Tarkio, Mo., Jan. 14; 
Leavenworth, Kan., Jan. 15: Lexington, Mo., 


Jan. 16: Macon, Mo., Jan. 17; Carrolton, Mo., | 


Jan. 18. 

Havens, Raymond—Naugatuck, Conn., Jan. 
16: Providence, R, IL, Jan. 17; Brockton, 
Mass., Jan. 18; Haverhill, Mass., Jan. 
Ware, Mass., Jan. 23: Waterville, Me., Jan. 
24: Bangor, Me., Jan. 25. 

Heifetz, Jascha—Boston, ,Jan. 6: 
jan. 13. 

Henry, Mrs. Edith—Tarkio, Mo., Jan, 14; 
Leavenworth, Kan., Jan. 15; Lexington, Mo., 
Jan. 16; Macon, Mo., Jan. 17; Carrolton, Mo., 
Jan. 18. 

Heyward, Lillian—New York (Bushwick 
‘ommunity Orchestra), Jan. 22; New York 
(‘Barnard College), Jan. 23. 

Hofmann, Josef — Detroit, Jan. 24; 
York, (Carnegie Hall), Jan. 26. 

Homer, Louise—Boston, Jan. 13. ‘ 

Hubbard, Havrah—Boston, Jan. 16; New- 
buryport, Jan. 17; New York, Jan. 18, 19, 21; 
Springfield, Jan. 22; New_York, Jan. 23; 
Philadelphia, Jan. 24; New York, Jan. 25. 


Hunt, Helen Allen—Boston, Jan. 21. 


Chicago, 


New 


Hutchinson, Elizabeth Parks — Belleville, 
N. J., Jan. 10. 
Jacobsen, Sascha — New York (A2olian 


Hall), Jan. 11. 

Kline, Olive—Elkins, W. Va., Jan. 14; Blue- 
field, W. Va., Jan. 24. 

Koehl, Jullus—New York recital (Princess 
Theater), Jan, 20 (evening). 

Lada—Battle Creek, Mich., Jan. 17. 

Leginska, Ethel—Chicago, Jan. 13; Toledo, 
Jan. 14: Columbus, Jan. 15; Troy, N. Y., Jan. 
17: Cleveland, Jan. 18; Albany, Jan. 21; 
Ithaca, Jan. 24: Brooklyn, Jan. 26; New York, 
an. 37. 

Littlefield, Laura—Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 
17, with Boston Sypmhony Orchestra. 

Lund, Charlotte—New York, Jan. 11; Chi- 
cago, Jan. 16; New York, Jan. 27. 

McMillan, Florence—Boston, Jan. 13; Wor- 
cester, Mass., Jan. 15: Springfield, Mass., Jan. 
16s Washington, D. C., Jan. 18; Detroit, Jan. 


MacDowell, Mrs. Edward—Erie, Pa., Jan. 
22; Oil City, Pa., Jan. 23. 

Maazel, Marvine—Hutchinson, Kan., Jan. 
21; New York, Jan. 22; Brooklyn, Jan. 25. 

Martucci, Paolo—New York (Princess The- 
ater), Jan. 20. 

Mero, Yolanda—New York (®olian Hall), 
Jan, 14, 

Middleton, Arthur—Chicago Grand Opera 


Co., to Jan. 15; New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Jan. 17, 20. 

Miller, Reed—New York, Jan. 16. 

Morris, Etta Hamilton—Brooklyn, Jan. 16. 

Muzio, Claudia—New York (®olian Hall), 
Jan. 13. 

Namara, Margaret—Minneapolis, Jan. 13. 

Novaes, Guiomar—Northfield, Minn., Jan. 
16; Faribault, Minn., Jan. 17; Lincoln, Neb., 
Jan. 21; Dayton, O., Jan. 23. 

Onelli, Enrichetta—Danvile, Ill., Jan. 14; 
Decatur, Jan. 16; Springfield, Ill., Jan. 18; 
Aurora, Ill., Jan. 21: Rockford, Lll., Jan. 23; 
Dubuque, Ia., Jan. 25. 

Ornstein, Leo—New York (4®olian Hall). 
Jan. 15. 

Peegé, Charlotte—Boston, Mass., Jan. 13. 

Peterson, May—Altoona, VPa., Jan. 12. 

Powell, John—Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 14; Bris- 
tol, Va., Jan. 17; New York (Metropolitan 
Opera House), Jan. 20; Danbury, Conn., Jan. 
26. 


Pyle, Wynne—Altoona, Pa., Jan. 12; Beaver 
Falls, Pa., Jan. 25; Pittsburgh, Jan. 26. 

Randall, Bianca—New York, Jan. 138. 

Richardson, Martin—Lattle Creek, Mich., 
Jan. 12; Saginaw, Mich., Jan., 14; Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Jan. 15; South Bend, Ind., Jan. 16; 
Goshen, Ind., Jan. 17; Elkhart, Ind., Jan. 18; 
Marion, Ind., Jan. 19; Peru, Ind., Jan. 21; 
Kokomo, Ind., Jan. 22; Waukesha, Wis., Jan 
oe 
25. 

Roberts, Emma—Pittsburgh, Jan. 15. 

Rosen, Max—New York (Debut, Carnegie 
Hall), Jan. 12. 

Sala, Antonio—Tarkio, Mo., Jan. 14; Leav- 
enworth, Kan., Jan. 15; Lexington, Mo., Jan. 
16; Macon, Mo., Jan. 17; Carrollton, Mo., Jan. 
18. 

Sapin, Mme. Cara—Amesbury, Mass., Jan. 
14, ' 

Salvi, Alberto—Saginaw, Mich., Jan. 14; 
Kalamazoo, Mich. (Mat.), Jan. 15; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Jan. 15; South Bend, Ind., Jan. 
16; Goshen, Ind., Jan. 17; Elkhart, Ind., Jan. 
18; Marion, Ind., Jan. 19. 


Simmons, William—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Jan. 16. 
Spiering, Theodore — New York (A®olian 


Hall), Jan. 17. 


Stanley, Helen—Newark, N. J., Jan. 15; 
Schenectady, Jan. 17. 


Swain, Edwin—Brooklyn, Jan. 12: Camp 
Dix, Jan. 16; New York, Jan. 18, 20; Brook- 
lyn, Jan. 22. 


Thibaud, Jacques—Boston, Jan. 12; 
delphia, Jan. 14; New York, Jan. 19; 
nati, Jan. 25, 26. 


Veryl, Marian—Newark, N. J., Jan. 18. 

Wagner, Marie Louise—New York (‘olian 
Hall), Jan. 23 

Warfel, Mary-——Boston, Jan. 16. 


Whipp Hartridge— New York 
Hall), Jan. 14. 

Wilcox, Blossom J.—Chicago, Jan. 15. 

Willeke, Willem—New York (®olian Hall), 
Jan. 16, 23. 

Wilson, Raymond—Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 14. 

Witherspoon, Florence HWHinkle—Philadel- 
phia, Jan, 24. 

Witherspoon, Herbert — Philadelphia, Jan. 
24. 


Phila- 
Cincin- 


(ALolian 


Zenatelio, Giovanni—Detroit, Jan. 17. 


Zimbalist, Efrem— New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Jan. 13. 
Zucca, Mana—New York (Molian Hall) 
Jan. 26. 
Ensembles 


American String Quartet—New York, Jan 
19. 

Biltmore Musicale—New York (Biltmore), 
Jan. 18 

Boston Symphony Orchestra — New York, 
Jan. 12; Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 17; Boston, 
Jan. 22, 

Bostonia Sextette Club — Springfield, Vt.. 
Jan. 21: Chambersburg, Pa., Jan. 25; Millers- 
ville, Pa., Jan. 26. 

Cherniavsky Trio—Alliance, O., Jan. 14; 
Zanesville, O., Jan. 15; Logan, O., Jan. 16. 

Chicago Opera Company — Opening, New 
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York (Lexington Theater), Jan, 22. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 
Jan. 12; Milwaukee, Jan. 14; Chicago, Jan 
15: Oak Park, II, Jan. 22. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Cincin- 
nati, O., Jan. 11, 12, 25, 26. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Jacksonville, Fla., Jan 
14: Richmond. Va., Jan. 17: Baltimore, Md., 
Jan. 18: New York, Jan. 22; Boston, Jan. 24 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Jan. 12. 

New York Chamber Music Society—Brook - 
Ivn, Jan. 11, 18: New York (Columbia Uni 
versity), Jan. 12; Brooklyn, Jan. 25. 

Philharmonic Society of New York—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Jan. 11, 12, 17, 18, 20, 
24, 25, 27. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Jan. 19. 

Salzedo Harp Ensemble—New York (A¢o- 
lian Hall), Jan. 18. 

San Carlo Opera Company—Portland, Ore.. 
Jan. 12: Lethbridge. Alta., Jan. 14; Edmon- 
ton, Alta., Jan. 15, 16: Calgary. Alta., Jan. 17. 
19: Regina, Sask., Jan. 21, 23; Saskatoon, Jan. 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—San 
Francisco, Jan. 13 

Schola Cantorum — New 
Hall), Jan. 15. 

Singers Club of New York—New 
(AMolian Hall), Jan. 17. 

Sinshelmer Quartet — New York 
Culture School), Jan. 22. 

Societe Des Instruments Anciens—Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y.. Jan. 17; New York (®olian 
Hall), Jan. 18. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
Jam. 24: 19; 32. 28: 19. 30; 38: 36; 97. 

Symphony Society of New York—New York 
(AXolian Hall), Jan. 13: Brookl'». Jan. 26 
New York ( “olian Hall), Jan. 27 
a0 Hihafeon Trio—New York (®olian Hall). 
Jan. 

Volpe Svmohony Orchestra — New 
(APMolian Hall). Jan. 21. 

Younq Men’s Sympdhonv Orchestra—New 
York (®£olian Hall), Jan. 20 

Zoeliner Quartet—Lawrence. N. J., Jan. 12. 
Saratoga Sowrings. Jan. 14: Geneseo, N. Y.. 
Jan. 15; Battle Creek, Mich., Jan. 16; Val- 
paraiso, Ind., Jan. 17; Zanesville, O., Jan. 18. 


York (Carnegie 
York 


(Ethical 


York 


COMMUNITY PRODUCTION OF 
““MESSIAH” IN SALT LAKE 


Oratorio Society Sings Handel’s Work 
Finely Before 6000 Hearers—Con- 
cert for Red Cross Workers 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Jan. 2.—The 
annual community production in Salt 
Lake by the Oratorio Society proved to 
be one of the greatest strides toward 
community advancement ever achieved 
in this city. Under the baton of Direc- 
tor Squire Coop, the chorus of 300 voices 
gave an inspiring rendition of the im- 
mortal “Messiah” to a capacity audience 
of 600 people in the great Tabernacle 
on New Year’s Day. Too much praise 
cannot be bestowed upon Professor Coop 
for his work in organizing and training 
so large a chorus of volunteer voices. 

The assisting artists comprised Fred 
©. Graham, tenor; Harold Dale Saurer, 
Chicago baritone; Mrs. Marjorie Dodge 
Warner, soprano, and Florence Jepper- 
son, contralto, all of whom won indi- 
vidual laurels. The chorus work was 
well balanced and the body sang with 
spirit and understanding. The attacks 
were excellent. Special mention should 
also be made of the orchestra, numbering 
fifty men, who, under the baton of the 
leader and with the support of Concert- 
master Arthur Freber, played with sym- 
pathetic understanding. The organ was 
reserved for the “Hallelujah” and lent 
fine support in the hands of Prof. E. P. 
Kimball. 

Before the production began George 
D. Pyper, president of the Oratorio So- 
ciety, stepped before the audience and 
introduced Mayor Mont Ferry, who in 
a few words expressed his pleasure and 
appreciation of the work of the Oratorio 
Society. 

Hundreds of Salt Lakers gathered be- 





tween 11 and 12 o’clock yesterday to 
enjoy the open-air program given by 
the Salt Lake Federated Musicians’ 
Band in compliment and tribute to the 
Red Cross workers at the Amelia Pal- 
ace. Appreciation of the splendid music 
furnished by the band, under the leader- 
ship of Lorenzo Sharp, mingled with the 
“Happy New Year!” greetings ex- 
changed by friends and comments upon 
the ideal day that invited apparently a 
concert in the open, rather than within 
dwelling or auditorium. 

The band played a well chosen and 
appropriate nrogram, opening and clos- 
ing with patriotic numbers. Z. A. S. 


Miriam Ardini Heard in Brooklyn and 
Camp Dix Concerts 


Miriam Ardini, American soprano, 
who has been heard in opera in this 
country and Italy, but who is at present 
devoting herself to concert work, gave 
a recital program at the Brooklyn Civic 
Forum on Dec. 16. She scored in the 
“Ah, fors é@ lui” from “Traviata” and 
songs in English, French and _ Italian. 
Edwina Davis was accompanist. The 
following evening Mme. Ardini repeated 
the program at one of the Y. M. C. A. 
huts at Camp Dix, N. J., adding to her 
own numbers such popular songs as 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail,’ “Over 
There” and “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 

A thoroughly enjoyable musical mat- 
ince was given by the pupils of the 
American Progressive Piano School, 
Gustav L. Becker, director, on the after- 
noon of Jan. 1. Those taking part were 
Yetta Schmierer, Dorothy Lakem, Ger- 
trude Silverman, Edward W. Carter, 
Alice M. Levy and Esther Ross. Assist 
ing was Ida Dalcher, soprano, pupil of 
Louis Aschaufelder. 











Mrs. Cornelia Dyas White 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 2.—Mrs. Cor- 
nelia Dyas White, pianist, teacher and 
patron of music, who was long prom- 
inent in music circles here and in Wash- 
ington, D. C., died at her home in this 
city suddenly on Tuesday afternoon. 

Mrs. White was a pupil of MacDowell 
and of Joseffy, the Spanish pianist. 
Following her studies she made her dé- 
nut as soloist with the Thomas 
Orchestra, under Theodore Thomas’s 
direction. Later she played at a 
special recital at the White House 
tor Mr. Roosevelt; subsequently Mrs. 
White became the piano instructor of 
Ethel Roosevelt, and for four years 
taught in one of the leading conserva- 
tories in Washington. Besides her hus- 
band, Mrs. White is survived by two sis- 
ters, who often took part in musical 
performances with her, Mrs. C. D. 
Standish and Louise Dyas, and by Dr. 
T. C. and W. S. Dyas, all of New York. 

J. E. McC. 


Frederick C. Moyer 


READING, PA., Dec. 31.—Frederick C. 
Moyer, for many years organist and 
choir director of the First Reformed 
Church at Reading, Pa., died of a com- 
plication of diseases Dec. 7 at the age 
of fifty-six years. Mr. Moyer was one 
of the most prominent musicians in his 
locality. When a young man he entered 
Franklin and Marshall College. He grad- 
uated from that institution in 1884 and 
a short time afterward entered the 
University of Pennsylvania. After he 
completed his course at the university 
he went to Reading. For more than 
thirty years he was organist of the First 
Reformed Church. His former position 
is now filled by his son, Myron R. Moyer. 


Agnes Kimball Affleck 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 5.—Mrs. Edward 
T. Affleck, who was Miss Agnes Kimball, 
well-known soprano, died suddenly today 
in Flower Hospital. 

Before her marriage, four years ago, 
she filled prominent church engagements 
in New York City, for three years as 
soloist in Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s Church, 
the Brick Presbyterian, and in the Fifth 
Avenue Temple Beth-El. She toured 
with the Victor Herbert Orehestra and 


with famous quartets. She sang for lead- 
ing phonograph companies. Besides her 
husband she leaves one young daughter 
and two sisters. 


Matilda Scott Paine 


Matilda Scott Paine, who was a star 
with the McCall Opera Company years 
ago, and who played with Emma Abbott, 
died on Jan. 6 at the Hospital for Incura- 
ble Cancer, New York City. 

Miss Paine, who was born in New 
York about seventy years ago, began her 
operatic career when a young girl. She 
toured this country and England, and 
later became a musical comedy principal. 
Some years ago she gave up the stage 
and since had conducted a musical com- 
edy employment agency with Mrs. Fer- 
nandez. Miss Paine spent all of her life 
in Brooklyn and in New York. 


Henry Heindl 


Henry Heindl, for many years a 
member of the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra, and the father of three sons, 
who are musicians, died on Jan. 3 at his 
home, Jamaica Plain, Mass., at the age 
of seventy-four years. He had been 
ill five weeks. Mr. Heindl was born in 
Germany and came to the United States 
when a young man. He was the son of 
musician and showed musical ability 
himself at an early age. He played 
viola in the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
for thirty years, retiring several years 
ago. His sons are Alexander Heindl of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Herbert Heind! of New York and Hans 
Heind! of Augusta, Me. 


Annie Sherwood Hawks 


BENNINGTON, VT., Jan. 5.—Mrs. 
Annie Sherwood Hawks, author of many 
famous Gospel hymns, died at the home 
of her daughter on Jan. 3. Mrs. Hawks 
was born in Hoosick, N. Y., in 1835 and 
was educated at the Troy Seminary. 
After her marriage to Charles Hial 
Hawks she lived in Brooklyn until his 
death in 1888. Since then she had made 
her home in Bennington with her daugh- 
ter. Her best known work was the 
hymn, “I Need Thee Every Hour.” 


Louis Mihr 

Louis Mihr, a prominent musician and 
teacher of Brooklyn, N. Y., and brother 
of Mme. Caroline Mihr-Hardy, was in- 
stantly killed by an express train at 
Roslyn, L. I., on the night of Dec. 28. 
Mr. Mihr was a member of the Musi- 
cians’ Protective Union, the Aschen- 
broedel Verein and the Royal Arcanum. 


Mrs. Mary Cullen Uhlig 


Mrs. Mary Cullen Uhlig, widow of 
Mdward Uhlig, for many years librarian 
of the New York Philharmonic Society, 
died at her home in Flatbush, Long 
Island, on Jan. 3. Mrs. Uhlig was born 
in Carlow, Ireland, in 1827. 





